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ARBITRATION 

between 

THE PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 

and 

NEW YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6 

Before MR. WILLIAM E. KELLY, Arbitrator. 

New York, May 10th, 1920. 



Met pursuant to agreement at the Kings County 
Court House, 120 Sohermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
at 10 a. m. 
Appearances — 
For the Publishers' Association of the City of 
New York. 

Mr. Victor A. Polaohek; Mr. Bradford Mer- 
rill; Mr. Louis Wiley; Mr. Don C. Seitz; Mr. 
C C. Lane; Mr. H. F. Gunnison; Mr. E. 6. 
Martin; Mr. George L. Larke; Mr. Hugh A. 
O'Donnell; Mr. Lester L. Jones (Executive 
Representative). 
For New York Typographical Union No. 6: 

Mr Leon H. Bouse; Mr. S. Oppenheimer; Mr. 

John S. O'Connell; Mr. Theodore P. Douglas; 

Mr. Charles Marquart; Mr. Louis Fisher; Mr. 

James W. Keller; Mr. Alexander Trachenberg. 

The Arbitrator called the meeting to order at 

10.15 a. m. 

Mr. Polaohek— I would like to state that Mr. 
Rouse and I have made what rnay be called a sort 
of a gentlemen's agreement, that each party is 
to read his brief without interruptions, because 
in past records we had controversies during the 
reading of the brief, and if there are any answers 
to be made .they will be made in rebuttal. 
Mr. Rouse— Tes, that is right. 
Mr. Kelly— I think we. are ready to proceed. I 
wanf to state, gentlemen, before we indulge m 
the submission of your arguments, that I have 
accepted the position to arbitrate this controversy 
involving the differences between the publishers 
and the men, with a great deal of reluctance. 

I recognize that a gi-eat responsibility evolves 
upon me. , , ^ , 

I have, up to the present time, since I nave been 
formally notified of my having been agreed upon 
by both sides, refuged absolutely to speak to any- 
one on either side. I want you to know that 
while I know some of the gentlemen here, and 
have known them for some time, they have not 
importuned me, good, bad, or indifferent; yet I 
have tried to avoid, In so far as possible, run- 



ning counter to anyone on either side, in order 
that I might enter this matter with a clear mind. 
I want you to know that I shall endeavor to give 
the very best of my judgment. I have no likes 
or dislikes one way or the other. I recognize that 
there is some merit, I suppose naturally so, to 
the claims of both sides. 

1 hope,- after our sessions, that we can arrive 
at an amicable adjustment and settlement of 
whatever contentions or grievances both sides 
have. 

1 hope that our sessions will be pleasajit, and 
that there will not be any acrimony; I do not 
suppose there will be, but let us see if we cannot 
submit all these facts honestly and squarely; and 
then I will give the very best of my judgment. I 
want to assure you that after we close formally 
the work of this arbitration I shall hie myself 
away to some place and read the arguments pre- 
sented on both sides, digest them, - assimilate them, 
and give both sides the very best of my judgment, 
witlj the view of bringing about an amicable set- 
tlement between the publishers and the men. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(Addressing President Rouse) — Mr. Rouse, I think 
you have the opening. 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. Kelly, the first point that we 
would like to bring to the attention of the Arbitra- 
tor is the agreement that the award will be 
retroactive as of April 1st. 

Mr. Polaohek- That is correct, Mr. Arbitrator. 

Mr. Rouse— The second point is that it is agreed 
that the contract will be for one year. 

Mr. Polachek— That is correct. 

Mr. Kouse— And to expire on March 31st, 1921. 

Mr. Polachek— That is correct. 

Mr. Rouse— The other point that I wish to call 
to your attention, and which now becomes a pa: t 
of the Agreed Statement off Facts, is that we have 
drawn a- new section for 39 in the Agreed State- 
ment of Facts. Tou will notice in the Agreed 
Statement of Facts that the Union has a proposi- 
tion designated as Section 39. Opposite to that 



Is the word "disagreed (in the publishers* column) 
Submitted by Union." 

Mr- Kelly— May I interrupt you for a moment? 
What is the official or technical term of "slide 
days"? 

Mr. Polachek— Days off. 

Mr. Rouse — Days off. 

Mr. Kelly— I wanted to be certain about it. 

Mr. Rouse — We have come to an agreement on 
that section, and we submit for the official record 
the new section 39, as follows: 

' 'Sec. 39— Members of the Union working on 
Brooklyn newspapers shall not be laid off in the 
weeks when Thanksgiving. Christmas and New 
Tear holidays occur; slide days in the weeks 
specified shall occur on the day of non-publica- 
tion." 

By agreement of both sides that now becomes 
hew Section 39, and will not be before your 
honorable self for arbitration. 

Mr. Polachek— That is satisfactory to the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Rouse— And that is satisfactory to us. That 
section is agreed to. 

I just wish to enumerate the sections that we 
are to bring to your attention for the Union. , 
There is a new section added to Section 4 by, 
the Union. 

Section 6, Section 7. Section 8, and Section 9, 
are the same as they have been almost for a 
quarter of a century in New York city; and the 
only request that the Union is making is for a 
readjustment of the wage scale. 

In Section 11 there are four changes asked for 
by the Union,- covering the rate for overtime, rate 
for members of the Union receiving over the 
hiinimum scale, and the computing of overtime in 
fifteen-minute periods instead of five, and that 
overtime shall rotate. 

Section 24 is a new section offered by the Union 
and is self-explanatory. 

.1 have already stated that Section 39 has been 
agreed to. 

Section 40 is a new section proposed "by the 
Union, and will be dwelt upon in detail In our 
brief. \ 

Section 43 is a change requested by the Union 
and will be likewise dealt with in our brief. 

And the last change involves the question of a 
Wage scale for the apprentices employed in news- 
paper offices. 

In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
'Ing, or that the Arbitrator may not become con- 
tused in any way, I present to you the contract 
that expired on April 1st, 1919. By taking the 
old contract, together with the Agreed Statement 
of Facts, you can see the points that have been 
asked for. 

I will now ask Mr. Oppenheimer to read the brief 
of the Union. 

Mr. Oppenheimer then read the brief for the 
Union, as follows: 
To the Hon. William B. Kelly: 

Dear Sir — Before presenting the side of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 in these scale negotiations, 
the committee desires to tender its thanks and 
express its grateful appreciation to Mr. William 
B. Kelly for his courtesy in consenting to act as 

Judge in these proceedings. The committee of 
he Union appreciates the value of the time the 
Arbitrator must of necessity devote in reviewing 
this case, and realizes the delicate position 
occupied by an arbitrator in a matter of this 
nature. With a full knowledge of the great hon- 
esty, integrity and capability of the Arbitrator, 
we place our case in his hands, confident that 
Whatever decision rendered will have been arrived 
at in a consideration of justice and equity. 

In presenting our case to your honorable self 
We beg to state that our relations with the 
publishers' Association have been and are most 
harmonious. 

We contend, and it is admitted by the Pub- 
lishers* Association, that we are entitled to an 
increase in wages. The only difference between 
Us and the Publishers affecting this contention is 
relative tp the amount of increase we are en- 
titled to. 

We are prepared to prove, and It is a positive 
ract, that the wages we have received up to the 
present time have been barely sufficient for the 
average family to live upon decently. 

We are prepared to prove that the wages re- 
ceived by newspaper printers up to the present 
time were absolutely inadequate for them to main- 
tain that standard of living to which their in- 
telligence and skill entitles them to 

We are prepared to prove that the cost of abso- 
lutely everything that goes in the life of 
the printer, most notably his food and monthly 
rent, has risen to such an extent that, unless an 
adequate relief is granted him at this time his 
standard of living, never what it should have 
been, will be very materially lowered. 

In the present controversy we are prepared to 



prove that our demands are no more than rea- 
sonable. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO PROVE THAT OUR 
WAGES NEVER HAVE BEEN COMMENSU- 
RATE WITH THE INTELLIGENCE AND SKILL 
REQUIRED OP OUR MEMBERS. 

We are prepared to prove that the wage de- 
manded by us IS no more than sufficient to permit 
us to live in comfort, unhampered by the fear of 
poverty and want in old age. 

We are prepared to prove that of all the or- 
ganized trades, that of the printer requires the 
most skill and intelligence. 

We are prepared to prove that of all the organ- 
ized trades, that of the printer is the most 
exacting. 

We are prepared to prove that of all the organ- 
ized trades, that of the printer is the poorest 
paid, taking into consideration the skill and 
intelligence required. 

We are prepared to prove that of all the organ- 
ized trades, that of the printer is the most 
conservative. ' 

It was because of this ultra conservatism that 
we last year demanded an increase of but 30 per 
cent. ($9) over the wages of the preceding year, 
knowing full well that the increase in the cost 
of living entitled us to 60 per cent. The Union, 
because of statements in the public press, believ- 
ing at that time that the peak had been reached 
in the cost of living and that prices might recede, 
refrained from demanding the 60 per cent. And 
this, mark you, despite the fact that there had 
been no increase whatsoever in wages until long 
after the rise in the cost of living, that paltry 
increase in turn being granted only after con- 
siderable litigation and as the result of an 
arbitrator's decision. 

In presenting the Publishers' side of the con- 
troversy in 1919 before Mr, Prank Morrison, the 
Publishers made this statement: — 

"We call to the attention of the arbitrator 
the fact that in this very recent arbitration 
the judge had before him all of the problems 
in the cost of living which it was possible to 
advance, and all that could be set up today in 
the same case, and he had confronting him 
the problem of the continuation of the war 
which does not confront the Arbitrator In the 
present instance. AND HE HAD BEFORE 
HIM THE POSSIBILITY OF A CONSTANTLY 
INCREASING COST OP LIVING DUE TO 
THE WAR WHICH HAS BEEN CONVERTED 
INTO A PROBABILITY OF A STEADILY 
DECREASING COST OF LIVING IN VIEW 
OP THE ENDING OF THE W^AR. This is 
the situation that confronts the judge in the 
i___,„.pi'esent proceedings." — - 

How correct the Publishers were in this instance 
it would be asinine to dwell upon. Statements of 
a like character are presented to the arbitrator 
in every proceeding of a similar nature, and will 
no doubt be repeated in this Instance. 

In granting to us the full amount demanded at 
that time, $9 per week (approximately 30 per 
cent.), the arbltrSutor declared in his decision that 
a 60 per cent, increase would have been- more 
equitable, with an intimation that had we de- 
manded such an Increase he would have granted it. 
Since that time not alone has the peak NOT 
been reached, but prices of all commodities are 
still m the ascendency, and the purchasing power 
of the dollar is depreciating daily. It would 
be an insult to the intelligence of the Arbitrator 
to attempt to deny this, and we shall produce 
voluminous documents to prove it. 

AND RIGHT HERE WE WISH TO PARTIC- 
SJi^^i'J^^^^^^^S UPON THE ARBITRATOR 
THE PACT THAT CONDITIONS. AS REGARDS 
THE WAGE EARNER. ARE ENTIRELY DIF- 
YSSS^"^ ^^ '^^^ *^ITY OP NEW YORK RED- ^ 
ATIVE TO ALMOST ANY OTHER CITY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

T.^^„ ^°^^^ statistics will be submitted by the 
Publishers relative to wages and conditions In 
i^^HJ}^*"^^^^ places throughout the country. WE 
CONTEND AND WILL SHOW THAT SUCH 
TESTIMONY SHOULD HAVE LITTLE WEIGHT 
;J5 THIS CONTROVERSY. In no other cit? of 
the United Stateside printers reside at such dis- 
tances from their place of employment, and in 
no other city Is the one item of railroad fares 
as serious a one as in New York. In most other 
cities men walk to and from their places of 
employment. In addition to that must be taken 
into consideration the time consumed by the 
printers of New York in coming to- and going 
home from work. 

tw^'t^ ^^ ^,*^^** !,^^.^' ^y authenticated statistics 
that the value of the dollar from 1896 to 1919 

S^^a'^T'"-^*''^*^! \° ^2 ^^"*8- the justice of our 

fo dP^«il'^f oV^'^ous that it is scarcely necessary 
to detail its elements. It is merely needed to 
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recall that we are at present paying approxi- 
mately twice as much for everything we buy as 
we were in the first half of 1914; that the 
Insurance "of our lives, our, health, our homes has 
approximately one-half the value that it then 
had; that our savings (those of us who have any 
at all) and other provisions against the uncertain 
future, supply us with only one-half the guar- 
antee against poverty, sickness and old age — to 
say nothing of the demands for the education 
and protection of our children — than we possessed 
In 1914. 

We desire to impress upon the Arbitrator that 
in the past, relative to other trades, in the matter 
of wages we were at the top. This condition is 
changed materially at the present time. 

Our relative position today to other classes of 
labor where there is no comparison as to mental 
and manual requirements is decidedly absurd. 

As to the printer and his calling: . Before be- 
coming a journeyman he must serve an appren- 
ticeship of at least five years. During that time 
he ' is constantly under the supervision of -the 
foreman and chairman of the office. During his 
five years' apprenticeship, in addition to his work 
in the office, it is required of him that he attend 
the school of apprentices (maintained conjointly 
by the Union, the Employers' Association and the 
Hudson Guild) at least twice a week. 

At this school, in addition to his knowledge 
of the printing trade, he is perfected in English, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc. At the 
termination of his apprenticeship, prior to his ad- 
mission into the Union, the apprentice is subjected 
to a severe examination, which he must pass suc- 
cessfully, failure of which subjects the apprentice 
to an extension of his apprenticeship period until 
such time that he qualifies. 

Even then, after the apprentice qualifies as 
a journeyman, as far as the printing business is 
concerned, the printer is compelled to constantly 
acquire additional knowledge of his handicraft. 

The newspaper compositor of today not only has 
to acquire and retain the accumulated knowledge 
of the craft of' the past four centuries, but in 
addition he has been called upon to master the 
many modern implements that have entered the 
composing room for the last twenty-five years. 

A casual observer entering the composing room 
would find division of labor as in every activity. 
And would find individual workers performing but 
one allotted task. But by the very nature of the 
business we must have a knowledge of all de- 
partments; the ordinary exigencies of the com- 
posing room demand the shifting of men from 
one department to another, and is the usual prac- 
tice in composing rooms. 

A newspaper composing room might be likened 
to an immense organism, disposed in numerous 
parts, the complete thing, the composed form, 
being dependent upon the perfect functioning of 
the individual parts. Delay in any one part would 
disarrange the whole machinery, the discipline 
must be of the highest, there can be no tem- 
porary aberrations, for the scheduled time of 
delivery must be reckoned with. Racing with the 
clock is the printet-'s every-day indoor sport. His 
product of today must be sold today. Even the 
product of the morning is valueless in the after- 
noon. A train missed and the paper is unsalable. 
Application, ■ concentration, and a high tension is 
the requisite of a man in a composing room of 
the modern metropolitan newspaper. 

To intelligently compose the matter in hand 
the compositor must be possessed of a general 
knowledge in a wide range of subjects, must keep 
in touch with all current events, must have a 
comprehensive grasp of language and the rules 
of grammar; must know the game of politics as 
well as the game of baseball; must have an 
acquaintance with the science of sociology as well 
as the frivolities of the social set. In fact, he 
must keep in touch with every thought and idea 
that finds expression in the newspaper of today- 
art, literature, science, drama and music, and, also 
the commonplace and baser happenings. All this 
is essential in order that there may be correct 
interpretation between the one who gives the 
thought, idea, criticism, or description and the 
one who receives it. 

Those are the common requisities in the news 
end of the business. In the business end, or 
advertising department, other qualities of a high 
nature are necessary. 

Ads may come in in the original manuscript, 
reprint or reprint with changes. When the ad 
is received by the printer it must be analyzed for 
all contingencies, such as cuts, illustrations, etc. 
Often illustrations or cuts do not accompany the 
manuscript, their exact dimensions are unknown, 
and they must be investigated and allowed for. 
A majority oft ads, like news matter, are for edi- 
tions, or for "musts" for a stated time. That is, 



the advertiser demands his proof quickly, as he 
may wish it reproduced in some other paper the 
same day. Although the analyzing of these ads 
is properly the work of desk ad men, the nutnber 
of desk men being limited and insufficient, a 
large part of this work is turned over to the 
hand men, and in recent years In an increasing 
ratio these hand men are more and more requiS'ed 
to go out of their province of setting and ar- 
ranging type to take an executive function ip the 
getting into the edition of all worlt received. 

Ninety per cent, of the original copy is poorly 
prepared, both as regards to what is required, 
amount of copy submitted for required space, 
and also a generally vague idea on the part of the 
advertisers in general as to what they desire. 

This requires a lifetime knowledge of general 
advertisers' styles, etc., which is variable, largely 
through the condition brought about by half- 
baked, poorly-trained advertising agents and 
advertising writers. 

Skeleton forces in ad rooms have also made the 
regular' men specialists, not journeymen alone, and 
the expansion of the forces from day to day 
requires them to be leaders or assistant foremen 
in almost every case. 

Right here it may be pertinent to say a few 
words regarding the health of the printer. - — 

It is an established fact that the work of the 
printer is unhealthful. In the report of the 
United States Department of Labor, April, 1917, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, under "Hygiene of the 
Printing Trades," by Alice Hamilton and Charles 
H. Verill, page 6, is the following: 

"In all countries the printers' trade has been 
considered an occupation unhealthful beyond 
the average, and this belief is borne out by 
statistics, which show an abnormally high sick- 
ness rate and death rate for printers as com- 
pared with all occupied males. 

"Examination of all available sources ot 
information in the United States shows that in 
this country the printers' trade is productive 
of more illness than would be expected in an 
industry where wages are high, hours usually 
not long, and where there is no gross con- , 
tamlnation of the air nor exposure to excessive i 
heat or cold, nor overexertion. American / 
printers suffer far more from tuberculosis than \ 
do occupied males in general. ' ' \ 

Mr. Rouse— Exhibit No. 1 is the book above re- 
ferred to, and Exhibit No. 2 is entitled "Occupa- 
tion and Mortality," by Shirley Wilmotte Wynne, 
M. D., chief of the Division of Statistical Re- 
search, and William H. Guilfoy, M. D., and par- 
ticular reference is made to pages 5, 11 and 17. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed with the Arbitrator Ex- 
hibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. Oppenhelmer then continued reading the 
brief, as follows: 

This refers to printers in general, but the con- 
dition of the newspaper printer is even more seri- 
ous, because of the fact that while he is subject 
to all the conditions of the ordinary printer, hia 
work is many times more nerve-racking in con- 
sequence of the speed with which all newspaper 
work is accompanied. 

The everlasting introduction of new machinery 
necessitates the constant display of skill, placing 
an additional burden upon his physical and a 
corresponding strain upon his nerve power. 

Now, then, what has this highly skilled me- 
chanic (the printer) received: x 
In 1909, newspaper printers were receiving $28 
(day work), $3 additional for night work, and an 
extra $3 for midnight shift, per week. 

In 1910 an arbitration award gave the news- 
paper men $1 increase. In 1912 another $1 on all 
shifts was granted in conciliation, at which time 
the Union gave valuable concessions in return. 

In 1912 the Publishers' Association of New York 
City abandoned the Arbitration policy existing 
with No. 6, and up to the year 1918 had refused 
to enter into even a local agreement as a means 
of adjusting disputes. 

FROM 1912 UP TO AND INCLUDING DE>- 
CEMBBR 31, 1917, IN SPITE OF THE EVER 
INCREASING COST OF LIVING AND EVERT 
KNOWN COMMODITY, THERE HAD BEEN NO 
INCREASE IN THE WAGES FOR NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS. 

From October 1, 1912, until December 31, 1917, 
the scale for newspaper men remained stationary 
—5 years and 6 months, to be exact. During the 
years 1914 and 1915, the publishers refused to sign 
even a scale contract, and late in December, 1915, 
offered to sign for two years or nothing. The 
question was placed before the Union, and the of- 
ficers were instructed to comply with the request. 
SHORTLY AFTERWARD A TREMENDOUS 
ERA OF PROSPERITY SWEPT OVER THE 
COUNTRY, AND IN ALMOST ALL LINES OP 
INDUSTRY INCREASES BECAME THE RULE. 
NOT SO WITH US. OUR CONTRACT WAS 



SIGNED, AND WE ADHERE TO WHATEVER 
CONTRACTS WE ENTER UPON. 

On January 1, 1918, after a controversy, a $2 
increase was offered -and accepted for six months 
to enable the publishers (at their suggestion) to 
see what the future would bring forth. 

The time of expiration for that six months' 
agreement drawing to a close, the Union com- 
municated with the Publishers' Association rela- 
tive to adopting a new scale agreement. The 
Union was met with a statement from the pub- 
lishers that they would not enter into any scale 
negotiations until the Union agreed upon some 
form of arbitration for settling disputes regarding 
the scale. Despite the fact that the publishers 
had, since 1912, refused to enter into an agree- 
ment to arbitrate the scale, the Union drew up a 
form of arbitration and submitted it to the pub- 
lishers, which was accepted. Immediately after 
signing the arbitration proceedings by both par- 
ties, the Union presented its demand for an in- 
crease of $4 per week on the 1918 scale without 
change of hours and working conditions. This de- 
mand was met by a counter proposition from the 
publishers, offering the Union an increase of $1 
per week on that scale, without any change in 
hours and working conditions. Neither side mani- 
festing a disposition to recede from its position, 
the joint committee of Publishers and tJnion be- 
came deadlocked, and, as per agreement, it was 
-decided to go to arbitration. 

Those arbitration proceedings terminated with 
the granting of an increase of $2.50 by the arbi- 
ti ator. 

In 1919, owing to the distress caused by the 
tremendous rise in the cost of all commodities and 
everything else that enters the life of an in- 
dividual, the Union made a demand for an in- 
crease of $9 per week. 

This demand, as stated befor-?. was not what 
the Union believed it was entitled to, being but 
30 per cent, advance on the scale at that time, 
the government figures showing an increase in 
the cost of living equal to 60 per cent, over the 
scale at that time. 

As before stated, this was the result of an 
erroneous im.pression that the peak had been 
, reached in the high cost of living and because of 
the further belief that there would be a reces- 
sion before the beginning of the next year. 

The fallacy of that impression is so well known 
that we deem it unnecessary to dwell upon it at 
. this time. 

This last previous arbitration proceeding termin- 
ated with the granting of the full demand ($9) 
by the Arbitrator. 

Mr. Rouse— I introduce the arbitration proceed- 
ings of last year before Mr. Prank Morrison for 
verification of our statement, whictt has been 
marked Exhibit 3. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit 3 with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer (reading)— In connection with 
this we beg leave to submit the Arbitrator's own 
language m making his decision (pages 48 and 
49, ■ Arbitration Proceed'np- in r- Typographical 
Union No. 6 versus the Publishers' Association): 
"If the Printer had received inc -eases based 
upon the $30 a week standard for day work in 
1914, comparative to the inc eased living cost 
of 79.79 per cent., he would have to now re- 
ceive $53.60 a week to maintain the same liv- 
ing standard. If the Printer bs conceded an 
mcrease of $9 per week, his wage is brought 
up to $43.50. Accept these figures and com- 
parison will show that there is still a differ- 
■ence of approximately $10 per week, wh'ch 
burden must be borne by the Printer until 
such time as living costs have decreased com- 
paratively. 

' ;Your Arbitrator, therefore, sustains the 
Frmters on this question and orders an ad- 
vance m wages for the full amount of $9 a 
week, to all members of the Union, parties to 
this proceeding, who are employed on a weekly 
basis, and an equivalent to all members of the 
X.'nicn employed on a daily or hourly basis." 
^^P-PJ^J^^"^ HERE WE BEG LEAVE TO 
CALL THE ARBITRATOR'S PARTICULAR AT 
TENTION TO THE FACT THAT WHILE WE 
DID ACCEPT AND DO ACCEPT GOVERNM^T 
FIGURES AS A BASIS, IT IS WELL KNOWN 
TO ANY AND ALL THAT HAVE ANY KNOWL- 
EDGE OP ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THAT 
THOSE FIGURES ARE NOT CORRECT WHEN 
APPLIED TO THE CITY OP NEW YORK. 

It Is also too well known by the waep pflrnp-r 
ana admitted by all students'^ of th^^'^economto 
<luestion that the term "cost of living" in Its 
last analysis is a synonym for "cost of existence." 
Ana lucky, mdeed, has been the lot of the 
tiIi^^I^^^^°^ .™?t^, present-day conaitlons. hal 
been able to "exist" without falling into aebt 

It IS an absolutely truthful statement when we 
say that the wages of the newspaper printers 



NOT WHAT THEY OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN 
IN THE FIRST PLACE, HAVE NEVER KEa>T 
PACE WITH THE ADVANCING COST OF LIV- 
ING. 

The statistics relative to this matter presented 
by the Union as evidence will prove this con- 
clusively. 

And when that fact be carefully considered and 
analyzed, it immediately becomes apparent the 
tremendous loss the printers in newspaper com- 
posing rooms have had to be^r. 

AS AN INSTANCE WE CITE THE FOLLOW- 
ING: DURING THE PERIOD OF 1916 AND 
1917 WE HAD A SCALE CONTRACT THAT DID 
NOT EXPIRE UNTIL 1918. DURING ALL OF 
THIS PERIOD THE COST OF LIVING WAS 
JUMPING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS. AND 
THOUGH THE NEWSPAPER PRINTER WAS 
SUFFERING IMMEASURABLE HARDSHIPS IN 
ALL THAT TIME, THE NEWSPAPER 
I PRINTER, TRUE TO HIS CONSERVATISM 
I AND HIS DETERMINATION THAT A CON- 
i TRACT ONCH ENTERED INTO MUST BE 
KEPT INVIOLATE, NEVER ONCE MADE ANY 
I DEMAND FOR AN INCREASE IN WAGE, NOR 
I DID THE PUBLISHERS AT ANY TIME DUR- 
ING THAT PERIOD EVER PROFFER ANY RE- 
LIEF WHATSOEVER. AND ALL THIS IN 
SPITE OF THE FACT THAT EMPLOYERS IN 
OTHER WALKS OF LIFE, CONTRACTS OR 
NO CONTRACTS, WERE MAKING VOLUN- 
TARY INCREASES TO THEIR EMPLOYES. 

All the foregoing arguments as to the increase 
in the cost of living, the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, the fact that the peak 
has not been reached, that prices are still rising 
and will continue to rise for some time, are bo-ne 
out by the following testimony presented by the 
Union. Tills testimony consists of three studies 
conducted by the Union with regard to the increase 
in the cost of living in certain sections of New 
York City where members of our Union reside In 
addition, a study was made of the wage scales 
which the newspaper printers were receiving dur- 
ing the period between 1914-1920, and comparing 
the same with the scales which should have pre- 
vailed according to the increases in the cost of 
living. The last section of this study represents 
an analysis of various standards of living com- ' 
paring the same with the results of an investiga- 
tion conducted by the Union among its members 
with regard to their requirements and their fam- 
ily budgets: 

SECTION I.— MEMORANDUM ON INCREASE IN 

COST OP JLIVING, 1914-1920. PREPARED 

BY TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6. 

An investigation into the cost of living, which 
was conducted by the New York Typographical 
Union No. 6, disclosed the continuous upward 
movement of prices aurlng the pe-ioa between 
March, 1914, ana March, 1920. All articles of 
consumption have been affected by the steady 
rise m prices, and Indications are that the price 
levels will continue to' rise. 

In a statement published on January 4, 1920, 
Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department o{ Labor, declared that 
prices will remain high for seve al years to come. 
(See Monthly Labor Review. U. S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, February, 1920. p. 96 ) 

Mr. Rouse— That has been ma-ked Exhibit A, 
and reference is made to page 9*). 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit A with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as fol- 
lows: 

He is supported by students of social conditions 
S,1 2?«,'°^ ™^' "' living throughout the country. 
The aifferent agencies that a.-e engaged in watch- 
ing the movements of wholesale and retail prices 
of various commodities are in agreement that the 
upward njovement of prices will continue, and 
none of them are venturfng an opinion as to 
when this upwara tenaency of prices will stop. 

The investigation into the increase in the cost 
of living was conauctea by the Typographical 
Union not only^ with regara to various publishea 
estimates on the subject, but by special inquiry 

iJJ^inrTtT/i'f tr""'^ °,' "^^T ?'"■'' C"y- where the 
malority of the workers of the type representea by 
the membership of the Typographical Union re- 

=J,'riiI^"f„'. ''L *'°™! 'D ,!"!"1 'hat most of the 
nHn^ fh" ° the cost of living take into consiaer- 
?rv R«r»f ^n',?' K"^ '"^1? throughout the coun- 
Ua ^^Ym u?'' "h'^" sections as well as large 
f,^?,<^"lt" '='"^,5 "« lumpea together in. such in- 
vestigations. The estimates obtainea thVoueh 
such investigations differ a great deal from the 
NerVo^rk" "' Pi-evailing^in such a ™i?y al 

ITSf!';;,^«,'i^tt~^T?''"'". ^ '^ submittea from the 
Unltea States Department of Labor. 



(Mr. Rouae then filed Exhibit B with the Arbi- I 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief, as 
follows: 

An investigation into the changes in retail 
prices of food in fifty cities, conduotad by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, results 
of which were made known on December 21, 1919. 
■disclosed a great discrepancy between the rates 
•of increase in the coat of food in different cities. 
For example, while the cost of food increased be- 
tween the years of 1913 and 1919 70 ner cent, in 
Xios Angeles, it increased 104 per cent, in Bir- 
mingham. The same investigation credits New 
Tork City with 95 per cent, increase in the cost 
of food between 1913 and 1919, while the average 
increase in the cost of food throughout the country 
as reported is 84 per cent. Thus, the difference 
between the percentage increase of the food 
throughout the country and that of New York 
City is 11 per cent. Even in New Tork City, 
different sections report different prices of articles 
of food, as well as different rents. 

FOOD 

A number of markets and typical grocery 
stores and butcher shops were visited in different 
parts of the city and prices were obtained for 
the standard articles of food consumed by the 
average working-class family. 

In order to obtain the average increase in 
prices of food during the period of 1914-1920, the 
present (March, 192(» price of 22 principal articles 
of food were compared with the prices of the 
same articles used by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1914. 

Altogether 22 grocery stores and 13 meat shops 
were visited and prices were obtained for the 
various items contained in the list of 22 articles. 
The grocery stores were located in the following 
sections of the city; 

Manhattan— Sixth Avenue and 11th Street, 
Greenwich Avenue and W. 9th Street, Sixth Avenue 
and 54th Street, Sixth Avenue and 67th Street, 
Third Avenue and 72d Street, Lexington Avenue 
and 76th Street, Lexington Avenue and 79th 
Street. Park Avenue and 89th Street, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 90th Street, Broadway and 
139th Street, Broadway and 136th Street, Broad- 
way and I42d Street, Broadway and 143d Street, 
Broadway and 134th Street, Broadway and 137th 
Street, Broadway and 131st Street, Broadway and 
112th Street. 

Brooklyn— Fifth Avenue and 85th Street, Fifth 
Avenue and 79th Street, Fifth Avenue and 80th 
Street, Fifth Avenue and 78th Street, Fifth 
Avenue and 77th Street, known as the Bay Ridge 
Section of Brooklyn. The meat shops were situ- 
ated in the same territory. 

Tables I and la, list prices of the 22 principal 
OT-ticIes of food obtained in the various stores 
referred to above. 

Table II compares the prices for the 22 principal 
articles of food as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for March, 1914, and 
the prices for March, 1920. as ascertained through 
the investigation conducted by the Typographical 
Union, and the percentage increase. 

In order to obtain the general average increase 
in the prices of food, the following table indi- 
cating the relative consumption of various types 
of food was used. This table is based upon a 
dietetic study by Professor William F. Ogburn, 
formerly chief cost of living expert for the 
National War Labor Board, and published in the 
August, 1919, issue of the Monthly Lalor Beviete of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
page 22. 

Mr. Rouse— I refer the Arbitrator to Section 1 
at page 4 of the report that we are submitting as 
Exhibit C. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit C with the 
arbitrator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading the brief as 
follows : 



Type of food. 



Number 

of ounces 

consumed 

per man 

per day. 



Meat and flsh 6.83 

Dairy products.; 25.20 

Cereals 16.46 

Sugar 2.43 

Vegelables 14.61 | 

Miscellaneous •88 . 

Fats 1-77 
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(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit D and E with the 



I Arbitrator.) 



TABLE II— COMPARATIVE PRICES OF" 22* 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD BETWEEN 

MARCH, 1914, AND MARCH, 1920, WITH 

PERCENTAGE INCREASES. 



Article. 



, — Prices in cents — i 
Market March, March, 
unit.x 1914. t 1920.11 



In- 
crease. 



Dairy products — 

Milk qt. 

Butter lb. 

Cheese lb. 

Cereals : 

Flour lb. 

Rice lb. 

Bread ...lb. 

Cornmeal lb. 

Vegetables : 

Potatoes lb. 

Sugar lb. 

Meat: 

Eggs doz. 

Sirloin steak, .lb. 

Round steak, .lb. 

Bacon lb. 

Ham lb. 

Chicken lb. 

Rib roast lb. 

Chuck steak. . . lb. 

Plate beef lb. 

Pork chops lb. 

Fats: 

Lard lb. 

Miscellaneous : 

Tea lb. 

Coffee lb. 



9.0 


18.0 


34.0 


73.0 


20.6t 


40.0 


3.2 


9.0 


8.3t 


17.0 


6.2 


10.0 


3.4 


9.0 


2.5 


7.0 


4.5 


17.0 


39.8 


67.0 


26.0 


47.0 


25.4 


45.0 


25.1 


49.0 


30.0 


40.0 


21.6 


50.0 


21.8 


42.0 


18.1 


31.0 


14.8 


30.0 


21.8 


41.0 


16.T 


31.0 


43.3 


60.0 


26.3 


45.0 



100% 
109% 
95% 

181% 

105% 

61% 

164% 

180% 
277% 



77% 
95% 



131% 
92% 



97% 

39% 

71% 



* Exhibit D.^ Montlily Labor Review, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, May, 1919, p. 133. 

t Exhibit B. November, 1914, prices. Monthly 
Labor Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
January, 1920, p. 81. 

t Based on . figures of IT. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

H Based on figures of Typographical Union. 

Using Professor Ogburn's estimates of the dis- 
tribution of the difEerent articles in the family 
budget and weighing the average percentage in- 
creases of the various types of food accordingly, 
it was found that the average percentage increase 
of food between March, 1914, and March, 1920, 
was 128 per cent. 

COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OP 
FOOD. 

Wholesale prices of several articles of food 
included in the twenty-two principal articles were 
compared according to Dun'a estimates for Novem- 
ber, 1914, and March, 1920. 

Since the twenty-two principal articles of food 
which the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics uses 
in comparing present prices with those of 1914 
included only one vegetable, i. e., potatoes, it 
was thought advisable to secure prices of several 
other vegetables in order to ascertain their rates 
of increase. The percentage increase of the several 
show that they would in no way affect the average 
increase in food prices (See Table II), which was 
worked out on the basis of Professor Ogburn's 
table. The comparative prices of these vegetables 
and other articles of food, with percentage in- 
creases, follow; 

TABLE III— COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE 

PRICES OF FOOD FOR NOVEMBER, 1914, 

AND MARCH, 1920, WITH PERCENTAGE 

INCREASES. 



c: 



Article and 
market unit. 



, ^Prices for ^ 

Nov. , March, 

1914. 1920. 



P. C. 

of in- 
crease. 



Beans, dry... 


lb. 


?0.06 


*0.12 


Peas, dry.... 


...r..lb. 


.04 


.11 


Cabbage 


bbl. 


1.60 


4.00 


Onions 


bag 


.75 


3.00 


Turnips 


. . .bush. 


1.00 


2.00 


Eggs 


.. . .doz. 


.30 


.63 


Cheese 


lb. 


■15^4 


.29 


Butter 


lb. 


.22% 


.51 


Sugar 


lb. 


.05 


.14 


Coffee 


lb. 


.06% 


• 14% 


Tea 


lb. 


.18 


.25 


Rice 


lb. 


• 05% 


.14^4 


Flour 


bbl. 


4.75 


10.75 


Bread 


lb. 


.08 


.09 




bbl. 


3.00 
.12 


10 00 


Lard 


lb. 


.20 


Ham 


lb. 


.14 


.27 



..lb. .11% 



.28% 



100 

176 

166 

300 

100 

77 

90 

126 

180 

144 

39 

162 

126 

SO 

233 

87 

93 

104 



Exhibit G, Dun's Review. March 6, 1920, p. 14 

(Mr. Bouse filed Exhibits B and G with the 
Arbitrator.) j,, , 

Mr. Oppenheimer (reading) — 

• BENT. 

In order to ascertain the increase in rents for 
dwellings where members of the Typographical 
Union reside, a questionnaire was submitted to 
a number of members of the organization residing 
in different parts of New York and vicimty. Thus 
the sections of Brooklyn, the Bronx, ffianhattan 
and different near-by districts of Long Island and 
New Jersey were covered. Rent statistics were 
obtained from 43 members residing in Brooklyn; 
22 in the Bronx; 29 in Manhattan, and 18 m 
miscellaneous districts, such as Long Island and 
New Jersey. 

The rents paid in 1914 and in 1919, as well as 
the periodic increases between those years were 
gathered from the questionnaires distributed 
among the members of the Union. The total num- 
ber of investigated cases is 112. 

Table IV contains the rent figures for 1914 and 
1019 with the percentage increase, for Brooklyn. 

Table V contains the rent figures for the Bronx, 
with the percentage increase between 1914 and 
1919. 

Table VI contains the rent figures for Manhattan, 
with the percentage increase between 1914 and 
1919. 

Table VII contains the rent figures for the mis- 
cellaneous districts, with the percentage increase 
bettveen 1914 and 1919. 

Table VIII contains a selected list of cases of 
excessively high increases in rent in various sec- 
tions of the city. 

Table IX gives a detailed list of eleven cases 
showing the periodic increases in rents between 
1914 and 1919. 

Table X is a recapitulation of the various rent 
statistics, giving the average increase in rent in 
the various sections and the entire city between 
1914 and 1919^ 

TABLE IV— COMPARATIVE RENTALS IN 

BROOKLYN FOB 1914 .AND 1919, WITH 

PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE. 

P~C~ 
Jan^, Dec^, of in- 

1914. 1919. Increase. crease. 



Exhibit E (1) Dun's Review, November 7, 1914, 
p. 17. 



$20.00 


$30.00 


$10.00 


50 


25.00 


45.00 


20.00 


80 


19.00 


30.00 


11.00 


57 


17.00 


47.60 


30.60 


179 


35.00 


48.00 


13.00 


37 


16.00 


35.00 


19.00 


IM 


35.00 


40.00 


5.00 


14 


23.00 


43.00 


20.00 


87 


15.00 


36.00 


20.00 


133 


23.00 


40.00 


17.00 


74 


26.00 


50.00 


25.00 


100 


18.00 


40.00 


22.00 


122 


15.00 


21.00 


6.00 


40 


15.84 


31.25 


15.41 


97 


14.00 


24.00 


10.00 


71 


36.00 


48.00 


13.00 1 


37 


17.00 


30.00 


13.00 


77 


18.00 


24.00 


6.00 


33 


16.00 


28.00 


12.00 


75 


18.00 


50.00 


32.00 


17T 


18.00 


28.00 


10.00 


65 


10.00 


16.00 


6.00 


60 


19.00 


25.00 


6.00 


32 


19.00 


25.00 


6.00 


32 


15.00 


28.00 


13.00 


87 


25.(50 


56.00 


30.00 


120 


18.00 


25.00 


7.00 


39 


24.00 


40.00 


18.00 


67 


26.00 


40.00 


15.00 


60 


24.00 


40.00 


16.00 


67 


25.00 


38.00 


11.00 


44 


22.00 


33.00 


11.00 


60 


36.00 


67.60 


32.50 


93 


18.00 


23.00 


5.00 


27 


17.00 


40.00 


23.00 


135 


20.00 


28.00 


8.00 


40 


27.50 


36.00 


7.60 


27 


25.00 


55.00 


80.00 


120 


24.00 


38.00 


14.00 


6S 


26.00 


47.00 


22.00 


as 


15.00 


26.00 


10.00 


6T 


20.00 


28.00 


8.00 


40 


25.00 


38.00 


13.00 


52 



TABLE V— COMPARATIVE RENTALS IN 
BRONX FOR 1914 AND 1919. WITH PER- 
CENTAGE OP INCREASE. 



Jan.,- 
1914. 



Deo., 
1919. 



Increase. 



P. C. 
of in- 
crease. 



$28.00 


$44.00 


$16.00 


21.00 


35.00 


14.00 


19.00 


38.00 


19.00 


21.00 


36.00 


15.00 


18.00 


30.00 


12.00 


23.00 


40.00 


17.00 


20.00 


38.00 


18.00 


16.00 


36.00 


20.00 


35.00 


65.00 


20.00 


16.00 


29.00 


13.00 


21.00 


36.00 


15.00 


16.00 


35.00 


19.00 


16.00 


41.00 


25.00 


24.00 


41.00 


17.00 


25.00 


38.00 


13.00 


16.00 


36.00 


20.00 


15.00 


30.00 


15.00 


14.00 


30.00 


16.00 


18.00 


35.00 


17.00 


24.00 


48.00 


24.00 


30.00 


49.00 


19.00 


30.00 


45.00 


15.00 



B7 

67 

100 

71 

67 

74 

90 

12S 

57 

81 

71 

119 

156 

71 

52 

125 

100 

114 

94 

100 

63 

50 



TABLE VI— COMPARATIVE RENTALS IN MAN- 
HATTAN FOR 1914 AND 1919. 









P. C. 


Jan., 


Dec, 




of in- 


1914. 


1919. 


Increase. 


crease. 


$30.00 


$42.00 


$12.00 


40 


20.00 


43.00 


23.00 


115 


85.00 


150.00 


65.00 


76 


14.00 


25.00 


11.00 


79 


18.00 


27.00 


9.00 


50 


60.00 


95.00 


35.00 


58 


32.00 


40.00 


8.00 


25 


50.00 


70.00 


20.00 


40 


26.00 


50.00 


24.00 


92 


23.00 


40.00 


17.00 


74 


22.00 


66.00 


44.00 


200 


21.00 


40.00 


19.00 


90 


18.00 


42.00 


24.00 


133 


16.00 


50.00 


34.00 


213 


36.00 


80.00 


14.00 


39 


28.00 


47.30 


19.50 


70 


15.00 


23.00 


8.00 


53 


35.00 


65.00 


30.00 


86 


25.00 


40.50. 


IB. 50 


62 


18.00 


22.00 


4.00 


22 


16.00 


47.00 


31.00 


194 


30.00 


B2.B0 


22.50 


75 


28.00 


50.00 


22.00 


79 


25.00 


38.00 


13.00 


52 


29.00 


50.00 


21.00 


72 


42.00 


55.00 


13.00 


31 


18.00 


40.00 


22.00 


122 


23.00 


36.00 


13.00 


56 


26.00 


41.00 


15.00 


57 



TABLE VII— COMPARATIVE RENTALS IN MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LOCATIONS FOR 1914 
AND 1919. 











P.O. 




Jan., 


Deo., 


In- 


of 




1914. 


1919. 


crease. 


Inc. 


Westchester County.. 


$21.00 


$50.00 


$29.00 


138 


Bayonne, N. J 


19.00 


32.00 


13.00 


68 


New Brighton, S. I.. 


14.00 


20.00 


6.00 


43 


Hoboken, N. J 


28.00 


40.00 


13.00 


43 




22.00 


35.00 


13.00 


59 


Middle VillUBe, L. I. 


14.00 


28.00 


14.00 


100 


West Hoboken, N. J. 


22.00 


35.00 


18.00 


59 


Westchester County.. 


17.00 


40.00 


23.00 


135 


Jersey City, N. J 


25.00 


30.00 


5.00 




Jersey City, N. J 


21.00 


40.00 


19.00 


90 


Jersey City, N. J.... 


17.00 


40.00 


23.00 


13B 


Maspeth, L. I 


17.00 


28.00 


11.00 


65 




22.00 


45.00 


23.00 


105 


Long Island City 


15.00 


27.00 


12.00 


80 


Jersey City, N. J 


14.00- 


21.00 




W) 




23.00 


3B.0O 


12.00 




West New York, N. J. 


22.00 


40.00 


18.00 


82 




15.00 


25.00 


10.00 


67 







TABLE VIII— ESPECIALLY HIGH INCREASES 
IN RENTS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
1914 AND 1919, AND PERCENTAGE 
INCREASES. 



Location. 



P. C. 
Jan., Deo., In- of 

1914. 1919. crease, inc. 



Brooklyn $17.00 

Brooklyn 15.00 

Brooklyn 25.00 

Brooklyn 18.00 

Brooklyn 18.00 

Brooklyn 35.00 

Brooklyn 17.00 

Brooklyn 25.00 

Bronx 19.00 

Bronx 16.00 

Bronx 16.00 

Bronx 16.00 

Bronx 16.00 

Bronx 15.00 

Bronx 24.00 

New York 22.00 

New York 18.00 

New York 16.00 

New York 16.00 

New York 18.00 

Westchester 21.00 

Middle Village 14.00 

Jersey City, N. J 17.00 

Maspeth, L. 1 22.00 

Westchester 17.00 



$47.50 


$29.50 


179 


35.00 


20.00 


183 


50.00 


25.00 


100 


40.00 


22.00 


nt 


50.00 


32.00 


177 


67.50 


32.50 


93 


40.00 


23.00 


135 


56.00 


30.00 


120 


38.00 


19.00 


lOrt 


36.00 


20.00 


125 


35.00 


19.00 


119 


41.00 


25.00 


IBB 


36.00 


20.00 


125 


30.00 


15.00 


1(K> 


48.00 


24.00 


1(H> 


66.00 


44.00 


mt 


42.00 


24.00 


133 


50.00 


34.00 


213 


50.00 


34.00 


213 


40.00 


22.00 


122 


60.00 


29.00 


138 


28.00 


14.00 


KN) 


40.00 


23.00 


135 


45.00 


23.00 


105 


40.00 


23.00 


135 



TABLE IX— INSTANCES OF EXORBITANT IN- 
CREASES IN RENTS, raDICATING THE 
PERIODIC INCREASES BETTWEEN 
1914 AND 1919. 
Case No. 1— (Middle Village, Long Island). 

Rent paid In January, 1914. . $14.00 

Increase in 1916 $4.00 

Increase In 1918 1.00 

Increase in 1919 3.00 

Increase in 1919 6.00 

Total Increases 14.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $28.00 

Percentage increase lOO 

Case No. 2— (Bronx, N. Y.). .,„ ,v^ 

Rent paid in January, 1914.. $16.00 

Increase in 1917 $10.00 

Increase in 1918 4.00 

Increase in 1919 11.00 

Total increases 25.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $41.00 

Percentage increase 85 

Case No. 3— (Bronx, N. Y.). __ , .,„ „„ 

Rent paid in January, 1914. . $18.00 

Increase in 1917 $3.00 

Increase in 1918 8.00 

Increase in 1919 9.00 

Total increases 20.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $36.00 

Percentage increase 125 

Case No. 4— (Bronx, N. Y.). ^ „ 

Rent paid in January, 1914. . $19.00 

Increase in 1916 $1.00 

Increase in 1918 4.00 

Increase in 1919 14.00 

Total increases 19.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $38.00 

Percentage increase 100 

Case No. 5— (New York City, Manhattan). , _ „„ 
Rent paid In January, 1914. . $28.00 

Increase in 1917 $6.00 

Increase in 1918 9.00 

Increase in 1919 4.50 

Total Increases 19.50 

Rent paid In 1919 **''-5S 

Percentage increase 70 

Case No. 6-(Manhattan). ,„» nn 

Rent paid in January, 1914.. $26.00 

Increase in 1915 $4.00 

Increase in 1919— 

June g.BO 

, July 3.50 

September 3.00 

December 11.00 

Total increases .?-!-59 

Rent paid in 1919 $50.00 

Percentage Increase 92 



Case No. 7— (Manhattan). eiann 

Rent paid in January, 19M. . SIS.W 

Increase in 1916 ?2.00 

Increase in 1917 3.00 

Increase in 1918 8.00 

Increase In 1919. • 11- 00 

Total increases ^^***' 

Kent paid in 1919 **2-00 

Percentage increase J^*" 

Case No. &-CManhattan). iinm 
Rent paid in January, 1914.. JflB.UU 

Increase in 1915 $4.00 

Increase In 1916 5.00 

Increase in 1917 B.OO 

Increase in 1918 5.00 

Increase in 1919 ■ 1500 

Total increases 34.00 

Rent paid in 1919 *^**A?2 

Percentage increase ^-i^ 

Case No. 9— (Brooklyn). . 

Rent paid in January, 1914. . J17.UU 

Increase in 1915 $7.00 

Increase in 1916 6.00 

Increase in 1918 12.50 

Increase in 1919 5.00 

Total increases 30.50 

Rent paid in 1919 ^""M 

Percentage ' increase 179 

Case No. 10— (Brooklyn). „- ,>„ 

Rent paid in January, 1914.. $15.00 

Increase in 1916 $5.00 

Increase in 1917 5.00 

Increase in 1918 5.00 

Increase in 1919 5.0O 

Total increases. 20.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $35.00 

Percentage increase 133 

Case No. 11— (Brooklyn). 

Rent paid in January, 1914.. $22.00 

Increase in 1916 $8.00 

Increase in 1919 10.00 

Increase, Dec. 1919... 26.00 

Total Increases 44.00 

Rent paid in 1919 $66.00 

Percentage increase 200 

TABLE X 

RECAPITULATION OF RENT STATISTICS FOR 

1914 AND 1919 



I meet during these days when the high cost of 

' living seems mounting ever higher. 

The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor for purposes of comparison has made a 
study of the rentals paid by 100 families token 
at random from its records of 1914, and of the- 
rentals paid by another 100 families at the present 
time. The increase shown in the total paid by 
these people this year amounts to 69 2-5 per cent. 
The rentals by which the 1920 comparisons were 
made constitute those of families who live in 
approximately the same districts as the cases that 
were selected as representative of the rentals paid 
six years ago: 

The comparisons follow: 



Average 
monthly 
Total. rent. 



One hundred- families in 1914 
paying monthly rent (cases 
taken at random from 1914 
flies) $92d.50 

One hundred families in 1920 
paying monthly rent (cases 
taken at random from approx- 
imately the same districts in 
the 1920 files) 1.613.50 

Increase in total rent paid by 
100 families hblDi 



$9.52 



16.13 



District. 


Number 
of cases. 


Percent- 
age in- 
crease. 


Manhattan 

Bronx 


29 

22 

43 


80 
87 
72 


Miscellaneous 


18 


78 



According to the data presented above, It was 
found that the average percentage increase in 
rents wa-s: For Manhattan, 80 per cent. ; for 
The Bronx, 87 per cent. ; for Brooklyn, 72 per 
cent. ; and for the miscellaneous districts, 78 per 
cent. ; the general average for the entire city 
being 79 per cent. 

An Investigation recently conducted by the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
with regard to rents in the sections of the city 
where the workers reside, disclosed the fact that 
rents have increased during the period of 1914 
and 1919 69 2-5 per cent., which approximates 
the above estiniate obtained from members of 
the Typographical Union. (See Exhibit on Rents.) 

EXHIBIT ON RENTS 
STATEMENT BY ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 

ONE HUNDRED FAMILIES IN TENEMENT 
SECTIONS OF NEW YORK WHO PAID TOTAL 
RENTALS OF $952.50 IN 1914 ARE PAYING AN 
INCREASE OF 69 2-6 PER CENT. AT 
PRESENT; POOD UP 90 PER CENT.; CLOTH- 
ING 120 PER CENT. HIGHER, MAKE IT IN- 
CREASINGLY DIPPICXJLT FOR A. I. C. P. TO 
CARE FOR DESTITUTE PAMTLIES. 

Released for the papers of Sunday, February 
29. 1920. 

The Increase in rentals throughout the length 
and breadth of the city, which is true of the 
poorer sections as well as the better residential 
localities, Is only one of the reasons why New 
York's poor are finding it impossible to make ends 



Percentage of increase in six years 69%% 

CLOTHING 
The estimate of the increase in the cost of 
clothing reported by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board during the period of 1914-1919 is 
135 per cent, for the United States. According to 
an investigation into the cost of clothing in New 
York City conducted by the Typographical Union, 
the increase during the same period is placed 
at 150 per cent. . , 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit H with the 
Arbitrator.) . , . .„ 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as 
follows: ^ ^^ 

According to accepted apportionments of the 
various expenditures of an average family, the 
expenses for food are placed at 43.1 per cent, of 
the budget; rent, 17.7 per cent.; clothing, 13.2 
per cent.; fuel and light, 5.6 per cent.; sundries 
at 20.4 per cent. (See Bulletin National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Research Report Number 
19, September, 1919, p. 24.) 
(Mr. Rouse filed Exhibit I with the Arbitrator.) 
Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as fol- 
lows: 

It will be noted that the first three items con- 
sumed 74 per cent., or almost three-fourths of 
the total expenditure of the average family. Esti- 
mating the increase of the remaining items of the 
budget at the same ratio, the average percentage 
increase in the cost of living will be based on the 
increases reported for food, rent and clothing, 
which according to the investigation were found 
to be 138 per cent., 79 per cent, and 150 per cent., 
respectively. Calculating on the basis of the 
apportionment of the various expenditures as out- 
lined above, it was found that the general in- 
crease in the cost of living for the period of 1914- 
1919 was 121 per cent. 

EXHIBIT OP COST OF LIVING. 
The Times of February 17, 1920, carried the 
announcement that the State Commission on 
Necessaries of Life in Boston, Mass., reported to 
the Legislature that the cost of living in Mas- 
sachusetts since 1914 has risen 92 per cent. The 
price of various articles of food, and rents, are 
much higher in New York City than they are in 
Massachusetts. The average percentage increase 
in the cost of living during the same period for 
New York City must therefore be placed at a 
higher figure than 92 per cent. 

' 'Boston. Feb. 16.— An increase of 92 per 
cent, since 1914 in the cost of living in Mas- 
sachusetts is shown in a report to the Legis- 
lature submitted to-day by the State Legis- 
lature Commission on Necessaries of Life, of 
which Brig. -Gen, John H. Sherburne is chair- 
man. The advance, the commission finds, la 
due largely to increased demand and decreased 
supply, both natural outgrowths of the war." 
SECTION 11. 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING WAGE SCALE 
OF NEWSPAPER PRINTERS— DAY. NIGHT 
AND MIDNIGHT SHIFTS— BASED UPON 
THE INCREASE IN THE COST 
OF LIVING, 1914-1920. 
Prepared by Typographical Union No. 6, 

COMPARATIVE WAGE SCALES 
A comparative study of wage scales of day, 
night and midnight newspaper printers prevailing 
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in the industry during the period of 1912-1920 is 
given in the following pages: 

Table I shows the wage scales and percentage 
increases of the various classes of newspaper 
printers between 1912 and 1919. It will be ob- 
served from the table, that during the period 
of 1912-1917 no increases were granted to the 
workers, and the scales of $30, $33 and $36, re- 
spectively, prevailing up to January 1, 1918, when 
the scales were revised to $32, $35 and $3'8, re- 
spectively, showing an Increase of 6 per cent, for 
the day printers, 6 per cent.— for the night printers 
and B per cent, for the midnight printers. On 
July 1, 1918, the scales were raised to $34..50, 
$37.50 and $40.50, making a total increase over 
1914 of 15 per cent, for the day printers, 14 per 
cent, for the night printers and 13 per cent, for 
the midnight printers. The following year, April 
1, 1919, the scales were again revised and the 
wages of the day, night and midnight printers 
were brought up to $43.50, $46.50 and $49.50, re- 
spectively, the increase during, the seven years 
being 45 per cent., 41 per cent, and 38 per cent., 
respectively. 

TABLE I— WAGE SCALES OF NEWSPAPER 
SHIFTS— SHOWING PERIODIC 



(Boston); codfish, large dried, quintal; coffee, 
Rio, No. 7; sugar, standard, granulated; tea, For- 
mosa (New Orleans) prime; salt, fine domestic; 
rice, domestic, good; bean^, choice marrow (New 
York); peas, choice (New York); potatoes, eastern. 

Fresh and Dried Fruits— Apples, State; peanuts, 
fancy Virginia; lemons, choice, box; raisins, layer; 
currants, new, dried. 

Hides and Leather— Native, steer hides, No. 1; 
hemlock, packer, middle No. 1; union, middle- 
backs, tannery run; oak, scoured backs. No. 1. 

Raw and Manufactured Textiles— Cotton, mid- 
dling, uplands; wool, O. fine unwashed delaine 
(Boston); wool, O. half-blood, unwashed comb; 
hemp, Manila; jute, average of grades; silk, 
Shinshlu, filature; flax. New Zealand, spot; print 
cloths, 64s (Boston); standard sheetings, brown 
so. (Boston); ginghams, Amosk. staple (Boston); 
cotton sheetings, southern. 

Metals — ^Iron ore, old range, Bessemer, hem'te; 
pig. No. 1 foundry, east (New York); pig. No. 2 
foundry, south (Birmingham); pig, Bessemer 
(Pittsburgh); steel billets, Bessemer; steel rails, 
standard Bessemer <Pittsburgh); tin plates, Amer- 

PRINTBRS-i-DAY, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES. 





1912-1917 
(No increase.) 


January 1, 
1918. 


Increase. 


July 1, 
1918. 


Increase. 


April 1, 
1919. 


Increase. 


Day 

Night 

Midnight . 


$30.00 

.33.00 

36 00 


$32.00 
35.00 
38.00 


6% 
6% 
5% 


$34.50 
37.50 
40.50 


15% 
14% 
13% 


$43.50 
46.50 
49.50 


45% 
41% 

38% 







Table II classilles the scales as well as the rates 
of increases by years to enable comparisons with 
the increases in the cost of living. This was 
found necessary since the changes in the scales 
were made at different times of the year. Thus, 
the scale between 1914-1917 is the same, while the 
average scale for 1918 is $33.25 for the day 
printers, $36.25 for the night printers and $39.25 
for the midnight printers, and that of 1919, $41.25, 
^44.25 and $47.25, respectively, showing the aver- 
age rates of increase as 38. 34 and 31 per cent, 
for the various shifts. 



ican (Pittsburgh); steel beams (Pittsburgh); silver, 
commercial bars (New York); copper, electrolytic 
(New York); lead, pig, western (New York); tin, 
pig, spot (New York); quicksilver (San Fran- 
cisco). 

Coal and Coke — Anthracite, stove sizes (New 
York) ; bituminous (Pittsburgh) ; ConnellsvillQ coke, 
short ton ; southern coke, beehive (Chattanooga) . 

Mineral and Vegetable Oils — Petroleum, crude 
(New York); petroleum, refined, cases; Unseed, 
gallon; cottonseed, crude, prime (New York); cas- 
tor. No. 1; olive, Italian, barrels. 



TABLE II— A-\ 
AND 


^ERAGE YEARLY WAGE SCALES OF NEWSPAPER PRINTERS— DAY, 
MIDNIGHT SHIFTS— SHOWING PERIODIC PERCENTAGE INCREASES. 


NIGHT 




1912-1917 
(No increase.) 


Average scale, 
1918. 


Increase. 


Average scale, 
1919. 


Increase. 


Day 

Night 

Midnight 


$30.00 

33.00 

36.00 


$33.25 
36.25 
39.25 


11% 

10% 

9% 


$41.25 
44.25 
47,25 


38% 
34% 
31% 









The following table (Table III) is based upon 
Bradstreet's estimates of the increases in whole- 
sale prices during the period of 1914 and March, 
1920. (See Bradstreet's March 13, 1920, page 177.) 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit J with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer then continued reading the 
l>rief, as follows; 

The averages for the years 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, and of January, February and March. 
1920, were used in comparing the Increases in the 
wage scales with the increases in the cost of 
living. 

Bradstreet's figures are based upon the following 
list of essential commoditiss, including bread- 
:stuffs, livestock, provisions and groceries, fresh 
and dried fruits, hides and leather, raw and 
manufactured textiles, metals, coal and coke, 
mineral and vegetable oils, naval stores, building 
Tnaterials. chemicals, drugs and miscellaneous, 
listing altogether about 100 articles. 

Mr. Rouse— Exhibit K is submitted, showing the 
relation of the wholesale prices to retail prices, 
which was prepared by the Industrial Relations 
Bureau. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit K with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief, as 
follows: _ „ „„ 

BRADSTREET'S LIST OF COMMODITIES. 

Breadstufts— Wheat, No. 2, red winter; corn, 
No. 2, mixed elevator; oats. No. 3, white, eleva- 
tor; barley. No. 2 (Milwaukee); rye, western; 
flour, straight winter. 

Livestock— Beeves, best native steers (Chicago); 
sheep, prime (Chicago); hogs, prime (Chicago); 
horses, average common to best (Chicago). 

Provisions and Groceries— Beef, carcasses (Chi- 
cago) ; hogs, market pigs, carcasses (Chicago); 
mutton, carcasses (Chicago); milk (New York); 
eggs. State, fresh (New York); bread (New York); 
beef, family; pork, new mess; bacon, short ribs, 
smoked (Chicago); hams, smoked; lard, western 
steam; butter, creamery. State, best; cheese, 
choice eastern factory; mackerel. No. 1, bays 



Naval Stores — Rosin, good strained (Savannah) ; 
turpentine, machine reg. (Savannah); tar, regular 
(Wilmington, N. C). 

Building Materials — Brick, Hudson river, hard; 
lime, eastern common; Cement, domestic (Port- 
land); nails, wire, store; glass, window, 10x15, 
box; pine, yellow, 12-inch and under; timber, 
eastern spruce, wide random; timber, hemlock 
(Pa.), random. 

Chemicals and Drugs — Alum potash, lump; bi- 
carbonate soda, American; borax, crystals; car- 
bolic acid, drums; caustic soda, 76 per cent.; 
nitric acid, 42 degrees; sulphuric acid, 66 degrees; 
phosphate rock (S. C.)' ground; alcohol, U. S. P.; 
opium, cases; quinine sulphate, domestic. 

Miscellaneous — Hops, Pacific, choice; rubber, up- 
river. Para, fine new; tobacco, medium leaf, bur- 
ley (Louisville) ; paper, news, roll, transient; 
ground bone, find., average ton; hay, prime (Newr 
York); cottonseed (Houston). 

TABLE III— COMPARATIVE STUDY OP WAGE 
SCALES OF NBWSPAPEIR PRINTERS, DAY. 
NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT SHIFTS, 1914-1920. 
BASED ON BRADSTREET'S ESTIMATE OF 
INCREASE IN COST OP LIVING. 
Prevailing wage scale, 1914 — 

Day $30.00 

Night 33.00 

Midnight 36.00 

Prevailing wage scale, 1915 (no increase) — 

Day $30.00 

Night 33.00 

Midnight 36.00 

Wage scale to correspond with" increased cost 
of living in 1915 (10 per cent.)— 

Day »33.00 

Night 36.30 

Midnight 39-™ 

Prevailing wage scale, 1916 (no increase)- 

Day »30.00 

Night 33.00 

Midnight 36.00 



Wage scale to correspond with Increased cost o£ 
living (33 per cent)., 1916— 139.90 

Nfjiit' ■.■.■.■.'.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.".'.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■. 43.89 

Midnight *'•""' 

Prevailing wage scale, 1917 (no Increase)— 

r>av $iiU.UU 

Nfght' ■.■.■.'.■............: 33.00 

Midnight 36.00 

■Wage scale to correspond with increased cost 
of living, 191T (76 per cent.)— ^^ 

M!!n*gii'::..::.::.:: 83.o6 

Average wage scale, 1918 (average percentage 
increase, 10 per cent.)- 2^ 

Night 36.25 

Midnight 39.26 

Wage scale to correspond with increased cost of 
living, 1918 (112 per cent.)— 

Day ?63.60 

Night 69-96 

Midnight '6.32 

Averagf wage scale, 1919 (average percentage 
increase, 34 per cent.)— 

Day $41.25 

Nllht • 44.25 

Midnight 47.25 

Wage scale to correspond with increased cost 
of living, 1919 (110 per cent.)— 

Day $63.00 

Night 69.30 

Midnight 75.60 

Wage scale prevailing at present (March, 1920) 
(average percentage increase, 41 per cent.)— 

Day $43. 50 

Night 46.50 

Midnight 49.50 

Wage scale to correspond with Increased coat of 
living (March, 1920, 132 per cent.)— 

Day $69.60 

Night 76.56 

Midnight 83.52 

From the preceding table It will be observed 
that while the average increase in the cost of 
living, according to Bradstreet's estimate, was 10 
per cent, in 1915 compared with that of 1914, 
33 per cent, in 1916, 76 per cent, in 1917, 112 
per cent, in 1918, 110 per cent, in 1919, and 182 
per cent, in January, February and March, 1920, 
the wage scales for the same periods showed no 
increase during the years of 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
the average increase for 1918 being 10 per cent, 
and for 1919. 34 per cent., while the prevailing 
wage scale shows an average percentage increase 
of 41 per cent, over 1914. Thus we can see that 
the scales of the day men, which were $30 be- 
tween 1914 and 1917, $33.25 in 1918, and $41.26 in 
1919, and at present, $43.50, should have been, 
according to the increase in the cost of living, 
$33 in 1915, $39.90 in 1916, $62.80 in 1917, $63.60 
in 1918, $63 in 1919, and at present, $69.60. The 
scales of the night men, which were $33 between 
1914 and 1917, $36. 25 in 1918, $44.25 in 1919, and 
$46.50 at present, should have been, according to 
Bradstreet's estimate, $36.30 in 1916, $43.89 in 

1916, $68.08 in 1917, $69.96 in 1918, $69.30 in 1919, 
and $76.56 at present. The scales of the midnight 
men, which were $36 between 1914 and 1917, 
$39.26 in 1918, $47.26 in 1919, and $49.60 at pres- 
ent, should have been, according to the above 
estimate, $39.60 in 1916, $47.88 in 1916, $63.06 in 

1917, $76.32 in 1918, $75.60 in 1919, and $83.52 at 
present. 

The following table. Table IV, is a comparison 
of the average scale for 1919 with that of 1914, 
and the Increase in the cost of living based upon 
the estimate of the National Industrial Conference 
Board between July, 1914, and March, 1920, which 
l3 95 per cent. 

(Mr. House then filed Exhibit L with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief, as 
follows: 

TABLE IV— COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WAGE 
SCALES AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
COST OF LIVING, JULY, 1914-MARCH, 1920, 
BASED ON ESTIMATE OP INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD. 



Wage scale 

to corre- 

Average spend with 

scale for increased 

Craft. Prevail- 1919 (Av, cost 

Newspaper ing wage per cent. of living 

pr inters scale, 191A inc., 34%) (95%) 

Day $30.00 $41.25 $58.60 

Night 38.00 44.25 64.35 

Midnight 36.00 47.25 70.20 



The estimate of the increase in the cost of Iiv- 
ing for the period 1914-1920 used m this table (96 
per cent.) is based upon data collected by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, of Boston. 
Mass. This Board has conducted several investli 
gations into the cost of living throughout this 
country, and has published several memoranda 
on the subject. The board is a co-operative body, 
composed of national and State industrial organ- 
izations, and is organized to provide a clearing 
house of information on industrial matters. It !s 
maintained by the following industrial bodies: 
American Cotton Manufacturers' Association, 
American Hardware Manufacturers' Association, 
American Paper and Pulp Association, Electrical 
Manufacturers' Club, Manufacturing Chemists' 
Association of the United States. National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers' Association, National Metal Trades As- 
sociation, Rubber Association of America, Silk 
Association of America, United Typotnetae of 

According to the investigation of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which is the latest 
published on the subject of the coat of living, 
the cost of food during this period has increased 
100 per cent.; rent, 49 per cent.; clothing, 177 
per cent.; fuel, light and heat, 49 per cent., and 
sundries, 83 per cent. Basing the calculations of 
the (increase in the cost of living on the scheme 
of budget expenditures referred to in Section I, 
page 26. the average increase in the cost of liv- 
ing between 1914 and 1920 is found to be 95 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind that this esti- 
mate is for the entire country, and that the in- 
crease, particularly in the prices of food and rent, 
are much higher . in New York city than in any 
other parts of the country. This explains the dis- 
crepancy between the increase in the cost of food 
as ascertained by the investigation of the Typo- 
graphical Union (128 per cent.) and the National 
Industrial Conference Board (100 per cent.), as 
well as the difference in rents, which, according 
to the estimate of the Typographical Union, have 
increased 79 per cent., and according to the esti- 
mate of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
49 per cent. 

Basing the calculations «n this estimate (95 per 
cent.) the scales for the three classes of workers 
should have been $58.60 for the day printers, 
$64.36 for the night printers, and $70.20 for the 
midnight printers. 

The following table (Table V) is a comparison of 
the prevailing scales with the increase in the cost 
of living based upon the estimate of the increase 
in prices of food between 1913 and 1920, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor statiatics, which is 
106 per cent. ; (^) the increase in rents, according 
to the investigation of the Typographical Union, 
i. e., 79 per cent., and the increases in the other 
items of the budget, according to the latest inves- 
tigation of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, i. e., 177 per cent, for clothing, 49 per cent, 
for fuel, light and heat, and 83 per cent, for 
sundries. The average increase in the cost of liv- 
ing for this period is thus found to be 103 per 
cent. According to these calculations, the scales 
should have been $60.90 for the day printers, 
$66.99 for the night printers, and $73.08 for the 
midnight printers. _ 

TABLE V— COMPARATIVE STUDY OP WAGE 
SCALES AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
COST OP LIVING, FEBRUARY, 1913-PEB- 
RUARY, 1920, BASED IN PART ON ESTI- 
MATE OF THE U. S. BUREAU OP LABOR 
STATISTICS. 

Wage 
Prevailing scale to 
wage scale correspond 
March, 1920 with inc. 



Craft. Prevail- 

Newspaper ing wage 

printers. scale, 1913. 

Day $30.00 

l^ight 33.00 

Midnight 36.00 



(Average cost of 

per cent. living 

Inc., 41%) (103%) 

$43.60 $60.90 

46.60 66.99 

49.50 73.08 



(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit M with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer (reading)— Bradstreet's estimate 
for the increase in the cost of living, based upon 
wholesale prices of about 100 essential commodities 
referred to above for March, 1920, as compared 
with August, 1914, is 138.8 per cent. (Exhibit J.) 
Calculating on this basis (see Table VI) we find 
that the present scales should be $71.64 for the 

'■ See advance announcement. New York Times. 
March 22, 1920, 
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day printers; $78.80 for the night printers, and 

$91.96 lor the midnight printers, as against $43.50, 

$46.50 and $49.50, which are the prevailing scales. 

TABLE VI— COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WAGE 

SCALES AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 

COST OP LIVING, AUGUST, 1914, AND 

MARCH, 1920, BASED ON BRADSTREKT'S 

ESTIMATE. 



"Wage scale 

Prevailing to corre- 

Prevailing wage spond with 

wage scale, increased 

scale, March, cost of liv- 

Craft. 1914. 1920. ing (138%.) 

Day $30.00 $43.50 $71.84 

Night 33.00 46.B0 78.80 

Midnight ... 36.00 49.50 91.96 

The following table (Table VII) is a comparison 
of the prevailing scales and those based upon the 
increase in the cost of living as estimated by the 
Typographical Union, through its own investiga- 
tion of increase in the cost of food, rents and 
clothing. According to this calculation of the 
increase in the cost of living (121 per cent.), the 
scale of the day men should have been $66.30; that 
of the night men, $72.93, and that of the midnight 
men, $79.56, instead of the prevailing scales, which 
are $43.50, $46.50 and $49.50, respectively. 
TABLE VII— COMPARATIVE STUDY OP WAGE 
SCALES AND P'ERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
COST OP LIVING BASED ON ESTIMATE OP 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1914-1920. 

Prevailing Wage scale 

wage to corre- 

Prevailing scale, spond with 

wage March, 1920, increased 

scale, (Avg. P. C. cost of liv- 

Craft. 1914. inc. 41%.) Ing (121%.) 

Day $30.00 $43.50 $66.30 

Night 33.00 46.50 72.93 

Midnight . . . 36.00 49.50 79.56 

The following table (Table VIII) is a recapitula- 
tion of the various scales based upon various esti- 
mates of the increase in the cost of living between 
1914 and 1920. These scales would have prevailed 
at present if the wages of the various classes of 
printers were adjusted according to the increase 
In the cost of living. The sums based upon the 
various estimates in the cost of living differ be- 
cause of the difference in the estimates. 

Group I of Table VIII gives the scale based 
upon Bradstreet's estimate of the average in- 
creases in the cost of living during the period of 
1914 and 1920 (132 per cent.). The scales accord- 
ing to this estimate should have been $69.60, 
$76.56 and $83.52 for the day, night and midnight 
shifts, respectively. Group II gives the scales 
based upon the estimate of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board (95 per cent.). In this case the 
scales which should have prevailed are $68.50, 
$64.35 and $70.20 lor the day, night and midnight 
shifts, respectively. Group HI gives the scales 
'based upon the combined estimates of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Typographical 
Union and the National Industrial Conference 
Board (103 per cent.). According to this estimate, 
the scales which should prevail are $60.90, $66.99 
and $73.08 for the various classes of printers. 
Group IV gives the scales according to Brad- 
street's estimate of the increase in the cost of 
living, taking the increase of March, 1920, over 
August, 1914, which is 138 per cent. According to 
this estimate, the scales would be $71.64, $78.80 
and $91.96 for the different shifts. Group V 
gives the scales based upon the estimate of the 
Increase In the cost of food, rent and clothing of 
the Typographical Union. According to this esti- 
mate, the scales should be $66.30, $72.93 and 
$79.56 lor the various shifts. Group VI repre- 
sents the scales according to the average of the 
various estimated increases in the cost of living. 
According to this, the scales should be $65.38, 
$71.92 and $79.66 for the day, night and midnight 
printers, respectively. The last group. Group 
VII gives the scales which the Typographical 
Union presented in behalf ol the three classes of 
printers, viz., $63.00, $69.00 and $75.00, respec- 
tively: 

TABLE VIII — RECAPITULATION OP WAGE 
SCALE OP NEWSPAPER PRINTERS WHICH 
SHOULD HAVE PREVAILED ACCORDING 
TO VARIOUS ESTIMATES OP THE IN- 
CREASE IN COST OP LIVING, 1914-1920. 
Group I. Wage scale according to Bradstreet's 

estimate (132 per cent.). Table III. 
T>av ^^^-^ 

N^ghi-::::::..: |«| 

Midnight ""•"•' 



Group II. Wage scale based on estimate of Indus- 
trial Conference Board (95 per cent.). Table 
IV. 

Day ' $58.50 

Night 64.35 

Midnight 70.20 

Group III. Wage scale based partly on estimate 
of U. S. Bureau ol Labor Statistics (103 per 
cent.). Table V. 

Day $60.90 

Night , . 66.99 

Midnight 73.08 

Group IV. Wage scale according to Bradstreet's 
estimate (138.8 per cent.). Table VI. 

Day $70.64 

Night 78.80 

Midnight 91.96 

Group V. Wage scale according to estimate of 
the Typographical Union (121 per cent.). 
Table VII. 

Day $66.30 

Night 72.93 

Midnight 79.56 

Group VI. Wage scale according ito average of 
estimated increases in cost of riving. 

Day : $66.38 

Night 71.92 

Midnight 79.65 

Group VII. Wage scale demanded by Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6. 

Day I $63.00 

Night 69.00 

Midnight 75.00 

Mr. Rouse— Exhibit N has to do with the next 
title Mr. Oppenheimer is going to read. Exhibit 
N is a statement issued by the Department of 
Labor, released May 3, 1920, and represents the 
very latest figures prepared by the government on 
the cost ol living in New York city. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit N with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading briel, as fol- 
lows: 

RECENT STUDY OP U. S. BUREAU OP LABOR 
STATISTICS ON COST OP LIVING. 

The U. S. Bureau ol Labor Statistics undertook 
a study of the increase in the cost ol living in 
14 industrial centers on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts and the Groat Lakes, from December, 1914, 
to December, 1919; the result of this survey of the 
increase in the cost ol living during the five-year 
period was as follows: 
TABLE IX— TOTAL INCREASE IN COST OP 

LIVING PROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DE- 
CEMBER, 1919, IN 14 SPECIFIED CITIES. 

Portland, Me., 91.59 per cent.; Boston, 92.30 per 
c«nt. ; Mobile, 94.54 per cent.; Cleveland, 95.05 per 
cent.; Philadelphia, 96.49 per cent.; Baltimore, 
98.40 per cent.-,. Savannah, 98.68 per cent.; Chi- 
cago, 100.61 per cent.; Houston, 101.70 per cent.; 
Jacksonville, 102.14 per cent.; Buffalo, 102.65 per 
cent.; New York, 103.81 per cent.; Norfolk, 106.98 
per cent.; Detroit, 107.87 per cent. 

As will be seen from the above table. New York 
city had an increase of 103.81 per cent., with only 
Norfolk (106.98 per cent.), and Detroit (107.87 per 
cent.), ranking higher. 

An analysis of the Increases in the various 
items of the family budget in New York city 
shows the following results; 
TABLE X— CHANGES IN COST OP VARIOUS 

ITEMS OP FAMILY BUDGET IN NEW 
YORK CITY, DECEMBER, 1914-DBCEM- 

BER, 1919. 

Percent, 
of total 

Item of ex- , ^Percent, ol increase from 1 

expendi- pendi- December, 1914, to Decembeir— ■ 
ture. ture. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 

Pood .... 42.0 1.34 16.26 55.28 82.62 90.96 

'^Ml'lf^T ... 4.78 20.32 51.40 126.39 201.26 

Female. ... 4.87 24.73 67.63 137.15 234.97 

Total. 16.6 4.82 22.31 54.21 131.25 219.66 

Housing.. 14.3 *.10 *.06 2.63 6.47 23.39 

^Hght^l'! 4.3 *.06 10.98 19.92 45.47 50.63 
Furniture 

nfshi'nls 3.3 8.43 27.60 56.47 126.51 172.92 

*SlSus*". 18.7 1.97 UM 44^ 70^ 96-82 

All items ~ iJot 14.91 44.68 77.28 103.81 

RECENT STUDY OP INDUSTRIAL CONPKR- 
ENCE BOARD OP COST OF LIVING. 
The National Industrial Conlerence Board, a 
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research organization consisting of a numbw of 
manufacturing concerns referred to heretofore, nas 
recently published a study of the increase in tne 
cost of living between November, 191».„ a»^ 
March, 1920, estimating the increase at 6.9 per 
cent, during the four months. FoUowmg is an 
itemized .analysis of these increases: . 

Food, 4.2 per cent.; shelter, 8 per cent.; clotn- 
ing, 17.9 per cent.; fuel, heat and light, 7 per 
cent. ; sundries, 4.6 per cent. ; all items, 6.9 per 

It must be noted that this increase of about 7 
per cent, is for the entire country. The increase 
for New York city during the same period would 
be more than 7 per cent. ^^ .. ^. 

Mr Bouse— I want to call to the attention ol 
the Arbitrator the Exhibit L referred to here. It 
says the average cost of living for American wage 
earners rose 7 per cent, between November, 1»1», 
and March, 1920. .,. .^ t, „o„ 

Now, this late government report, the Bureau 
of Labor report, is only to December, 1919, and 
the latest report shows that has been still a 
7 per cent, increase. 

Mr. Kelly— December. 1919, but released on May 
3' 

W Rouse— t'es, released on May 3, and this re- 
port shows that since that time it has increased 
an additional 7 per cent., that is, for the general 
average of the country. 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading the brier, 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN COST OP MVING. DECEMBER, 
1914-MARCH, 1920. 

Taking into consideration ,the increase in the 
cost of living during the period of December, 1914- 
December, 1919, for New York city, as estimated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (103.81) 
and the estimate of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board of the increase in the cost of living 
throughout the country, between November, 1919, 
and March, 1920, which is 6.9 per cent., the per- 
centage increase in the cost of living between 
-'December, 1914, and March, 1920, is found to be 
110.7 per cent. The following table gives the 
scales which should have prevailed if the wage 
rates had risen in proportion with the rise in the 
cost of living during this 5-year period. 
TABLE XI— COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WAGE 
SCALE, BASED ON ESTIMATE OF U. S. 
BUREAU OP LABOR STATISTICS AND NA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. 







Scale 
(March, 1920) to 


Craft. 




correspond with 


Newspaper 


Scale 


increased cost of 


printers. 


in 1914. 


living (110.7%) 



Day $30.00 163.21 

Night 33.00 69.63 

Midnight 36.00 75.85 

The scale which should have prevailed in March, 
1920, as evidenced in the above table, only credits 
the workers with what they need in order to 
maintain the same standard of living as obtained 
in 1914. The scales, $63.21, $69.53 and $75.85, for, 
the three respective classes of workers, do not 
represent even a one cent increase over and above 
the rate they were getting in 1914. While it ap- 
parently represents a larger amount of money, it 
actually stands for the same amount of neces- 
saries, due to the depreciation of the purchasing 
power of the money. The family basket would re- 
main the same during this 5-year period, even if 
the wages were increased 111 per cent. It also 
indicates that the workers engaged in the print- 
ing industry have not advanced their standard one 
iota during these five years, and by securing an 
increase of 111 per cent, it will be only enough to 
prevent their standards from slipping back. 

The following table compares the scale which 
should have prevailed in March, 1920, with the 
scale which the newspaper printers are now de- 
manding. 

TABLE XII— COMPARATIVE STUDY OF "WAGE 
SCALES, SHOWING SCALES WHICH 
SHOULD HAVE PREVAILED IN MARCH, 
1920, AND SCALES DEMANDED BY NBWS- 
PAPER PRINTERS. 

Scale to correspond 
with increased ' 
cost of living 
Craft. Dec, 1914- Scale demanded 
Newspaper March, 1920 by newspaper 
printers. (110.7%) printers. 

Pay $63.21 $63.00 

Ndght 69.53 69.00 

Midnight ■ 75.85 75.00 

This table demonstrates the fact that the work- 



ers in presenting these scales have instinctively 
felt that In order to maintain the same standa.ra 
as obtained in 1914 they must receive the scales 
as stated above. , . , .. ^ , * 

Mr Rouse— I wish to call to the Arbitrator s at- 
tention the fact that when this study was made, 
it was made somewhat prior to the time the gov- 
ernment figures had been released. We were con- 
vinced that the cost of living in New York city 
was excessively high. The members of the Union 
had this study made, and it proves conclusively 
our contention that even in the demands we have 
presented we actually will not be getting any 
more than we were getting in 1912. In other 
words the demands presented before the Arbitra- 
tor represent less than the actual government 
figures, according to the latest reports. 

I state further that our study was made two 
months prior to the release of this report by the 
government, which confirms our deductions. 
SECTION III-MEMORANDUM ON STANDARDS 
OP LIVING.— PREPARED BY TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6. 

Mr Rouse — I want to explain, in submitting this 
document. Exhibit O, with relation to the subject 
which follows, that this is prepared by an em- 
ployers' organization, the United Typothetae of 
America (employers in book and job industry). 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit O with the Arbi- 
t''^t°''.) ,. ^ .,. V ■ » 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as- 
foUows: 
MEMORANDUM ON STANDARDS OP LIVING. 

A pamphlet brought out by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, United Typothetae of America, 
September, 1919, under the title, "Helpful Hints 
for Dealing with the Wage Problem," analyzes 
the various standards of living of a typical Ameri- 
can family of husband, wife and three children 
under the following heads: 

A.— PAUPER LEVEL. 

B.— MINIMUM OP SUBSISTENCE- Enough 
to keep alive, but nothing more. Pre-war 
estimate based on Dr. Chapin's New York City 
studies, $800-$9()0. Post-war estimate based on 
"War Labor Board— Dr. Ogburn's studies — 
$1,500 plus. 

C— MINIMUM COMFORT LEVEL— Post-war- 
estimate at approximately $1,800 plus. 
D.— REASONABLY ADEQUATE. 
The Bureau of Industrial Relations, ' which com- 
piled the material included in the above-mentioned- 
pamphlet for the members of the United States 
Typothetae, discusses the first standard, i. e. , the- 
pauper level without consideration, and it rightly 
criticises the second standard — Minimum of Sub- 
sistence — as only "enough to keep alive but noth- 
ing more." It does not suppose that workers 
engaged in the printing industry, which is union- 
ized and which has been engaged for many years 
in raising the standard of living among the 
printers, would he satisfied with this standard. 

The third standard— The Minimum Comfort 
Level — is not the highest standard which wouli 
meet the requirements of an intelligent working- 
class family of the type represented by the print- 
ers. 

The fourth level suggested by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations is the so-called "reasonably 
adequate" level or standard, and which is higher 
than the $1,800 plus provided by the preceding- 
level. The outline, however, does not suggest 
any sum and does not mention what the income 
of the working-class family should be under that 
standard. 

ESTIMATE OF MUNICIPAL BUREAU OP RE- 
SEARCH OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit P with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as 
follows: 

Various studies have been made with regard to 
the standards of living and different estimates: 
have been suggested for the annual income which 
would enable an average American family to live- 
in adequate comfort. A study conducted by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research con- 
cerning the fair standard of living of a working- 
man's family in Philadelphia based upon Novem- 
ber. 1919, prices, estimates the annual cost to be 
$1,803.14. (See Citizen's Business, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, No. 393, December 4, 1919.) 
Under this estimate, the following sums are 
allowed for the different items of expenditures: 

HOUSING, $300; FUEL AND LICJHT, $84 23; 
POOD, $674.30; CLOTHING, $346.63; CARFARE 
$35.40; CLEANING SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 
$49.64; MISCELLANEOUS. 21 per cent of tto 
total cost, $312.94; TOTAL, $1,803.14 

It will be noted that $300.00 a. year, or $26 00 
per month, is allowed for rent. The rents are 
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much higher in New York City, and the average 
rental -for an apartment providing sufficient com- 
fort for a family of five mugt be placed at $35.00 
per month. Thirteen dollars ($13.00) is allowed 
for the weekly food budget. This is very insuffi- 
cient, considering the present prices of neces- 
saries. The clothing budget, which is placed at 
$346.66, allows one-third of a $20.00 overcoat and 
only one $20.00 suit with an extra pair of trousers 
at $4.50 for the husband; one-half of an $18.00 coat 
and one-half of a $25.00 suit with one wash dress 
at $2.13, a skirt at $5.00, two home-made shirt- 
waists, one at $1.00 and another one at $5.25, for 
the wife. These allowances, with the estimates of 
the cost of clothing, are certainly not representa- 
tive both of the prevailing prices of clothing and 
the consumption of an average working-class 
family. The annual allowance for carfare is 
$35.40, of which $30.20 is allotted to the husband 
for traveling to and from work, and $5.20 is set 
aside for the rest of the family for the entire 
year; $312.94 is allowed for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, including health, furniture and fur- 
nishings, taxes, organization dues, contribution 
dues, contributions, vacations, recreation and 
amusements, education and reading, school ex- 
penses of the children, insurance, etc. The 
analysis of the various estimates comprising the 
$1,803.14 budget revealed the insufficient allow- 
ances for the various items of expenditures, and 
the total annual budget therefore must be above 
the one prepared by the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS ESTIMATE FOR WASH- 
INGTON. D. C. 
(Monthly Labor Review, December, 1919, 
pages 22-29.) 
(Mr. Rouse then filed Exhibit Q with the Arbi- 
trator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as 
follows: 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
conducted a study to determine the cost of main- 
taining the family of one government employe 
in "Washington in August, 1919, for the joint 
commission of Congress on the reclassification of 
salaries. The standard by which the Bureau was 
guided with regard to the expenditures of an 
average family consisting of husband, wife and 
three children below the age of 14 years, i§ de- 
scribed as follows: 

(1) A sufficiency of nourishing food for the 
maintenance of health, particularly the chil- 
dren's health; 

(2) Housing in low-rent neighborhoods and 
within the smallest possible number of rooms 
consistent with decency, but with sufficient 
light, heat, and toilet facilities for the mainte- 
nance of health and decency; 

(3) The upkeep of household equipment, such 
as kitchen utensils, bedding and linen, neces- 
sary for health, but with no provision for the 
purchase of additional furniture: 

(4) Clothing sufficient for warmth, of a suffi- 
ciently good quality to be economical, but with 
no further regard for appearance and style 
than is necessary to permit the family members 
to appear in public and within their rather 
narrow social circle without slovenliness or 
loss of self-respect. 

(5) A surplus over the above expenditures 
which would permit of qnly a minimum out- 
lay for such necessary demands as — 

(a) Street car fares to and from work and 
necessary rides to stores and markets; 

(b) The keeping of a modest amount of in- 
surance; 

(c) Medical and dental care; 

- (d) Contributions to churches and labor or 
beneficial organizations; 

(e) Simple amusements, such as the movmg 
pictures once in a while, occasional street car 
rides for pleasure, some Christmas gifts for 
the children, etc. 

(f) Daily newspaper. 

The following are the classified expenditures for 
the various items of the budget based upon pre- 
vailing market prices in August, 1919: 

Food ?773.93 

Clothing: 

Husband $121.16 

Wife 166.46 

Boy, 11 years 96.60 

Girl, 5 years 5«'Xa 

Soy^2years _J[^ ^^^3 ^2 

Housing-, fuel and light i5« S2 

Miscellaneous ^^°-°^ 



Total - $2,262.47 



It will be observed that the. "Washington budget 
is based on August, 1919, prices, and that the 
expenditures of the various items were brought 
down to the narrowest limits. No allowance is 
made for the education of the children or the 
adult members of the family, such as for music 
lessons, school expenses, lectures, books, maga- 
zines, etc. Nor has any saving been allowed for 
in this budget of $2,262.47. The prices of the 
various articles upon which this budget was based 
have been advanced since August, 1919, and a 
budget constructed on the basis of the same- 
items would largely increase the total sum ex- 
pended during the year by the average family, 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION BUDGET. 

"A special inquiry was made to ascertain the 
average annual expenditures of the family of a 
member of the Typographical Union. Question- 
naires were prepared and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Union. The following questions were 
asked : 

STATE THE NUMBER OP PERSONS IN 
TOUR FAMILY. 

A. Grown persons (over sixteen years). 

B. Minors (under sixteen years). 

BUDGET. 

I. FOOD: 

A. Groceries, meat, flsh, vegetables, etc. 
Per week . 

B. Ice. Per week ^ 

C. Lunches and other meals outside home. 
Per week — — . 

II. RENT : 

Per month . No. of rooms . 

III. CLOTHING: 

A. For husband. Per year . 

B. For wife. Per year . 

C. For children. Per year . 

IV. FUEL AND LIGHT: 

Coal, gas, electricity, kindling, matches, etc. 
Per month . 

V. FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS: 
Replacement of towels, bedding, dishes, 

utensils, breakage, etc. Per year . 

VI. HEALTH: 

Physician, dentist, nurse, medicines, etc. 
Per year ^ 

VII. INSURANCE: 

For entire family. Per year . 

VIII. DUES, TAXES AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS: 

Per year . 

(Unions, government, church, fraternal and. 
other organizations.) 

IX. EDUCATION: 

A. Newspaper and other reading matter. 
Per month 

B. Schooling, music lessons, lectures, etc, 
Per month 

C. Postage and stationery. Per month , 

X. RECREATION : 

A. Theatres, moving pictures, concerts and 
other amusements. Per month . 

B. Vacations, including transportation. Pep 
year . 

XI. CARFARE : 

A. To and from work. Per month , 

XII. CLEANING SUPPLIES: 

Laundry (soap, washing material), broomis, 
brushes, etc. Per month . 

XIII. OTHER EXPENSES 

Tobacco, ice cream, moving and other ex- 
penditures. Per month — -- 

One hundred and eighteen mentbers of the Union 
have answered in full the questions submitted to 
them. 

A study was then made of the 118 returned 
questionnaires and the average was obtained 
within several groups. The questionnaires wertj 
divided into the following groups: 

Members having two adult persons in the faimiiy, 
of which there were 28 ; members having twQ 
adults and one child (2 4-9 adults), of which thera 
were 23; members having two adults and twq 
children (2 8-9 adults), of which there were 15; 
members having three adults in the family, of 
which there were 21; members having two adults) 
and three children (3 1-3 adults), of which there 
were 7; members having, three adults and one 
child (3 4-9 adults), of which there were 6; mem- 
bers having two adults and four children (3 7-9 
adults), of which there were 6; members having, 
three adults and two children (3 8-9 adults), of 
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which there were 7, and members having four 
adults, of which there were 5. 

The average American family is estimated as 
consisting of two adult persons and three children. 
Expenditures for the three children were considered 
equivalent to that of 1 1-3 adult persons, and the 
total budget is figured on the basis of 3 1-3 adult 
persons. 

Table I is a complete record of the annual ex- 
penditures of the various families within the 
above-mentioned groupings, by items, of the 
budget. 

Table II gives the average annual expenditures 
per person within the various family groups 
for the different items of the family budget. 
Thus it will be observed that, based upon the 
expenditures obtained from the questionnaire, the 
average annual expenditures per person in a 
family of two adults, for groceries, ^meat, fish and 
vegetables, etc., are $388.22; for ice, $18.64; for 
lunches and other meals outside home, $70.41; 
for rent, $210; clothing for liusband, $153.23; 
clothing for wife, $192,50; fuel and light, $67.41; 
furniture and furnishings, $25.72; health, , $52.50; 
insurance, $34.27; dues, taxes and contributions, 
$44.67; newspapers, etc., $13.79; schooling, lessons 
and lectures, $51.00; postage and stationery, $5.80; 
theatres, movies and concerts, $36.43; vacations, 
$81.17; carfare, $30.73; cleaning supplies, $26.79; 
other expenses, $53.57. Similarly, the average 
annual expenditures per individual in the other 
family groups are enumerated in the table for the 
various items of the family budget. 

The following. Table III, represents the general 
average annual expenditures per person for all the 
family groupings for the various items of the 
family budget and the general average annual 
expenditures per family for all family groups, the 
latter being merely a multiplication of the former 
by 3 1-3, which represents the average American 
family consisting of two adults and three children. 

TABLE III— AVERAGE ANNUAL, BUDGET PER 
PERSON AND PER FAMILY BASED UPON 
INQUIRY AMONG MEMBERS OP THE 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 



Item. 



Average 
annual 
budget 

per 
person. 



Average 
annual 
budget 

per fam- 
ily (3% 
adults.) 



Groceries, meat, fish, vege- 
tables, etc $324.17 $1,080.57 

Ice 13.38 44.60 

Lunches and other meals out- 
side home 63.96 179.87 

Total food $391.51 $1,305.04 

Rent : r $153.57 $511.90 

Clothing for husband.... 129.23 129.23 

Clothing for wife 165.07 165.07 

Clothing per child 95.56 *286.68 

Total clothing $389.86 $580.98 

Fuel and light $50.18 $167.27 

Furniture and furnishings... 21.36 71.20 

Health 31.18 103.93 

Insurance 28.07 93.57 

Dues, taxes and contributions 34.41 114.70 

Newspapers, etc 10.50 35.00 

Schooling, lectures 27.96 93.20 

Postage 4.09 13.63 

Total education $42.55 $141.83 

Theatres, movies $25.87 $86.23 

Vacations 37.01 123.36 

Total recreation $62.88 $209.59 

Carfare $26.61 $85.36 

Cleaning supplies 21.63 72.10 

Other expenses 30.76 102.53 

Total budget. ■ ■ $3,560.00 



♦Three children. 

Thus the" average annual budget per family of 
3 1-3 adults, based upon the above computations, 
is found to be $3,560.00. 

The average expenditures for clothing for hus- 
band, wife and child, based upon this inquiry 
among the members of the Typographical Union 
correspond closely lo the sums allotted for the 
same purpose in the Washington budget. Thus, 
in the Washington budget the expense for clothing 
for the husband is given as $121.16; for the wife 
as $166.46; and for a child of 11 years as $96.60. 
The estimates based upon the inquiry among the 
members of the Typographical Union show that 
the clothing budget for the husband is $129.23; 
for the wife $165.07, and for each child $96.56. 
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Mr. Rouse— Now we have here three tables 
which are marked pages 10, 11 and 12, respec- 
tively, covering all these deductions that have 
been made. 

(The "three tables referred to by Mr. Rouse 
are known as pages 10. 11 and 12, and are filed 
with the Arbitrator, but not copied into this 
record.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, 1 submit as Exhibit R, news- 
paper clippings and articles from various papers, 
as follows: 

Evening Mail of April 15th. 

New York American, April 21, 1920, article by 
William Randolph Hearst. 

One from the Evening World of February 18, 
1920, "How the Dollar Has Shrunk." 

From the New York American March 3, 1920, 
"Cost of Living.*' 

"The Depreciation of the Dollar," in the Golden 
Age, page 395. 

"The Shrinking Value of the Dollar," graphic- 
ally recorded from the AnaUst, published by the 
New York Times, the article being dated March 
22, 1920. 

All this is submitted in addition to the studies 
and statistics that we have already submitted, all 
marked as one exhibit. JBzhibit R. 

(Mr. Rouse then filed the various articles above 
referred to with the Arbitrator.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer then continued reading brief as 
follows. 

Now, then, in- summing up our contentions for 
the increased wage demanded, we will concede that 
the wages received by the newspaper printers are 
greater than received in a few trades and less 
than in many others, but in no other trade are the 
exactions demanded of so varied a character, or 
the degree of skill so high. When the nature of 
services rendered Is considered, the Justness of 
our claims should be recognized and not regarded 
as unreasonable. Daily newspaper composing 
rooms employes are obliged to work continually 
under a nervous strain, where intelligence, speed 
and accuracy are requisites, and if these essen- 
tials are. impaired or lacking the employe's tenure 
is certain to be brief. This unremitting strain, 
coupled with the fact that many work where the 
fumes of molten metal and gas bring about an 
atmospheric condition which is unwholesome, soon 
tells on the mental and physical vitality of the 
worker. The men in this work are frequently 
compelled to reduce the tension by temporary 
layoffs, with, of course, a shrinkage in their 
incomes. As a matter of self-protection, the 
printers have instituted safeguards to provide 
security for the periods of temporary disability 
and superannuation. In providing for these secur- 
ities in the shape of sick relief funds, a home 
for our aged and infirm, an adequate system of 
mortuary benefits and our old age pension system, 
it has been necessary to impose large taxes upon 
the wages received. The printers take this burden 
upon themselves and relieve both the community 
and the industry from any responsibility in the. 
matter, a responsibility which otherwise would 
have to be assumed by society in one form or 
another. 

In consideration of all the facts hereinbefore 
submitted, with undoubted belief In the Justness 
of our claim, with a sense of the tremendous 
burden borne by the new^spaper printer for a 
number of years, with absolute faith in the In- 
tegrity of th^ Arbitrator, we rest our case, in so 
far as it relates to the wage increase demanded. 

Mr. Rouse— That, Mr. Kelly, concludes, in part, 
our larief with reference to our contention on the 
wage scale. We now take up and will argue our 
contentions for the wage scale, in conjunction with 
the conditions that we have enumerated, and 
why we should not have any changes made in 
the conditions at this time. 

Mr. Oppenheimer then continued reading the 
brief as follows: 

IN SUBMITTING OUR NEW SCALE, AS 
PRESENTED IN THE AGREED STATEMENT 
OF FACTS OF THE UNION'S SIDE, AS TO 
WHY THOSE DEMANDS SHOULD BE 
GRANTED AND AS TO WHY THE DEMANDS 
OF THE PUBLISHERS SHOULD BE DISAL- 
LOWED, WE RESPECTFULLY CALL THE AT- 
TENTION OF THE ARBITRATOR TO THE 
FACT THAT IN ALL PRBVIOtTS SCALE 
NEGOTIATIONS PRACTICALLY THE SAME 
CHANGES IN CONDITIONS ARE DEMANDED 
BY THE PUBLISHERS. THIS. IS DONE BE- 
CAUSE THE PUBLISHERS. REALIZING THE 
JUSTNESS OP OUR CAUSE, AND IN CONSE- 
QUENCE ANTICIPATING THE AWARD OF AN 
ADEQUATE RELIEF BY THE ARBITRATOR, 
ENDEAVOR TO SECURE SOME CONCESSIONS 
IN RETURN. IN OTHER WORDS, IT IS NOTH- 
ING MORE THAN AN ATTEMPT TO INDUCE 
THE ARBITRATOR TO GIVE WITH ONE 
HAND AND TAKE AWAY WITH THE OTHER. 
THESE ATTEMPTS ARE MADE IN ALL OUR 



SCALE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PUBLISH- 
ERS, BUT HAVE WITHSTOOD THE ON- 
SLAUGHT FOR MANY YEARS. 

THE CONDITIONS THE PUBLISHERS ARE 
ATTEMPTING TO UPSE?r IN THIS CONTRO- 
VERSY. AS IN PREVIOUS ONES. HAVE PRE- 
VAILED IN TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CEN- 
TURY, AND HAVE WORKED WELL AND 
SATISFACTORILY TO ALL CONCERNED. 

We contend and shall prove that the counter 
propositions submitted by the Publishers are most 
revolutionary in character and would destroy 
almost entirely the standard of living for the 
printer it has taken years and years to bring to 
Its present level. 

We are prepared to prove to the satisfaction of 
the Arbitrator that while some of the changes 
demanded by the Publishers have no more serious 
motive than the incentive to receive something 
in return for the advance In wages they expect 
to be compelled to pay, others are so absurd as 
to warrant no consideration whatsoever, while 
others are so revolutionary in character that we 
marvel at the hardihood of the Publishers to place 
such a document before an honest arbitrator. 

Sec. 4— This is the first section under dispute 
and contains the two most vital elements of the 
scale of prices, namely, wages and hoiu's. Iq 
this section the Union is asking, first, an in- 
crease in the differential between day and night 
work. Ui? to the present time this difCerential 
has been 50 cents per day, or $3.00 per week. In 
addition to the fact that the night worker never 
has received the same percentage nf increase 
granted the day man (for the reason that the 
same amount of money increase has been granted 
to all shifts alike, and the night worker, receiv- 
ing a higher wage than the day worker, the 
night worker's increase, figured in percentages, 
has consequently been less than the day worker's 
increase) we contend that the difference between 
night and day work is such as to warrant the 
differential demanded by the Union. 

The majority of newspaper printers work at 
night. 

It has always been conceded that night work 
was much more injurious to the workman than 
work In the daytime. 

Because of the injurious effects of night work 
on the workman, the National War Labor Board 
during the period of the war had granted wage 
scales higher than day work in nearly all cases 
coming before it. 

In the case of the Employes vs. Washington 

Pump and Machinery Corporation. Cudahy, Wis* 

consin. Docket No. 163, signed by Matthew Hale, 

Umpire for the Board. Mr. Hale, in declaring that 

night work should receive a larger compensation, 

because it involves a greater strain, in all ways 

upon the employe, cites portions of a brief pre^. 

pared by Supreme Court Justice Louis D, 

Brandeis in "The People of the State of New 

York vs. C. S. Press," in April, 1914, as follows; 

"The most serious physical injury wrought 

hy night work is due to the loss of sleep It 

entails. This is because recuperation froni 

fatigue and exhaustion^ takes place only in 

sleep, and takes place fully only in sleep at 

night. 

"The degree of fatigue developed was greater 
during the night shift than during the day. 

"In the forefront of the effects of night 
work upon health stands, to our mind, the 
loss of night rest. Sleep at night is certainly 
far preferable to sleep by day. . . . 

"Workers who are employed at night are 
inevitably deprived of sunlight. Scientific in-, 
vestigation has proved that the loss of sun- 
light is injurious in two ways: First, it re^- 
suits in serious physical damage, both to 
human beings and to animals. Night workers 
whose blood was examined showed a marked 
decrease in the red coloring matter, resulting 
in a state of chronic blood impoverishment. 
Second, the loss of sunlight favors the growth 
of bacteria, such as the germ of tuberculosis. 
Conversely, the light destroys bacterial life. 
It has been called the cheapest and most 
universal disinfectant. 

"It has also been- shown that animals kept 
in the dark without^unlight su^er a loss af 
the red coloring in the blood. The same is 
found true of night workers who are deprived 
of sunlight; impoverished blood is one of th^ 
main symptoms. 

"Night work often results in life-long Injury 
to the eyes. The danger of eye strain from 
close application to work Is Intensified at 
night by insufficient and improper lighting of 
work rooms. While it is true that the more 
general Use of electric lighting has lessened 
the vitiation of the air due to gas lighting, yet 
it has introduced new elements of injury. 
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The glare of excessive or unshaded lights may- 
be as injurious to the eyes as insufficient 
illumination. Moreover, experience has shovrn 
that injuries to the eyes affect general health 
disastrously. 

"The workers detest night work, because it 
is more exhausting. Day sleep is less refresh- 
ing. The number of meals necessary in the 
family budget Is increased, extra cooking 
must be done, and the . family order and sys- 
tem are disjoined. 

"Night work and late overtime hours pre- 
-vent th'e workers from taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities ofCered by en- 
lightened communities such as evening schools, 
public lectures, libraries." 

As regards the demand of the Union for $69.00 
for night workers, this represents an increase of 
$22.50 over the present scale for night workers, 
while our demand (further on) for $63.C0 for day 
workers represents an increase of $19.50. Taking 
Into consideration the fact that we have received 
in 1919, $10 less than we were really entitled to— 
see Morrison's decision, 1919 (which loss we ,ha,ve 
patiently borne for 'twelve months), the deprecia- 
, or of the value of the dollar and the increased 
cost of living which now amounts to 121 per cent., 
we contend that the 'amount of increase demanded 
by the Union is very far from being extravagant. 
As for the hours enumerated by the Union in 
this section (the hou s to be between 6 P. M. 
and 3 A. M.) they have stood for 28 years or 
more. 

In this section the publishers propose a wage 
of $48 per week for night work—an increase of 
$1.50 per week, 25 cents per night. 

Mr. Kelly — Has any statement been made as to 
the average age of the night men as compared to 
that of the day men, in keeping with this report? 

Mr. Rouse—The age of the, printer generally is 
covered in the exhibit I have referred to (Ex- 
hibit 2), in the matter of health; but not as be- 
tween night and d:'.y workers. It may fluctuate, 
but the preponderance of men work at night in 
the newspaper industry. 

Mr. Oppenheimer — I guess the average age of 
the printer, the night man, and day man, wou.d 
be about the same. 

Mr. Oppenheimier then continued reading the 
brief as follows: 

In contemplating this preposterous proposal we 
are tempted to refrain from any comment what- 
soever. Think of it! For twelve months the 
newspaper printers of New York have been re- 
ceiving $10 per week less than they should have 
received, the cost of living rising continuously 
during that interval and the value of the dollar 
depreciating in like proportion, yet the Publishers 
come forward with the munificient proposal for 
an increase of $1.50 per week— 26 cents a day. 
Ye gods! But the Publishers will tell you that 
the increase offered by themselves is equivalent 
to the wage scale concluded with the commercial 
printers of New York. Now, let's see. There 
had always been a great differential between the 
commercial (Book and Job) printers in New York 
and the newspaper printers. There were various 
and numerous causes for this condition, all of 
which have, up to this date, not been eliminated, 
and some of them probably never will be. 

In the first place, the book and Job trade had 
never been so thoroughly organized as the news- 
paper trade, consequently it had been more difH- 
cult to enforce a just demand in the former than 
-in the latter. Also, while there is absolutely no 
<'ompetition in the newspaper trade in Ndw York 
obversely the book and job trade had, has and 
always will have the keenest competition from 
outside of New York. Also, let us consider the 
condition of the book and job printer as compared 
to the newspaper printer. The book and job 
printer leads a normal life. The newspaper 
printer does not. The book and job printer en- 
Joys all the holidays with his family; if he does, 
perchance, work on any holiday he receives 
double price therefor. No such home life for the 
newspaper printer. The book and job printer 
works under no such pressure as the newspaper 
printer. The newspaper printer works' under a 
much more severe strain than does the book and 
Job printer. The newspaper printer is under 
constant high tension. The book and job printer 
is not. There is infinitely more concentration 
required of the newspaper printer than of the 
book and job printer. In fact, the difle-ences 
between the newspaper printer and the book and 
Job printer are so great that we could go on 
indefinitely in enumerating them. In the face of 
all this, what has happened? In 1914 book and 
Job printers were receiving $24 per week for hand 
men and $26 for machine operators 

JS /■f""T^,''=f' ^'"^- «« book and job proprietors 
and the Union agreed to a settlement based on 
the cost of hvmg figures furnished by the Gov- 
ernment at that time— 83.6 per cent The in- 



' crease granted amounted actually to 87% per cent., 
! 4% per cent, above Government figures. 
j In 1914 newspaper printers were receiving $30 
per week for day work, $33 for night work. The 
same percentage of increase — 87% per cent.— in 
January, 1920, would have given the newspaper 
printer $56.25 per week for day work. Since 
then the figures furnished by the Gov.ernment are 
still higher. And right here it may be pertinent 
to state that Government figures on the cost of 
living, as published generally in the press, are 
based on the average for the whole country, and 
we are presenting authentic statistics to prove 
that the percentage in the cost of living demon- 
strates an increase in the neighborhood of eleven 
per cent, greater for the City of New York than 
for the average of the country. Furthermore, we 
beg the Arbitrator to bear in mind that while 
the book and job printer has received an increase 
of 87^ per cent, since 1914 and the newspaper 
printer has received but 45 per cent, in the same 
time, the book and Job proprietors have conceded 
very valuable concessions . in addition to the 
monetary increase. Double and triple prices have 
been conceded for overtime. Many shop condi- 
tions have been improved. 

IN ADDITION THE BOOK AND JOB PRO- 
PRIETORS HAVE AGREED TO AND SIGNED 
A SCALE PROVISION INSTITUTING A PIVB- 
NIGHT ■WEEK OF 40 HOURS (A REDUCTION 
OF FIVE HOURS PER WEEK), AND THE 44- 
HOUR WEEK FOR DAY WORK (A REDUC- 
TION OF FOUR HOURS PER WEEK), WITH 
,NO REDUCTION IN PAY, ON MAY 1, 1921. 
I THIS WILL RESULT IN THE FACT THAT, 
BEGINNING MAY 1. 1921, THE BOOK AND 
JOB NIGHT WORKERS WILL WORK FIVE 
HOURS PER WEEK LESS THAN THE NEWS- 
PAPER NIGHT WORKERS. THE LATTER 
BEING A MAJORITY OF THE MEN COVERED 
BY tHB CONTRACT UNDER CONSIDERATION 
AT THE PRESENT TIME. 

. IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS, THERE IS A 
FURTHER AGREEMENT TO REOPEN THE 
SCALE FOR ADJUSTMENT ACCORDING TO 
THE COST OF LI^VING FIGURES, ON OCTOBER 
1, 1920. BEAR THIS IN MIND: THE BOOK 
AND JOB SCALE WILL BE REOPENED ON 
OCTOBER 1, 1920, WHEREAS THIS PROPOSED 
SCALE WILL NOT TERMINATE UNTIL MARCH - 
31, 1921. 

As to the change of hours \ proposed by the 
Publishers in this section, year after year the 
attempt is made on the part of the Publishers to 
break down these hours before an arbitrator, and 
year after year the Publishers have met with a 
denial of this demand on their part as being un- 
warranted, unjustified and unfair. The Publishers 
propose that the hours shall be in "between 5 
p. m. and 5 a. m. Starting and quitting time of 
each shift shall be regular, and one week's notice 
of change of time shall be given." What does 
this mean? Under our present scale, prevailing 
for more than a quarter of a century, the night 
worker, hard as his condition may be at best, at 
least was assured of some regularity in his mode 
of living, and through years of practice he and 
his family have become adapted to this state of 
affairs. Either he goes to work at 6 p. m. and 
quits at 2 a. m., or. he goes to work at 7 p. m 
and quits at 3 a. m. There is no deviation from 
these hours, and he is assured of at least a regular 
mode of living, even though it be abnormal. But 
what happens under this proposition as submitted 
by the Publishers? To illustrate: 

In the week beginning April 4, John Doe begins 
work at 5 p. m. and quits at 1 a. m. At the 
beginning of the week he is notified that on 
April 11 and for that week he must begin work 
at 8 p. m. and quit at 4 a. m. At the beginning 
. '??^^«5°°^ ■^^eek he has been notified that on 
April 18 he must begin work at 6 p. m. and quit 
,^„ T V ?■ Again, at the beginning of this last 
week he has been notified that on April 25 he must 
begm work at 9 p. m. and quit at 5 a. m., and so 
on ad infinitum. Remember also, please that a 
great many of our workers live in the suburbs 
and must make trains that run on schedule. Can 
any^one conceive of a more diabolical scheme than 

^v.^T"."?®"' "V'so please, that foremen, who are 
the dictators in such matters, are human. They 
like others, have their likes and dislikes. They 
w'!;Y,1,, ?f"'.'*™J''*?l ^ '"'^'l as those that they 
Z citv ^f *Nfl' v^,°*- '^'^^"t '™'» a foreman in 
;V^„ il' of New York were this hideous proposi- 
t on to go through, that couldn't in a very short 
i"?l ^^' "?v°5 *°^^ ^^ wished to blliiot 
nfi o/Tv," that consideration, imagine the home 
} „r,» wf members working under such condi- 
bnftv tZt ♦?i"'"i' £?n<:?ive of the remntest possi- 
bility that the Arbitrator, whose reputation for 
fairness and Just dealing is second to noSe in 
Greater New York or elsewhere, would grSnt an? 
such concession as contained in this section 
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The last paragraph of this section submitted by 
the Union, printed in heavy type, is new. On all 
morning newspapers the quitting time is 3 a m 
It called to work at 3 p. m., there are just twelve 
hours intervening between quitting and starting 
time. There are comparatively few members of 
the Union that live within less than one hour's 
travel from their places of employment. A great 
many consume much more time in reaching home 
or their situations. It will be readily seen, in 
such cases, the necessary time for rest must be 
curtailed, to say nothing of the fact that there is 
absolutely no time to spend with the family, and 
recreation is out of the question altogether. 

Sec. 6. Same arguments and objections as to 
section 4. 

Sec. 7. This section is applicable to Brooklyn 
only. Same arguments and objections to the first 
part of that section down to the twelfth line on 
Union's side of the parallel. From the twelfth 
line the sentence beginning "all members working 
Saturday aind Saturday night" refers to members 
who are compelled to work two days in one, with 
but two hours' intermission. 

Section 33 of the Scale of Prices for newspapers 
specifies that: 

"On morning and evening newspapers twelve 
hours must intervene between the time of 
quitting and starting work, but no member of 
the Uniom shall be allowed to work more than 
twelve hours in any. twenty-four. This shall 
not apply on Saturdays or Election Day to 
evening newspapers publishing Sunday editions 
or to unusual emergencies." 

Mr. Rouse— I call the attention of the Arbitrator 
to the fact that section 32 as referred to in the 
old contract is section No. 33 in the Agreed State- 
ment of Pacts. 

Mr. Oppenheimer then continued reading the 
brief as follows: 

This section was inserted in , the scale because 
it was recognized by the Publishers, as well as 
the members, that overtime was a hardship; that 
members, after working their allotted time, day 
or night, at the constant strain and high tension 
demanded of a newspaper printer, could not be 
expected to maintain their physical well being if 
compelled to put in extra time. Consequently, in 
order to insure that members may be enabled to 
secure a fair amount of rest 'after a day or a 
night's work, the section was framed as above 
and enacted into law. 

But this section is not operative on Saturdays 
on evening newspapers publishing a Sunday morn- 
ing edition. 

Saturday, as is well known in the newspaper 
business, is by far the hardest day in the week 
on evening newspapers. The tension, sufficiently 
severe on every other day in the week, is greatly 
increased on Saturday. 

In Brooklyn, where there are a number of 
evening' papers publishing Sunday morning edi- 
tions, and where, consequently, members, after 
concluding their day's work on Saturdays at 4 
p. m. at the increased high tension alluded to 
above, are compelled, "WITH BUT T"WO HOURS' 
INTERMISSION to return to work at 6 p. m. to 
resume their labors for that night in order to get 
out the Sunday morning edition. 

On every day in the week but Saturday 
TWELVE HOURS MUST INTERVENE between 
the time a member leaves off work and resumes 
the next day. 

But on the Brooklyn papers affected by this 
action MEMBERS ARE COMPELLED TO DO 
TWO DAYS' WORK IN ONE, with but TWO 
HOURS' intermission. 

The demand of the Union ($2.62i^) is the day 
rate, at single price, for these two intervening 
hours in conformity with the demand of $63 per 
week on the scale. 

When it is borne in mind that members live at 
great distances from their places of employment, 
it becomes obvious that they cannot reach their 
homes, partake of some refreshment and return 
to their duties in the two hours allotted them. In 
fact, to attempt any such thing would put an 
added strain upon the members and would nullify 
to a great extent their ability to perform their 
duties in the second part of this double-header 
day. 

The best they can do is to repair to some nearby 
restaurant, partake of some refreshment, and 
aw^ait the time to start their work. 

Bebold the magnanimity of the Publishers in 
this section! Members working in Brooklyn on 
the one day and night of the week to which they 
are subject to the very highest tension, and closest 
concentration, with but two hours intervening 
between their day and night task, in spite of the 
enormous depreciation of the value of the dollar 
and the ever-increasing high cost of living, the 
printers of Brooklyn are offered a m.unificent in- 



crease of POUR CENTS for the aforesaid two 
hours. Last year's "bonus"— as the two hours 
ar^ designated— was $1.81. The Publishers now 
ofCer $1.85. Again we say, "Ye gods!" 

(At this point a recess was taken until 2.30 
p. m.) 

AFTER RKCKSS. 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading the brief of 
the Union as follows: 

Sec. 8. Same arguments and objections as to 
sections 4 and 6. In this section the employers 
are attempting to have the Arbitrator take away 
the extra pay for Sunday work. This applies 
solely to the Evening Telegram, which is the only 
evening newspaper in Greater New York publish- 
ing a Sunday evening edition. This extra price 
for Sunday has prevailed ever since the inception 
of the Sunday Evening Telegram. Section 6 in its 
last sentence contains the following, both in the 
scale of the Union and the one presented by the 
Publishers: "On evening newspapers publishing 
SIX days, Sunday work shall be double price." 
The reason for that is obvious. These members 
have their Sunday off, and if for some unusual 
reason they are required to report for work on 
that day, the office is compelled to pay them at 
the rate of double price. Now, then, the Evening 
Telegram is literally a seven-day paper. That is 
to say, the paper is published seven days a week 
But the Sunday edition requires but a few men 
as compared with the editions for the rest of the 
week. These few men actually forego their holi- 
day while the major part of the force is enjoying 
the same. Por these reasons and because of the 
fact that this extra price for Sunday has pre- 
vailed, from the introduction of the Sunday even- 
ing newspaper, and because to take that extra 
price away at this time would be tantamount to 
"giving with one hand and taking away with the 
other, ' ' we ask that the provision remain, pro- 
portionately, as in previous scales. 

Sec. 9.. Por more than a quarter of a century, 
and up to the present time, a man worked either 
by day- or by ni^t. In 1898, for the benefit of the 
Publishers, a "third" shift, known as the "lob- 
ster" shift, was inaugurated. This shift was of 
seven hburs' duration, including thirty minutes 
for lunch, the limitation of these hours being 
between 2. a. m. and 10 a. m. In 1907 the seven 
hours were advanced to eight, but in 1910 they 
were reduced to seven and a half, and "have re- 
mained so ever since. In consideration of these 
extraordinary hours the "lobster" shift was and 
is paid $3 per week over the night scale. The 
Union is now asking for an increase in this dif- 
ferential to $6 per week— $75. This shift is the 
most objectionable of all. Workers on this shift 
enjoy neither night nor day. We contend that 
no increase whatsoever will effectually compensate 
for these hours. In the Publishers' proposition 
they endeavor, also, to lengthen the scope of this 
shift by substituting the word "midnight" for 
2 a. m. This change would permit the same 
juggling of hours complained of in the other sec- 
tion, and make more intolerable a condition 
already obnoxious, to say the least. 

But hard as these hours are, you will please 
bear in mind that they are limited between 2 a. m. 
and 10 a. m. These hours cannot be shifted or 
juggled, and hard as they be, they are at least 
permanent, and, like everything else, in the time 
men working on this shift, after regulating their 
living conditions accordingly, become- accustomed 
to the same and are more or less reconciled to 
their fate. 

Sec. 11. This section refers to overtime. Over- 
tinie at best is an abomination. This la admitted 
by emp-loyer as well as employe. 

The Rev. Charles Steizle, as arbitrator in the 
proceedings between the New York Web Press- 
men's Union and the Publishers' Association, 
October 14, 1918, in his decision had this to say 
regarding "overtime": 

"When a man works overtifjie he gives an 
equivalent in overtaxed strength and decreased 
vitality for the extra amount of money that he 
receives. It is a question whether he does not 
give more than -he receives." 
In these modern times everything makes for 
speed. New machinery is constantly being intro- 
duced in the composing rooms, necessitating closer 
application on the part of the workmen with the 
increasing demand for speed. 

The newspaper printer, working constantly under 
a high tension, with its nerve-racking results, 
when called upon to put in time in addition to his 
allotted night's work, is penalized physically and 
mentally to a degree that no increase in the 
amount of pay for overtime would be commen- 
surate with the services rendered. 
All the time consumed in "overtime" robs the 
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employe of that much of his twenty-four hours 
devoted to much needed rest and recreation; de- 
prives him of that much time with his family; 
that much more vitality consumed. Under these 
circumstances overtime should be paid for at 
double price. As for the contention of the Union 
that "overtime .s^all be computed In 15-minute 
periods, that demand is moderate, considering all 
the elements. One of the allied trades has a scale 
agreement with the publishers in which overtime 
is computed on an hourly basis. Men in that 
branch of the business working any time at all— ■ 
five minutes— are paid the same as if they had 
worked a full hour. Our demand is moderate in- 
deed. Then, again, as hereinbefore stated, a large 
proportion of our membership are suburbanites. 
In a great many instances the necessity for put- 
ting in five minutes of overtime will result in an 
hour's time waiting for a train. Analyze all this 
carefully and the justice of our contention cannot 
be gainsaid. 

In this section, also, we request the Arbitrator 
to right a wrong that has existed for some time. 
The old scale section on overtime called for price 
and one-half "based on the regular scale." That 
is to say, all members, irrespective of what their 
wages might have been, were paid price and one- 
half at the rate of $43.50 per week (day work). 
Now, then, many of our members, because of their 
superior ability or for many other reasons suffi- 
cient to the Publishers, receive more than the 
minimum scale. Is there any justice or equity in 
paying a member for his overtime on a $43.50 
per week rate when he is receiving $50 per week? 
We refuse to burden the Arbitrator with any 
lengthy argument on a simple proposition of this 
kind. The facts are precisely as stated. It may 
be well to state, though, that in the book and job 
branch of the business members are paid for their 
overtime at overtime rates based, NOT on the 
minimum scale, but ON THE WAGES THEY 
RECEIVE. As to the last sentence of this section, 
"overtime shall rotate when the exigencies of the 
case allow." There is no good and sufficient rea- 
son why the Publishers should oppose this prop- 
osition. It is manifestly unfair to keep the same 
men on overtime continually. We receive innum- 
erable complaints from the membership, especially 
those that live' in the suburbs, about being held 
after the regular hours when others are permitted 
to quit at the regular time. The Publishers have 
all the protection they may deem necessary In the 
phrase "when the exigencies of the case' allow." 
Overtime is a hardship and an abomination. It is 
manifestly unfair to saddle all the hardships upon 
the same individuals. The granting of this part 
of the section will not upset any of the condi- 
tions existing in newspaper composing rooms, and 
be an equitable disposition of this most vexed 
question. 

BeC. 14. This section had been a bone of con- 
tention between the publishers and the Union for 
some years. In 1918, in arbitration proceedings 
before the late Hon. .Tohn Mitchell, Industrial 
Commissioner, the Publishers and the Union, fail- 
ing to come to an understanding on this section, 
it was agreed upon by both parties in the contro- 
versy that this section be rewritten by the Arbitra- 
tor. This he did, and the section as here pre- 
sented by the Union was the result of his labor. 
This section, as acknowledged by the entire mem- 
bership and admitted by some of the employers, 
has worked to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. There is absolutely no good reason why 
this section should be changed. 

Sec. 24. This section is covered by an arbitra- 
tion agreement, which has been and is still in force 
between Typographical Union No. 6 and the Pub- 
lishers' Asaoeiation. Section 1 of that agreement 
says: "And it is further agreed by the Publishers' 
Association of New York City that it will do no 
work that comes under the jurisdiction of 4he 
New York Typographical Union No. 6 for any firm 
that does not employ members of said Union." 
Types or slugs received from non-union shops are 
the product of firms employing help other than 
members of the Union. If the Publishers should 
handle that product they would be violating their 
agreement. It Is perfectly true that this section 
can be enforced, so far as the Publishers are con- 
cerned, without inserting same in the scale con- 
tract, the same being covered In the arbitration 
agreement jprith the Publishers. But there are a 
number of newspaper ofllces under the jurisdiction 
of this Union that do not belong to the Publishers' 
Association and with which this Union has no 
arbitration agreement, and as these additional of- 
fices are subject to the same scale contract provi- 
sions that bind the Publishers' Association, it is 
obvious that this section should be inserted in the 
present scale contract. 

Sec. sea. This is a new section proposed by the 
Publishers and one the Union objects to for many 
reasons. In the first place, this condition is Im- 
practira,ble and almost impossible in the City of 
New York. In no other city in the United States 



do the same conditions prevail as in New York. 
The whole routine and modus operandi of getting, 
out a newspaper in this city is different from 
that which prevails in other cities. To burden the- 
Arbitrator with details would necessitate the in- 
jection of so much technical information as to* 
confuse him altogether. The employers have all 
the protection in the world to guard them against 
the employment of Incompetent printers. In all 
these years there has been no friction over this 
matter. On the contrary, the insertion of any 
such clause in the Scale of Prices would result in 
endless turmoil and bickerings. Foremen have the- 
absolute right to discharge incompetents, and, un- 
der our rules, are the judges of competency. It is 
inconceivable to the Union why this proposition 
has been introduced. In addition to the fact that 
conditions in New York are entirely different from 
what they are in other cities, conditions in the- 
different newspaper offices In this city are entirely 
dissimilar, so that what might apply to one oflice 
would be impossible of enforcement in others. 
These are absolute facts and cannot successfully 
be denied. For these all too sufilcient reasons and. 
many more that can be advanced we pray the- 
Arbitrator decline to insert this new section as 
submitted by the Publishers' Association. 

Sec. 38. This is the most vicious of all sections- 
proposed by the publishers in' this controversy. 
The granting of this proposition would mean the 
death warrant of some of our most estimable 
members. Also it would mean the throwing out of 
employment of numbers of skilled craftsmen, faith- 
ful in the performance of their duties, but who, 
for one reason or another, have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their foremen. When this section was 
proposed in conciliation proceedings, the question 
was asked, "What is the meaning of this— what. 
is itp intent?" The Union was Informed that this 
section was desired by two or three foremen for 
the sake of discipline. Discipline! The nigger in 
the woodpile is exposed. Let us consider how this- 
section will work out in its enforcement. John 
Doe, a printer on the day force of the Daily 
Gazette, one of the best workmen on the paper, 
conscientious and faithful in the performance of 
his duties for twenty-five years or more. After 
all these years of good and faithful service, he- 
unfortunately incurs the personal displeasure of 
the foreman. What happens? John Doe is noti- 
fied that with the beginning of the next financial 
week he miust report for work on the night force. 
After all these years of work by day it is next 
to impossible for John Doe to make the change, 
and he is compelled to resign his situation. Presto! 
The trick is done! Discipline (a la foreman} has- 
been maintained. Is it conceivable that any arbi- 
trator would subscribe to a proposition of. that. 
kind? This is the most damnable proposition that 
ever was attempted to be foisted upon this Union. . 
In justice to a majority of the publishers it is but 
fair to state that in the conciliation proceedings^ 
referred to, the Union was informed that inasmuch 
as two or three publishers desired to have this 
section brought before the Arbitrator, they were- 
in duty bound to insert it as coming from their 
side. 

This section, as printed on the Union's side or 
the parallel, like other sections on the same side, 
has stood the test of many years, and never, no» 
never, has there been any expression of dissatis- 
faction with it on the part of the Publishers. For- 
more than eight years it has worked satisfactorily 
to both parties. Never has there been any seri- 
ous friction. The Arbitrator of this controversy 
has the highest reputation as an honest, just,, 
fearless and humane citizen. It would be an in- 
sult to all of these qualities If we were to doubt 
that he would become a party to any such prop- 
osition as set forth by the Publishers in this sec- 
tion on their side of the parallel. 

Sec 40 This section is inserted by the Union as 
a simple matter of justice and fair dealing. In- 
fact, the reasonableness of this demand has long 
since been recognized by most IJoremen, and the 
practice, as set. forth in this section, is in vogue 
in most composing rooms at the present time. We 
can see absolutely no reason why the Publishers^ 
hould object to this section, except for what seems 
to have been and still is the policy of that Associa- 
tion, to wit, "give the printers nothing they ask 
l°F^' J^° matter to what extent they may be en- 
titled to the request, unless compelled by arbitra- 
. ?^ J^'^^ °"^y reason for inserting this section- 
is the fact that there are a few— a very few— fore- 
men in this jurisdiction whose sense of justice is 
so blunted that they don't know the meaning of 

quid pro quo." And that is all there is to this 
section. It is a simple request to make the same 
switch for the convenience of the employes, when 
the exigency of the case may require, that they 
had made for the convenience of the office. To 
illustrate: The rules of the Union, in their strict 
enforcement, compel members holding regular 
situations, in engaging substitutes, to put on- 
members qualified to work at the same branch as- 
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the regulars. That is to aay, when a proofreader 
puts on a substitute that substitute should be a 
proofreader; when a machine operator puts on a 
substitute, that substitute should be a machine 
operator, etc. But it happens frequently that fore- 
men will take machine operators and for the con- 
venience of the office place them in the proof 
room for a day or two to do the work of a proof- 
reader; also it happens often that, for the conven- 
ience of the office, foremen will take situation 
holders working as machine- operators and put 
them on hand work for a day or two, and vice 
versa. Now, it happens infrequently that a proof- 
reader, a regular situation holder, is compelled to 
take a day ofC, and the only substitute available 
at the time happens to be a member of the Union 
who is an operator. "With this section as a part 
of the scale of prices it would be incumbent upon 
the part of the foreman to permit the proofreader 
to engage as his substitute the operator afore- 
mentioned. The foreman will then request one of 
his regular operators to work in the proof room 
(which he does at other times for the convenience 
of the office), and the operator who is substituting 
for the proofreader does the work of the regular 
operator temporarily doing the work of the proof- 
reader. This is a perfectly fair proposition, and 
we trust the Arbitrator w^ill so decide. 

Sec. 43. The first paragraph is mutually agreed 
upon, and is not before the Arbitrator. The re- 
mainder of the section is in relation to wages. 
As no member of the Union, machine tender or 
printer, can work for less than the minimum 
scale, the Arbitrator cannot grant less to the 
machine tender than the equivalent of the mini- 
mum scale. But machine tenders, because of the 
nature of their work, have always received more 
than the minimum scale, which principle has been 
recognized by the Publishers and there has been 
and is no dispute on this score. So that we ask 
and it is not opposed by the Publishers, that 
whatever increase may be granted the printers 
shall also apply, in the same ratio, to machine 
tenders. But there is an additional change in this 
section as submitted by the Union. Tou will no- 
tice that the old scale provided a rate for from 
1 to 4 machines, 5 to 8, and 9 to 12. The scale 
provision for these three classifications called for 
$38.50 to $42.50. The minimum scale was $43.50. 
This discrepancy in the scale of prices has never 
been noticed, strange to say. tor the simple reason 
that all newspaper composing rooms in the Pub- 
lishers' Association have more than twelve ma- 
chines and no member had ever been asked to 
work for those rates. Now, then, as it is pro- 
vided for in this contract that no member of the 
Union can work below the scale, and as machine 
tenders are members of the Union, it la obvious 
the change must be made, the Union's proposition, 
"from 1 to 12 machines," being the minimum 
scale and cannot be objected to On the part of 
the Publishers. "For 13 or more machines" ma- 
chine tenders have always received $1 above the 
minimum scale, and the Publishers are not oppos- 
ing that now. The change from $5 to "$6 per 
week in addition to the above day scale" is made 
in justice to the machine tenders, who under the 
old scale had enjoyed a differential of $3 per 
night more than the operator. Under this section, 
as proposed by the Union, this differential is re- 
duced to $1 to conform with the day scale. The 
change proposed by the paragraph, printed in 
heavy type, la in conformity with the demand of 
the Union for the third or "lobster" shift. The 
"$12 per week in addition to the above day scale ' 
will give the machine tender on the "lobster" 
shift $76 per week. Inasmuch as the machine 
tender by day receives one dollar more than the 
minimum scale, and at night he is receiving three 
dollars more, we deem it no more than just that 
the same differential shall prevail on the "lobster ' 
shift. 

APPRENTICES. 

The question of apprentices has been a most 
serious and perplexing one for years and years. 
The responsibility of both the organization and the 
employer towards the apprentice is nrofound. It 
is positively criminal to apprentice a boy to a 
craft or profession and hold him a number of 
years and then turn him adrift without a knowl- 
edge of the trade sufficient to comnete with the 
regular journeymen of his craft. It will be con- 
ceded that newspaper offices are not the best 
places from which to turn out comoetent prmtera. 
This is true because of the hustle and bustle con- 
nected with a newspaper composing room. It is 
absolutely impossible for the foreman or chairnian 
of a newspaper composing room to devote the 
^ame attention to an apprentice that is accorded 
him In the book and job office, consequently we 
are up against this proposition: While It is im- 
perative that the newspaper printer be of .jne 
highest class of efficiency, it is almost impossible. 
because of the conditions necessarilv prevailing 
in a newspaper composing room, to oroduce a per- 



fect printer from the latter place. But No. 6, 
with its apprentice school, has overcome this ob- 
jection to some extent. The limitations of appren- 
tices in newspaper offices have been the result of 
years of observation and careful studv of the sub- 
ject. Under the preaent llmitationa. with the help 
of the school, it la barely possible for the organ- 
ization and the office to do their duty to the ap- 
prentice. But to increase the present ratio would 
I increase the complexity of the situation and re- 
sult in a disadvantage to all the boys. 

As to "the minimum scale of waeea to be paid 
apprentices," The objection of the Publishers to 
the changes proposed by the Union is incon- 
ceivable. Contrast the attitude the Publishers are 
assuming to that of the book and lob proprietors. 
In the last scale negotiations between the -latter 
and the Union« the proprietors were the ones to 
propose these very figures, which are now a part 
of the Book and Job Scale. It was conceded by 
the book and job proprietors flrat, that it was 
the highest class of boys from whom apprentices 
must be selected; second, that in order to attract 
that class of boys it was necessary to make the 
remuneration sufficiently attractive in order to 
draw from that class. As stated above, the scale 
for apprentices herewith presented Is the one now 
in force in the book and job offices, but there the 
desire to turn out the best printers possible led 
the proprietors to propose a scale for apprentices 
as adopted by the union. 

The remainder of the contentions of the Pub- 
lishers as opposed to those of the Union are based 
upon the question of wages and a decision upon 
the foregoing, aa related to apprentices, will auto- 
matically diapose of them. 

In deciding the question of wages the Arbitrator 
will no doubt take into conaideration the ability 
of the Publiahers to pay. In connection with that 
Issue we desire to particularly call the attention 
of the Arbitrator to the fact that in all previous 
acale negotiationa the Publishera have claimed it 
waa impoasible to meet the demands of the print- 
ers and continue to do businesa. No doubt similar 
arguments will be advanced at this time. But in 
all instances have their prophecies proved to be 
unfounded and their arguments unwarranted, by 
the facts. In all our previous negotiations the 
Arbitrator was informed that most of the news- 
papers were losing money and that tO' award any 
substantial increase in wage would result in the 
suspension of one or more newspapers. 

In 1919, in the arbitration proceeding before Mr. 
Frank Morrison, Mr. Polachek, counsel for the 
Publishers, said: 

"In addition to these burdens the Publishers 

have had to meet increased prices of materials 

of every description which they used in their 

plant and they have had to meet wage scale 

increases in all departments ranging from 25 

per cent, to 75 per cent." 

Up to the time that these remarks were uttered 

the newapaper printer had received but 15 PER 

CENT, and the arbltrator'a award, $9, brought 

this up to 45 PER CENT. 

Mark you! Up to the preaent time the news- 
paper printer has received an increase of but 
45 PER CENT., and the cost of living has risen 
to 121 PER, CENT. 

Mr. Polachek at the same time above referred, 
to, said: 

"Of course, there is just this to be said 
I about the Typographical Union, that always 
In the newspaper business so far as my ex- 
perience goes, and that runs for something 
over twenty years, the Typographical Union 
has been the most highly organized of any 
of the unions operating in. newspaper offices, 
and, as Mr. Rouse very truly says, the most 
% skilled and the most highly intelligent force 
of men that are employed in newspaper 
offices." 
THE MOST HIGHL.T INTELLIGENT FORCE 
OF MEN THAT ARE EMPLOYED IN NEWS- 
PAPER OFFICES! WAGE SCALE INCREASES 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS RANGING FROM 25 
TO 75 PER CENT IN 1919. THE PRINTER HAS 
RECEIVED 45 PER CENT. 

It is well known that circulation and advert's- 
ing are not the only sources of revenue nf a 
newspaper. Many of our newspapers furniafti an 
out-of-town service, termed ' 'syndicate' ' work, 
from which a considerable revenue is derived. 

Alniost every newapaper in New York, in addi- 
tion to its own work, does syndicate work for a 
number of dailies In all sections of the country. 
This is a source of considerable revenue to the 
newspapers of New York, and is accomplished by 
members of the regular force during the slack 
part of the day that occurs in every office, and 
does not necessitate the hiring of any additional 
men mo-e than are necessary to get out the 
paper. That ia to say. if newspapers did no syn- 
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dicate work whatever, they would employ the 
same number of men they do at present, he- 
cause the number of men employed is no more 
thaAi sufficient to get out their own publications. 
And when it is borne in mind that a single 
identical page of this so-called syndicate work 
is supplied to any nun^ber of out-of-town news- 
papers, the only change on each page being the 
substitution of one headline for another, the 
profit to the employer is at once apparent. IN 
TUB PARLANCE OF THE TRADE THIS IS 
TERMED "PHAT" OR "PICK-UP." 

And at this point we wish to lay particular stress 
upon the proposition if there should possibly be a 
paper (which we do not admit) that is working 
upon a non -paying basis, such an alleged fact 
should not militate against the granting of an 
adequate relief. 

According to testimony furnished by the Pub- 
lishers themselves, at no time was the newspaper 
business as prosperous as at present. Advertising 
is increasing in volume and rates have been raised; 
the price per copy has been raised, and, we con- 
fidently believe, is to be raised again, 

Mr. Rouse— At thi"s point we introduce, under 
the heading of Exhibit S, innumerable announce- 
ments, principally one from the World, Saturday, 
May 1, 1920, with a fuU-pjage advertisement of the 
Evening Jownal, announcing an increase to three 
cents per copy, and increases outside of the City 
of New Tork. 

At the same time we call the attention of the 
Arbitrator to the fact that all of the other papers 
have raised their selling price outside of the City 
of New York, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore, and it will be only a short space of time 
when the other daily papers of New Tork city will 
make their selling price three cents — probably 
after this decision has been rendered. 

Mr. Kelly— You mean within the confines of the 
Metropolitan District? 

Mr, Rouse— They have already raised it outside 
of the Metropolitan District. 
Mr. Kelly— To three cents? 

Mr. Rouse— Three cents at least for the New 
York Journal at the present time. 
Mr. Kelly— But you anticipate an increase where ? 
Mr. Rouse— In the city itself. 
Mr. Kelly— In the -Metropolitan District ? 
Mr. Rouse— Exactly. It was done in 1918, right 
after the settlement of our wage scale; so we have 
every reason to believe that they will do the same 
thing again. 

They are now receiving $2.10 a hundred for their 
newspapers. Formerly they were receiving $1.40, 
which represents, according to the best figures we 
can obtain, an increase of 50 per cent. Now, you 
can imagine what that would mean to the New 
York Journal, which claims to have a circulation 
of. I believe, 700,000— is that so, Mr. Merrill ?- 

Mr. Merrill— Its figures are on record, Mr. 
Rouse, in ofncial statements. 

Mr. Rouse— That would mean approximately 70 
cents a hundred, which would be $7 a thousand; 
allowing for certain' holidays and Saturdays and 
so forth, roughly speaking, it would be a million 
and a half dollars a year increase to that paper 
alone, under this raise. 
Mr. Polachek— If it keeps . its circulation. 
Mr. Rouse— We will submit documents to 
show that they say they have already maintained 
their circulation under the increased price. Of 
course, we have got to take their own word for 
that. That is under Exhibit S. Understand me,_I 
do not mean to say that you have submitted 
statements to the effect that under the three-cent 
rate you are still maintaining your circulation 
You did submit a statement that under the raise to 
two cents you were maintaining your circulation, 
m It IS fair to assume you will maintain it now 
You offered the same argument at that time— that 
by increased rates you would lose; but under the 
two-cent rate you announce now that you have 
not lost. 

^^^; ^?}iy—'^° the Publishers have to make affi- 
,V*^ ^^*^ regard to the amount of publication' 
Mr. Rouse-To the government, they do. 
Mr. Polachek— Yes, we make reports to the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Rouse-They make sworn statements 
f>i^'';{i^®"^T^'^i whatever statement is- made on 
nnSf^?l ?^***u Publishers or the men cannot be 
figures ' ^®'=^"^® y°" liave access to thode 

K^' %'"^f;7^;^£ figures are obtainable. . 

Mr. Merrill—The law requires their publication 

Mr. Rouse— The second one In Exhibit S that I 
9s"ifllA^"*.*,;°° *° '^ ^^^ ^Vcninfl- Journal ?f April 
28, 1920, the announcement: "Beginning todav thp 
price of the New York Evening^ Jourml is \h^t 
cents per copy," and notifying the public of In- 
creased rates all along the line. ^"""^ oi m 

The next one I call attention to is the advertis- 



ing gain of the New York newspapers for De- 
cember, printed by the New York Commercial, 
which has been a Union office only a little over 
a year, and they show an increase of 164 per cent, 
in their advertising, and proportionate increases 
otherwise. 

Here is an article from the Editor and PubUaher^ 
April 24, 1920, "March ad gain, 30 per cent.. lOO 
papers, in twenty cities, carries 97,000,000 and 
some hundred thousand, a gain of 3,363,312." 
Mr, Polachek— Is that dollars or lines? 
Mr. Rouse— That ia a gain in advertising lines. 
Here is a notice by the newsdealers: "Increase in 
price of -newspapers, commencing April 21, morn- 
ing and evening papers will be four cents per 
copy." This is an out-of-town announcement. 
"To our patrons," and so forth. It is simply a 
verification from the newsdealers that this in- 
crease is taking effect. 

The New York American of April 29, 1920, I 
simply offer to confirm our deductions or assump- 
tions that it will be but a very short time before- 
the Metropolitan papers will be charging three 
cents. "Paterson newspapers go to three cents," 
that is from the New York American of April 29, 
1920. 

This article from the New York Tribune of Tues- 
day, April 20, 1920, "$150,000,000 spent for news- 
papef ads in twelve months." "Increase of 70 per 
cent, for 1919 Is announced by Publishers' Bureau 
at annual session here." 

This is simply to prove the contention of the- 
Union as to their prosperity. 

Here is an advance sheet printed by the statia-- 
tical department of the New York Evening Post, 
showing total newspaper advertising in Greater 
New York in agate lines for February, 1920-1919, 
one year. The only paper that showed a loss in 
that whole year was the Evening Telegram, and we- 
assume that was because the Telegram had a, 
change of management, and there was a strict: 
scrutiny of advertisements under the new regime, 
which has caused this loss. 

Mr. Oppenheimer — As far as the Evening Telegrami 
is concerned, when Mr. Munsey took over the 
paper he took out innumerable ads, any number 
of them, that were objectionable to him. He 
would not publish them. That is one of the 
causes of the loss of advertising in that one paper. 
Mr. Polachek--Because they were not fit to- 
print. 

Mr. Rouse— Because of the finickiness of the 
proprietor. That is the year February, 1919, to- 
February, 1920. It is published by their own sta- 
tistical bureau. 

We also submit "Total newspaper advertising 
in Greater New York for years 1919-1918, daily 
and Sunday," shows absolutely no losa— all guin. 
Then there is a page from the Editor and PuhUslier 
of April 24, sl\owing the prosperity of the New 
York Evening Journal. 

Another page from the Editor and Publisher. 
"Printing capacity of nation's newspapers taxed' 
by unprecedented advertising." 

Editor and Publish^, March 13, 1920, showing the 
gains 15,494,586 lines in New York papers in 
February, giving all the figures and data in con- 
nection therewith. 

"Thirty per cent. March gain by New York 
dailies, ' is another item in the Editor and PubUslier- 
of April 17, 1920. 

December 4, 1919, "Passing a milestone, the- 
record of the Sun." 

Evening World,, April 1, 1920: "Biggest adver- 
lifl^.f month of 1920, 185,688 World ads in March— 
15,147 more than the same month of last year." 

Also an article in the Editor and Publisher for- 
April 17, 1920: "New York papers raise rates- 
beyond city." "Morning and evening dailies go 
to three and four cents on zone basis on April 2- 
no returns allowed." And then there is data iii. 
connection therewith. 

^ The Editor and Publisher of February 26 1920- 
Passes million mark after price raise." "New 
York American breaks net sale record week after- 
ten cents rate for Sunday became effective " That 
is confirming what I said, Mr. Merrill 
Mr. Merrill— That is for one date. 
Mr. B-ouse— I can only deduce from what I read' 
tbere. If they are not true statements they should^ 
not be published. 

rn3*lf7 ..^'^P^.^^^?^ ^^ ***« New York Evening- 

iZ^LishT^ ^"^"'^ '"■ ^®^^' *«»"^ ^»^^ ^^''o'- 

a;^l;:?[i^r,%IS^Uro.'\'9'20 '^^"^ *^^ ^""'^^ 
y.^^^u*'^^"; in addition to that (It should not 
have been Inserted in these exhibits, but I otter 

YoVVI«T"£yl''T9aor"^''"' ''' '""^ '""^ ^^^ 
(At this point Mr. Rouse flled Exhibit S con- 
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"Chicago bread and pie prices jump. Day 
bakers to get $55 and night bakers $64.40 a week. 
"Chicago, May 2. Bread will Jump from ten 
cents a loaf to twelve cents tomorrow. The price 
of pie also aviates from thirty to thirty-five cents, 
and cookies, crullers and sweet rolls keep step 
by advancing from twenty to twenty-five cents a 
dozen. 

"Chicago bakers got their raise, which becomes 
effective at-once. Day bakers will receive $55 a 
week and night bakers $64.40.'* 

Mr. Rouse — "We are only asking for a $6 differ- 
ential between day and night, and here is a $10 
differential between day and night, (Continuing 
reading Exhibit T) : 

"The wage increase and the steadily increasing 
price of flour and sugar forced the Chicago bakers 
to raise prices." 

That is all submitted as Exhibit S, in addition 
to the supplementary Exhibit T. 

Mr. Oppenheimer continued reading brief as 
follows : 

We are absolutely confident were the Publishers 
to open their books for examination the fact 
would be disclosed that never before have the 
newspapers been so prosperous as at present. 

In this connection we would respectfully submit 
an extract from the decision of the Hon. John 
Mitchell, in arbitration proceedings between Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 and the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, in 1918: 

"IN THIS PROCEEDING THE PUBLISH- 
ERS HAVE REFRAINED FROM INTRODUC- 
ING EVIDENCE TO PROVE THEIR FINAN- 
CIAL INABILITY TO PAT HIGHER WAGES. 
THEY HAVE, IT IS TRUE, ASSERTED 
THAT INCREASED REVENUE FROM THE 
HIGHER PRICES RECEIVED FROM THE 
SALE OF THEIR PAPERS HAVE BEEN 
MORE THAN OFFSET BY INCREASES IN 
THE COST OP W^HITE PAPER AND OTHER 
MATERIALS USED IN NEWSPAPER OP- 
PICES, BUT THEY HAVE REFRAINED 
FROM INTRODUCING EVIDENCE INDICAT- 
ING GROSS AND NET EARNINGS FROM 
THE OPERATION OP THEIR BUSINESS, 
AND THEREFORE THE ARBITRATOR 
MUST PROCEED ON THE ASSUMPTION 
THAT THE PUBLISHERS WITHHELD IN- 
FORMATION REGARDING THEIR FINAN- 
CIAL SITUATION BECAUSE THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THEIR FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS WOULD NOT PROVE FAVORABLE 
TO THEIR CONTENTION THAT WAGES 
SHOULD NOT BE ADVANCED." 
The Publishers had again refrained from intro- 
ducing such evidence in 1919. 
Will they produce that evidence in this case? 
We shall see! 

On behalf of the Union, we beg leave to submit 
as evidence numerous exhibits to show that ad- 
vertising rates have been increased; that despite 
increase in advertising rates the volume of adver- 
tising has increased; that the sale price of news- 
papers has advanced, and is to be increased still 
further; that the so-called peak in the high cost 
of living has not yet been reached and is nowhere 
in sight; that the value of the dollar is still 
depreciating; that newspapers were never so pros- 
perous. 

In conclusion, we pray our demands be granted 
for the following reasons: 

BECAUSE — Newspaper printers at no time 
have received a wage commensu- 
rate with the intelligence and skill 
required. 
BECAUSE— The cost of living having risen to 
121 per cent., the newspaper print- 
ers having received but 45 per 
cent. , we are still carrying the 
burden of 76 per cent. 
BECAUSE— Despite this burden of 76 per cent., 
we are asking for an increase of 
but 45 per cent, at this time. 
BECAUSE— FROM 1912 UP TO AND INCLUD- 
ING DECEMBER 31, 1917, IN 
SPITE OF THE EVER INCREAS- 
ING COST OF LIVING AND 
EVERY KNOWN COMMODITY, 
THERE HAD BEEN NO IN- 
CREASE IN THE WAGES FOR 
NEWSPAPER PRINTERS. 
BECAUSE— Since 1912 newspaper printers have 
received but 45 per cent, increase 
in wage. 
BECAUSE— During that same period the cost 
of living has risen to 121 per cent. 
and is still rising. 
BECAUSE— At the end of 1919 the value of the 
dollar had shrunk more than one- 
>ioTf since 1914 and is still shrmk- 
ing. 



BECAUSE— The newspaper printer has been 
suffering this loss and carrying the 
burden all of these years. 
BECAUSE— The conditions as presented by the 
Union have existed for more than 
twenty-five years and have proved 
satisfactory. 
BECAUSE— Overtime is an abomination. It has 
been admitted by the Publishers. 
Statistics prove that overtime re- 
duces the vitality of the members. 
It increases the mortality rate. It 
robs the members of the time they 
would spend with their families. 
It robs the members of the time 
they should devote to rest and 
relaxation. 
BECAUSE— The bonus of $2.62% in Brooklyn 
is for the two-hour swing between 
4 and 6 p. m. on the double-header^ 
day on Saturday. Single price for- 
the two-hour intermission in the 
TWO-DAY -IN-ONE WORKDAY. 
After working 7% hours at the 
highest tension there is an inter- 
mission of two hours, when work 
is resumed for another seven hours. 
These two hours are a total loss, 
as men must consume at least 
three-quarters of an hour for din- 
ner, which ef necessity is taken 
in a restaurant, imposing at the 
same time an additional financial 
loss. The $2.62% is single price for 
the two hours between quitting- 
'day work and starting night work, 
and is based on the rate demanded 
in these negotiations. We believe, 
in this case our request is ex- 
traordinarily moderate. 
We pray that the demands of the Publishers be- 
not granted for the following reasons: 

BECAUSE— The newspapers of New York 
never were so prosperous as today; 
circulations are increasing despite, 
the fact that the price of the pa- 
pers has been doubled in 1918 and: 
has again been raised in 1920; ad- 
vertising has increased, despite the. 
fact that rates have been raised 
to such an extent that some of the. 
daily papers have been compelled 
to omit many columns per day. 
BECAUSE— The change in the schedule of 
hours demanded by the Publishers, 
as elucidated in our brief, would 
result in untold hardship to the 
membership. 
BECAUSE — These hours have been in vogue 
for more than a quarter of a cen-. 
■ tury, and have worked satisfacto- 
rily. 
BECAUSE— The change in shop conditions are- 
covered by the same objections as 
above. 
BECAUSE— The competency clause C36a), 
should not be allowed, as the Pub-, 
lishers have the most equitable- 
competency test at the present time, 
namely, the average of the office in_ 
which the printer is employed. 
The statement that competency, 
based upon the number of ems set. 
in one newspaper office is not ap- 
plicable to another newspaper of- 
fice cannot be denied. The nature, 
of work in the different newspaper 
offices in New York City is such 
that the same man will produce for 
his night's work 20,000 ems in one 
office and in another office he will_ 
produce in the same given time- 
35,000 or more. The conditions in 
the different composing rooms of- 
the newspapers in New York City 
are such that it is a physical im-. 
possibility to apply the same rule- 
for all offices. That is an absolute- 
fact. And for that reason alone 
it must be apparent that the only 
just test of competency is the gen- 
eral average of- the composing room_ 
in question. 
BECAUSE— The only reason these changes are- 
demanded is that the Publishers 
hope to receive something in return. 
' for the increase in wages that may 
be granted. 
BECAUSE— To grant any of the changes de- 
manded by the Publishers would be. 
tantamount to giving with one 
hand and taking away with the; 
other. 
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Mr. Rouse— This, Mr. Kelly, concludes the 

Union's aide for the present. „„»,™if 

Mr. Kelly— You Ijave nothing more to submit 

in writing in the way of a brief? 

Mr. Rouse— Not at this time, 

Mr Polachek— May I ask what Mr. Rouse means 

by that? „ , u , 

Mr. Kelly— Tes; through the chair, Mr. Polachek 

may ask that question. „j„u4. *« 

Mr. Rouse— The Union will reserve the right to 

rebut on the Publishers' brief, and accord the 

same right to the Publishers to rebut on the brief 

that we have filed; and we will request another 

hearing in order to accomplish that. 

Mr. Kelly-I had supposed that that was the 
original understanding, that both sides would 
submit its argument, in the way of a brief or 
otherwise, and then that we would have each side 
in rebuttal. 
Mr. Rouse— Tes. ^ ^^ , „ 

Mr. Kelly— Both sides in rebuttal? 
Mr. Rouse—Tes; and we rest our case for the 
present, and we will conclude with the rebuttal. 

Mr. Polachek^I do not believe that the Pub- 
lishers would be able to conclude their case in 
this hearing today unless the Arbitrator desires 
to sit rather late. If the Arbitrator desires the 
Publishers to go on we are ready, but we wouid^ 
prefer to postpone the Publishers' case until to- 
morrow morning. , ,l ^ ■* 
Mr. Kelly— That is perfectly agreeable to me, if 
you think that we have had enough for one ses- 
sion, if it be mutually agreeable I am willing 
to discontinue now. Otherwise I am, perfectly 
willing to stay here until such time as you agree 
upon for an adjournment. 

Mr Rouse— Speaking for the Union, we appre- 
ciate the task that has been imposed upon you, 
Mr. Kelly, and do not want to presume or inflict 
any added burden on you; but we are of the 
opinion, since we have concluded, that it only is 
fair for the Publishers to now take up their case 
and continue, and then leave the matter of ad- 
journment to the Arbitrator's good judgment. I 
; think it Is only fair that we should proceed. 

Mr. Polachek— I am quite prepared to go ahead 
if the Arbitrator desires. 
Mr. Kelly— I am willing. 

Mr. Rouse— We are willing to sit here just as 
long as you are willing to sit with us; but as 
soon as you tire we are willing to await your 
pleasure. 

Mr. Kelly- Let us see if we cannot agree on 
some settlement as to the time. It is 3.30 o'clock 
now. Suppose we conclude at 5 o'clock? 

Mr. Polachek— That will be satisfactory. I will 
go as far as I can. I do not believe, however, 
that I will be able to finish by 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Kelly— No; I do not suppose you will, Mr. 
Polachek. If you gratify my personal wishes 
today, I would much prefer that we discontinue 
for several reasons. 

Mr. Rouse— We will meet your . pleasure, Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly— I have some things that I am endea- 
voring to close out today, but from now* on I will 
be free. In anticipation of this work I have tried 
to minimize or eliminate whatever official work 
I had to do around here. I find that there are 
several things that I want to do tonight, but from 
now on I will be at the disposal of both sides. 

Mr. Rouse— I am perfectly willing to adjourn 
right now, Mr. Kelly, if you have something else 
you want to do. 

Mr. Kelly— That seems to be the Idea of the 
Publishers— that you begin your case tomorrow, 
Mr. Polachek? 

Mr. Polachek— We have no view except we have 
been in session for some period, and it has been 
rather a trying session, and it is merely a ques- 
tion of whether we will tire you out and tire 
ourselves out on the job. 

Mr. Kelly^-Then I think we better adjourn until 
10 o'clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Rouse— Before we adjourn I would like to 
make this request of the Publishers, through the 
Arbitrator. We have submitted to the Publishers 
our argument. It is now i^ the possession of the 
Publishers. If they have a duplicate, I would 
like to have a copy from them of their argument, 
if they will accord me that privilege. 

Mr. Polachek— We did not receive their argu- 
ment in advance. We received it across the 
table. I have no desire to withhold anything, 

but 

Mr. Kelly— I do not know what the attitude of 
the Publishers is, but I do not suppose they can 
be compelled to submit anything to you if they 
^ao not desire to, and I would not like to arbi- 
trarily force them to. 

Mr. Rouse— I make the request through the 
Arbitrator. Mr. Jones has our arguments in his 
j)ossession. 



Mr Oppenheimer— I submit, as a matter of 
fairness, that they should hand it back. 

Mr. Jones— Yes; I will leave your argument 
with you. ^ ... - 

Mr. Kelly— Then in that event you withdraw 
your request? 

Mr Rouse— I am willing to give them our argu- 
ment now if they will accord us the same privilege 
with theirs. ■ v. , 

Mr. Kelly— If Mr. Jones gives yours back you 
will withdraw your request? 

Mr. Rouse— Yes. ^ ^ ^ ^-t, ^ ^ 

(Mr. Jones thereupon handed the argument of 
the Union back to Mr. Rouse.) 

At this point, 3.45 p. m., an adjournment was 
taken until May 11, 1920, at 10 a. m. 

SECOND DAY. 

New York, May 11, 1920, 10 a. m. 
Present— The Arbitrator and parties as before 

noted. . ^, .. ^ 

The Arbitrator called the proceedings to order 
at 10.15 a. m. ^ ^ . . 

Mr. Polachek— Here is a copy of our brief. 
(Handing copy of the Publishers* brief to the 
Arbitrator.) ,_. „ , ^ , 

Mr. Kelly— Well, gentlemen, Mr. Polachek, on 
behalf of the Publishers, is ready to proceed, and 
if there is no objection or anything to suggest 
prior to his beginning, we will proceed. If there 
is anything informal that you would like to ask 
before proceeding with the argrument on the other 
side, we ought to have it now, and we ought to 
try, in so far as possible, to let them continue 
as we did yesterday. 

Mr. Rouse— That is perfectly agreeable to our 
side. 

Mr. Kelly— All right, Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek— Before I begin reading our brief, 
I want to preface it with a few remarks. First, 
I want to express -the deep appreciation of the 
Publishers of Mr. Kelly's self-sacrifice in listening 
to this long-winded argument which we are pre- 
senting to you, and thank him for giving us his 
aid in settling the little difference that we have 
with the Typographical Union. 

Mr. Kelly— Thank you, Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek— I want also to preface the reading 
of the brief by the introduction in* toto of one 
rather important arbitration dec ision which was 
not put in evidence by the Typographical Union, 
and that is the decision of Mr. John Mitchell in 
the arbitration of 1918. I shall file that under 
the title of "Publishers' Special Exhibit," because 
we had not in preparation of our brief prepared 
to put it in as a whole. Before filing this brief 
I want to read one or two things in it after I 
make a few further remarks. 

The Typographical Union and the Publishers 
have conducted very amicable negotiations on the 
question of this scale. It is true we did not get 
together, but there was no acrimony, no unfriend- 
liness, and no feeling in any of the negotiations 
leading up to this arbitration. The attitude of 
the Publishers in all their labor negotiations 
through these rather trying years that we have 
been passing through, I think, has been at least 
unobjectionable to the unions with whom we 
dealt, and we deal with a number of unions, I 
think it numbers around twenty, does it not, Mr. 
Merrill? I am, or have been, a member of every 
committee that has' negotiated with every one of 
these unions, and in every case the relations of 
the Publishers with the labor organizations are in 
very good shape, and, of course, I need not tell 
you that there has been at no time anything that 
even approached a break between the organiza- 
tions. There has been no trouble in the news- 
paper publishing business for many years. There- 
fore, I think that in itself is evidence of the good 
relations that exist. 

Therefore, of course, it follows that the Pub- 
lishers could not have been unfair, or unfriendly, 
or have taken any undue advantage of their em- 
ployes, or the relations could not have been so 
amicable; and it is not the desire of the Pub- 
lishers at the present time to get any unfair 
advantage of this situation. All they have ever 
asked for is a square deal, and w© know we are 
going to get it. 

Mr. Kelly^I think the manifestations of friend- 
ship that have been exhibited here indicate that, 
in spite of whatever differences there might be, 
there cannot possibly be any ill-feeling on any one 
side if we try to do our best to both sides, and 
that is all I think that the Arbitrator can do; and 
without prejudging the case, I am glad to see 
such a condition, because I think it spells suc- 
cess and it means continuation of your friendly 
relations. Having that in mind, 1 cannot under- 
stand the bitter feeling that we find sometimes 
in cases of this kind, and there is a conspicuous 
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absence of it here. I do not think that there is 
any harm for the Arbitrator to at least submit 
that, because I think it is only fair to both sides. 
All right, Mr. Polechek. 

Mr. Polachek— Further, in consideration of this' 
case, it is, I think. Important that the Arbitrator 
should know that New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 is a member and a constituent part of a 
greater International organization known as the 
International Typographical Union; and the New 
Tork Publishers' Association is also a member 
and a factor and an integral part of a greater 
organization known as the American Newspaper 
Publishers' Association. The headquarters of the 
International Typographical Union are at Indian- 
apolis; and also at Indianapolis the American 
Newspaper Publishers' Association maintains a 
labor bureau in charge of H. M. Kellogg, and 
Mr. Kellogg, representing the Publishers, and the 
Executive Committee of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are in constant conference and 
discussion and negotiation and arbitration of 
differences and disputes in all the jurisdictions of 
the International Typographical Union and the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association. 

That is important, Mr. Arbitrator, because it 
leads up to this point, and that is, that whatever 
New York does In the way of labor scales has an 
immediate and vital effect on labor scales all over 
the country. It cannot help doing that, because 
all these scales are Interchanged and every union 
and every publishers' association is Immediately 
informed of the action of any other jurisdiction, 
and whatever is done here goes out and sets a 
mark, if you please, at which other jurisdictions 
aim. 

In the arbitration proceedings before Mr. Mitchell 
it Is true that the Publishers made requests for 
certain changes in working conditions which were 
presented with elaborate detail to Mr. Mitchell, 
and in his decision, covering the entire matter of 
the contract, Mr. Mitchell took cognizance of the 
Union's contention, which was mainly confined to 
this one sentence which Mr. Mitchell quotes In 
his brief— I am not going to put the whole decision 
In evidence, but I just want to read this para- 
graph. Mr. Mitchell said: 

' 'Again, were there no other valid reasons 
for denying the proposal to lengthen the work- 
ing day ' ' 

We had asked for the full eight-hour day then, 
which we are not asking at this time. At that 
time we were working on a forty -five hours' 
basis, and we asked for a forty-eight hours' work- 
ing week. 

"The arbitrator could not disregard the pro- 
nouncement of the President of the United 
States in vetoing the act of Congress requiring 
government employes, in consideration of an 
advance of salary, to work eight hours Instead 
of seven hours per day. This pronouncement 
has been accepted everywhere as the enuncia- 
tion of a policy that has a direct bearing 
upon the successful prosecution of the war. It 
bears so directly on the question here at Issue 
that it seems proper that it should be made a 
part of these findings. The President said: 
'At the outset of the war I felt it my duty 
to urge all employers in the United States to 
make special effort to -see to it that conditions 
of labor were In no respect altered unfavorably 
to the laborers. 

" *It has been evident from the first how 
directly the strain of this war has to bear 
upon those who do the labor and underlies the 
whole process of mobilizing the nation; and it 
seemed to me at the outset, and it seems to 
me now, that it is of the highest Importance 
that the conditions which have been accorded 
labor before the war began should not be sub- 
tracted from or abated.' " 
(Continuing, Mr. Mitchell said) : 

"Considering all of these elements, taking 
into account the fact that in newspaper offices 
in twenty-two cities the hours range from 
thirty-six to forty-eight, and in twenty-four 
cities the hours range from a minimum of 
forty-one to forty-seven and average forty-flve 
per week, considering the fact that in most 
skilled trades, exclusive of the printing trade, 
the hours of labor are less than forty-five per 
week, it is my Judgment that the proposal of 
the Publishers for an increase in the hours 
of labor should not be granted; and it is so 
decided." 
"We are not asking that now. But he goes on 
to say : 

"What I have said above in relation to the 
hours of labor applies with equal force to xhe 
changes proposed by the Publishers in sections 



11, 15, 29, 32, 39 and 47 of the Agreed State- 
ment of Facts, all of which are disallowed, on 
the ground that to approve them would be to 
alter materially and unfavorably the condltionsv 
under which printers In newspaper offices in 
New York city have been accustomed to work, 
and would be in direct contravention of the 
war policies and principles enunciated by the 
President of the United States, to which refer- 
ence has already been made." 
I do not think that the Arbitrator will find in. 
an analysis of this decision that Mr. Mitchell 
decided the request of the Publishers for changes. 
In working conditions on the merits of the case, 
but that the pronouncement of the President had 
a very powerful effect on Mr. Mitchell, and that 
Mr. Mitchell felt that anything that changed the 
working conditions might be misconstrued and 
held to be a change that was inimical to labor 
and in violation of the President's announced 
policy. 

When it came to a question of the consideration, 
of the wage scale, Mr. Mitchell was quite explicit 
and quite clear, and I want to quote his remarks. 
In discussing wages, Mr. Mitchell said: 

' 'Wages cannot, of course, be expected to 
rise and fall automatically as the cost ot 

living rises and falls " 

Because the argument then, as now, for increas& 
of wages was largely based on the changes in 

living conditions 

' 'but wages must bear some relation to the 
cost of things which wages buy; it' would 
seem, therefore, that when there is an abnor- 
mal increase in the cost of living there should 
be, if not a corresponding, at least a substan- 
tial, advance in wages. ' ' 
Mr. Mitchell gave them an increase, which wag. 
mentioned yesterday, of $2.50 at that time. 

The other point I want to bring to the Arbitra- 
tor's attention In the Mitchell decision is another 
principle which he enunciated, which is along 
the lines of the inter-relationship of these labor 
contracts in New York and other cities, and Mr.. 
Mitchell said in his decision: 

"The arbitrator must take into account and 
give due weight to the evidence introduced by 
the Publishers showing that wage Increases 
paid to union printers employed In newspaper 
offices in other cities have in few instances, 
been as great as the Increase proposed by the 
printers in this proceeding; and that in no. 
case have the increases secured in other citlea 
equaled the amount here demanded when com- 
bined with the $42 per week Increase granted 
In January, 1918." ' 

I merely point that out to^ show that Mr. 
Mitchell, of course, was a labor man. He was 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
as you know, and, at the time he rendered this 
decision, was a member of the Industrial Com- 
mission of the State of New York. 
I submit this as a general exhibit. 
Mr. Kelly— Mr. Polachek, will you, in submitting 
your exhibits^ have them marked in sequence? 

Mr. Polachek— All our exhibits are marked in, 
sequence, but this is to be marked as a special 
exhibit because it was not covered In the brief,, 
and I Assumed It would reach the Arbitrator 
before it came to our presentation of the case. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed With, 
the Arbitrator Special Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Polachek— Now, in proceeding to read our 
brief, Mr. Arbitrator, I wish to say that I am 
reading the brief exactly as it was prepared, 
without taking any cognizance whatever of the- 
brief of the Typographical Union, and that any 
answer the Publishers have to make to the mate-- 
rlal presented by the Typographical Union will be- 
made In rebuttal. 

Mr. Kelly— May I ask both sides what matters, 
are outside of our formal presentation of facta 
here? Is it the idea, as I understand it from 
Mr. Brandt, who has got it, I think, from Mr. 
Bottome, the stenographer, that in the past the 
testimony was typewritten, and after it has been. 
typewritten that we come back here ag^in and 
read it over and 'then go on with rebuttal; or do 
we go on before the case is typewritten and 
transcribed ? 

Mr. Polachek— In previous proceedmgs I do not 
recall that we waited, did we, Mr. Rouse? Each 
of us exchanged briefs and we prepared our re- 
buttal on the basis of the exchange and went 
right on within the day, did we not? 
Mr. Rouse— You are in error, Mn Polachek. 
Mr. Polachek— I merely thought that. I do not 
remember just what it was. 

Mr. Rouse— In the proceedings— we had several 
hearings before Mr. Mitchell— the Publishers de- 
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alined to exchange briefs with us, and the Union 
Teceived the stenographic report of the proceedings 
■on Friday morning and had to argue orally from 
the Publishers' brief on the following day. In 
the subsequent proceedings before Mr. Morrison, 
there was no exchange of briefs again. Although 
the Union each time was willing to do so, the 
Publishers declined, and then the counsel for 
the Union came to an agreement with the Pub- 
lishers that if they would argue orally from the 
Union ^rief, the Union would argue in like man- 
ner and conclude its case, which we did. And 
then later, without consultation with the Union, 
.the Publishers endeavored to put in a supplemental 
brief, which was denied by the Arbitrator. That 
has been the proceeding in the past. So the 
Union will adhere to its former position, that as 
soon as the stenographer has transcribed the 
.proceedings of yesterday and today we will request 
a later hearing and be prepared to rebut on what 
has taken place. 

Mr. Polachek — I see. That is, as soon as the 
minutes are ready^. We will take it up after the 
conclusion of the reading. 

Mr. Kelly — I think we are wasting time. I 
think we ought to proceed with the reading of 
the Publishers' brief, and after that has been done 
and you rest your case, I think we ought to go 
along and decide what we intend doing. 

Mr. Polachek then proceeded to read the Pub- 
lishers' brief as follows: 
Publishers' Association of New Yorkl 
and V 

Typographical Union No. 6. J 
In the matter of the arbitration of a scale of 
prices for one year from April 1, 1920. 
Brief and arguments of the Publishers* Associa- 
tion of New Tork. 
Introductory : ' 

The Publishers* Association of New York is 
composed of representatives of twenty-four daily 
newspapers; four foreign language newspapers 
are represented who are not concerned in these 
proceedings, neither is the Jersey Journal con- 
cerned, as it is outside of New York, so that the 
results of this arbitration will be effective in the 
composing rooms of nineteen newspapers in 
Greater New York, to wit: 

New York American Journal of Commerce 

New York Journal The News 

New York Morning World N. Y. Evening Telegram 
New York Evening World Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
New York Bun-Herald New York Tribune 

New York Evening Post 
New York Mail 
Brooklyn Btandard-Union 
Brooklyn Citizen. 



New York Evening Bun 
New York Times l 
New York Telegrtwh 
New York Glohe 



Wall Street Journal 

The Brooklyn Times is not a member of the Pub- 
lishers' Association, but this scale will be applied 
to them, as the Union will probably apply it to 
Bonie other newspapers. They are not members 
of the association. 

For many years the Publishers and the Union 
bave had written contracts governing their rela- 
tions with each other. Some contracts have been 
made by mutual agreement and some have been 
made by arbitration. The contract which expired 
on April 1 1920, was for one year and was made 
by arbitration. 

The Publishers and the Union had had many 
conferences, but have not been able to agree on 
a new contract, and in accordance with another 
contract, known as the arbitration contract, both 
sides submit their proposed contracts to an arbi- 
-rator for decision, with the understanding that 

ir!r^\VnVll2^'''''^'''' ^^^" ^^ '- °-^-^' 
NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY. 

«J^'!?„ilf^5''^.^^'' 'n'J"5try. in which both parties 
are engaged, is a service industry as distineuished 
from a manufacturing industry' even though In 
Its mechanical departments it has some of the 
features of a manufacturing industry It is a 
S,^n^Hv '"?«'=t^ bec^^ise it does not make a oom^ 
?»ii Jh '^''i.?*' "'''' "^ warehoused and held for 
demand. Newspapers are printed on orders in 
advance, therefore, it does not and cannot over" 
produce; hence it gives regular and constant em- 
ployment every day in the vear ^nofl *?„„ I™ 



^^^7.,,^^^ '" ^H ^'""^' sood times, bad 

*. ■ ■L-^'"^ Shine, regardless of all trade conrti 

tions which effect other industries. ThrprlStine 

of newspapers is carried on during tht twentv 

four hours of the d.^y and seven rt«v= ,i?*,v„ S"'2: 



to a greater or^llssTxr^nV'™" ^'^' '" ">« -^^'^ 
There is some varlaiion in the public demand 
?or newspapers from day to day, due to thj^tm 

iT^lil "' "V^ r^"^^- ""t " i^ smlll oomparTd 
with the regular daily demand. Neither the Pub- 
lishers nor the Union can say when or how m^n; 



newspapers the public shall demand, so that in 
the contract you will find numerous provisions 
governing hours of labor, extra work and over- 
time, which have been inserted in an attempt to 
serve the public demand at all times, as it is 
impossible to anticipate such unusual demands. 

It is also impossible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the demands for advertising 
space. It is true there is a regular demand,rTaay 
by day, by seasons and varying on certain days of 
the week, which demand the Publishers are able 
to anticipate and provide for. There is also a 
large demand for space which cannot be foreseen. 
The advertisers themselves cannot know very far 
in advance what merchandise they may be able 
to advertise on account of the difficulties in secur- 
ing merchandise and its delivery at a specified 
date. Large orders for advertising are frequently 
given on very short notice and make extra work 
and overtime necessary, and provision is made in 
thb contract for such extra work. 

In the discussion which is to follow, you will, 
therefore, find not only the matter of wages, but 
also the working conditions for your decision. 
Many of the conditions we are agreed upon and 
others we agree to arbitrate, and those matters 
for arbitration are offered to, you in an "Agreed 
Statement of Facts." 

Taking up the "Agreed Statement of Facts," 
section four (4J is the first one open, and it con- 
cerns wages and hours for night work. Sections 
6, 7, 8 and 9 also concern wages and hours for 
day and night work. For the present we will 
consider the subject of wages only, as shown in 
the Publishers' Agreed Statement of Facts. In 
these sections there are two principal classes of 
workmen — day workers and night workers. There 
is also a small class known as the third or lobster 
shift, who begin work after midnight and are 
late night workers, specially provided for. 

It may be illuminating to have a brief history 
of the wages paid these various classes of workers 
from pre-war times to the end of their contract on 
April 1, which is given as follows; 

Day work. Weekly wage. 

From 1912 to Jan. 1,1918 $30.00 

Jan. 1, 1918, to July 1, 1918 32 00 

July 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919 34.50 

April 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920 43.50 

Night work. Weekly wage. 

From 1912 to Jan. 1,1918 $33.00 

Jan. 1, 1918. to July 1, 1918 35 00 

July 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919 37 50 

April 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920 46!50 

Third shift. Weekly wage. 

From 1912 to Jan. 1,1918 $36 00 

Jan. 1, 1918, to July 1, 1918 38.00 

July 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919 40 .TO 

April 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920 49.50 

The wages for day work and night work are 
for a week of forty-eight hours, including thirty 
minutes each day foV lunch, or forty-flve hours of 
net production, except the third shift, where the 
wage is for a week of forty-five hours, including 
thirty minutes for lunch each day, or forty-two 
hours of net production. 

In the Agreed Statement the Publishers offer an 
increase of $1.50 per week for the same number 
of hours per week as heretofore worked. This 
offer would make the wages for day work, $45.00; 
night work. $48.00; third shift, $51.00. 
„\°,"? .'"'"' ""'^ tbat in the old scales and in the 
Publishers' offer there has been and is a differ- 
ence of $3 per week between the three classes of 
workers. 

The wages offered and the wages in the past 
have been the MINIMUM wage which is paid to 
any printer; that is, the least wage at which any 
member of the Union will work. This arbitration 
IS to determine only the MINIMUM wage which 
shall be paid. 

J^l!^ Publishers' offer is the minimum wage 
which the great majority of the Union's members 
have accepted from the Book and Job Branch of 
the printing industry. 

Typographical Union No. 6 has a membership 
ISiin"^ 8,500-8,000 in book and Job offices! 
^,500 in newspaper offices. •" =. 

.^^"^^ this year the Union made a minimum 
EnnS =J!?^™?V'*"^ *1^ Employing Printers in tS 
Book and Job industry (see Exhibit A), wTiich 

as foUows- ""^""^ • "^'*' *° September 30. 1921. 

Day work. $45 a week for forty-eight hours of 
production; night work, $48 a week for foX-fiJe 
?h,wf^ °f production; third shift. $61 a week for 
'birty-nine hours of production. 

beT f ^920^ wh^»";f fjj^ minimum wages until Octo 
oer X, iv^\), when the wai?*! nan k.^ »«..,44 i_j -. 



when the wage can be readjusted on 
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the basis of the increased cost of living and the I 
economic condition of the industry. The provisions 
of the contract cover a change in the working 
hours, which becomes effective May 1, 1921, thirty 
days* after this contract which you are now to 
decide shall have expired. The hours In the Book 
and Job scale will not be changed to eflCect in any 
way the basis of these negotiations. 

(Mr. Folachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit A.) 

The Union has stated to the Publishers that the 
increase in the book and job scale is based upon 
the increased cost of living between the pre-war 
period and the present time. It is the contention 
of the Publishers in offering the same minimum 
wage (no matter how determined) that the mem- 
bers of this Union employed in newspaper offices 
consume no more and pay no more than the mem.- 
bers of the same Union employed in the other 
branch of the industry. The Union having agreed 
upon $45 a week as a satisfactory wage for forty- 
eight hours of productive work in the day time; 
$48 a week as a satisfactory wage for forty-five 
hours of productive work in the night time; $51 
a week as a satisfactory wage for thirty-nine 
hours of productive work in the third shift, the 
burden of proof certainly rests upon the Union to 
show why any higher minimum wage should be 
paid by newspapers on account of increased cost 
of living, or any other conditions. It has never 
been the contention of the Union that it costs its 
newspaper members more to live than it was 
costing the members in the book and job branch. 

The weekly situation holder is guaranteed steady 
work in his contract (see sections 21-36). The job 
printer has no such contract guarantee. By all 
the rules of wage adjustments, those who have 
not the opportunity of continuous employment 
receive the higher unit of wage, whether paid by 
the hour, day or week. 

To maintain two wage scales in the printing 
industry— one for newspapers and one for book 
and job offices — is an unwarranted inequality and 
causes unfair competition. This condition is par- 
ticularly unjust since the same Union makes both 
scales and is responsible for the continuation of 
this condition year after year. Under the book 
and job scale magazines, periodicals, catalogues, 
booklets, circulars and pamphlets are printed, all 
of them making advertising appeals to the public 
in direct competition with newspaper advertising. 
This competition is familiar to every newspaper 
advertising' solicitor, who has to meet it daily. 
It is keenly felt by all members of the Publishers' 
Association. 

What this increase (as offered in the Publishers* 
proposition) will cost each Publisher for one year 
and the total cost to all members of the Pub- 
lishers' Association we will now show. 

WHAT AN INCREASE OF $1.50 WILL COST 
THE PUBLISHERS. 

In March the various Publishers concerned in 
this wage adjustment were asked to compute the 
yearly cost of an increase of one dollar ($1.00) 
per week in the printers' wages. The following 
statement shows the yearly increased cost to each 
member and the total increase for all members 
concerned in the award: 

Journal , $7,150.00 

American 5,850.00 

Evening World 5,500.00 

Morning World 9,000.00 

Evening Sun 3,172.00 

Morning Sun 6,448.00 

Telegram 3,785.00 

Globe 4,500.00 

Journal of Commerce 3,536.00 

Mail 4;20O.00 

Post 3,952.00 

Morning Telegraph 2,860.00 

Times 16,400.00 

Tribune 6,000.00 

Wall Street -Journal 3,760.00 

Brooklyn Eagle 5,000.00 

Brooklyn Standard-Union 4,160.00 

♦Brooklyn Citizen 3,200.00 

♦The News 2,750.00 



Total $101,223.00 

♦Estimated. 

An increase of $1.50 per week, as offered byjthe 
Publishers* will mean an added expense for com- 
position of $151,835.00 per year. The table shows 
that this increase will fall quite as heavily upon 



the publisher with a small circulation as upon the- 
publisher with larger circulation. 

Let us now see what this wage offered by the 
Publishers means to the printer: 

Regular situation holders, day work, $45.00 a 
week; $2,340.00 a year. Regular situation holders, 
night work, $48.00 a week; $2,496.00 a year. Reg- 
ular situation holders, third shift, $51.00 a week; 
$2,652.00 a year. 

All of these weekly wage earners have a great 
advantage over their brothers in the book and job- 
industry in a guarantee of steady employment, 
which the Union forces against the newspaper 
branch of the industry and does not enforce in. 
the book and job industry. 

We refer to the international laws of the Typo- 
graphical Union (Section 125, page 79) in effect- 
January 1, 1920: 

* 'The selection by foremen of their forces 
from day to day, or not having any regular 
situation in an office, is prohibited. Foremen 
must give out such minimum number of situa- 
tions as are needed to meet office requirements.. 
Employment other than a regular situation 
shall be classed as extra work." 

Mr. Kelly— Why not make that Special Exhibit 
No. 2? 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the- 
Arbitrator Special Exhibit No. 2.) 

There is a further guarantee of constant work, 
not enforced in book and job offices, known as the 
Priority Law in International Book of Laws, which 
makes it a rule in newspaper offices in New York 
that regular weekly situation holders shall be hired', 
and fired according to length of service. This 
rule also applies to the extra list. It means that 
the last hired is the first fired when reducing the 
force, so that all except a few of the last hired 
regular weekly employes are secure in their 
weekly wage year in and year out. 

ADEQUATE WAGE. 

These wages of from $2,340 to $2,652 per year 
are very far beyond the cost of living wage or, 
as it is sometimes called, the existence wage, and 
are above the top of the adequate wage class, as 
shown by the government survey, published in the- 
Monthly Labor Revimo of August, 1919, page 118. 
The survey included 12,096 families in 92 indus- 
trial centers, and the result is shown in the 
graphic chart, which is offered as an exhibit 
(Eithibit B). Only 706 families out of a group of 
12,096 had an income of $2,100 to $2,500. Only 5.8 
per cent, of this entire group (12,096) were in this: 
highly paid class so far above the average in 
income. The great majority of wage earners are 
in the two classes from $1,200 to $1,500 (32.7 per 
cent.) and $1,500 to $1,800 (22.6 per cent.). 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the- 
Arbitrator Exhibit B.) 

The income of the compositor working tlays 
(his minimum income) puts him in the very small' 
class of about 6 per cent, of all wage earners. 
The income of the compositor working nights will 
put him in the class of wage earners having in 
comes of $2,500 and over. This rare class con 
stitutes less than three (3 per cent.) of all wage 
earners. As Mr. Rouse said in a previous arbitra- 
tion, the printers are a premier class, and this 
government survey proves his statement. 

The Labor MarTcct Bulletin for February, 1920 
(see Exhibit C), published by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information of the New York State 
Industrial Commission, volume 6, No. 2, shows the 
average weekly earnings in representative New 
York State factories to be $26.47 per week, equiva- 
lent to $1,376.44 a year. On April 23 the commis- 
sion advises by bulletin that the wages for March 
show an increase of $1.40 a week, making the- 
weekly earnings according to the last report $27.87, 
or $1,449.24 per year. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the- 
Arbitrator Exhibit C.) 

The Monthly Lalor Review for December, 1919, 
contains a table showing the "Hourly compensa- 
tion of railroad employes in 1915 and in 1919 
after the last adjustment- of railroad wages. The- 
average compensation of employes reporting on an 
hourly basis is 53.2 cents per hour;" the average- 
monthly compensation per employe is $119.88, 
equivalent to $1,432.56 per year. Nearly two- 
million wage earners are included in the table. 
This table serves another very interesting purpose. 
It shows the difference between the living wage- 
and an adequate wage, and that a very different 
process than the mere cost of living must have- 
been used in the wage adjustment. The higher 
wage earner received the least per cent, advance 
in recognition of other advantages enjoyed. 
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HOURI^y COMPENSATION OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYES FROM JUNE 30, 1915, TO JULT 
1919, FROM THE MOHTBLY LABOR REVIEW 
OF DECEMBER, 1919. 



1915. 



1919. 



Machinists $0,387 $0.69 

Boilermalsers 386 .695 

Blacksmiths 372 .681 

Masons and briclilayers 279 .571 

Structural ironworkers 322 .653 

Painters and- upholsterers 297 .611 

Car inspectors 232 .61 

Car repairers 265 .59 

Other skilled laborers 283 .621 

Section men 15 .376 

Construction gangs, 168 .398 

Train dispatchers... 628 .942 

'Telegraphers 264 .553 

Station agents 253 , .80 

Station service employes 187 .419 

Yard engineers 42% .737 

Yard firemen 261 .646 

Yard conductors 386 .678 

Tard brakemen 349 .632 

Hostlers 246 .563 

Freight engineers 598 .924 

Passenger engineers 824 1. 16% 

Road firemen 382 .673 

■Passenger firemen 506 .854 

Freight conductors 488 .76 

Passenger conductors 669 .962 

Freight brakemen 336 .682 

Passenger' brakemen 381 .668 

All classes for which hourly pay 

is shown 27 .532 



The average compensation per day for employes 
reporting on a daily basis is $4.93; tjie average 
'Compensation per day for employes reporting on 
an hourly basis is .532 cents; the average increase 
in the unit of compensation is 53 per cent.; the 
■average monthly compensation per employe is 
$119,38. 

Note.— That section men, construction gangs, 
hostlers, car inspectors, car repairers and all those 
receiving an existing wage were increased in some 
cases over 100 per cent. Conductors, engineers 
and skilled employes received increases near the 
-50 per cent. mark. Passenger engineers were 
Increased from .824 cents per hour to $1,165 
per hour— about 40 per cent., and they are the 
"best paid of all the skilled employes. 

The New York Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission makes a comparison of the rates of yearly 
pay to firemen and patrolmen in the early pre-war 
-days of 1914 with their rates of pay today, as 
follows : 



1914. 



1920. 



Firemen, per annum $800.00 $1,400.00 

1,000.00 1,500.00 

1,200.00 1,650.00 

1,400.00 1,900.00 
All according to length of service. 

Patrolmen, per annum $800.00 $1,450.00 

900.00 1,600.00 

1,000.00 1,700.00 

1,150.00 1,760.00 

1,400.00 1,900.00 

According to length of service. 



All of these city employes must be in uniform, 
at their own expense. 

Those having the largest income received the 
least advance. 

Thomas' Slevin, secretary of the New York 
Branch of the Postal Clerks' Union, Is the author- 
ity for the information in regard to the salary 
■of postal employes. He gave the figures for the 
pre-war days and for today: 



1914. 



1920. 



Mail carriers $600.00 to 1,200.00 $1,000.00 to 1,660.00 
Mail clerks.. 600.00 to 1,200.00 1,000.00 to 1,660.00 



The carriers are uniformed at their own expense 
and many of the clerks give guarantee bonds at 
their own expense. 

From various published data the salaries of 
teachers in 1914 has been obtained. The 1920 
salaries are from an official draft published by 
the Comptroller's office of New York city. These 
rSS,^if*''*1,*'l® pnfral average of the teachers' 
schedules, which in their available form are com- 
plicated and difficult to classify. "■ <"o i-om 



$900.00 to 2,160.00 $1,200.00 
1,210.00 
1,535.00 
2,155.00 
2,700.00 



A very Interesting booklet has been published 
by the office of the secretary of the Board of 
Estimate, showing the wages of the city employes 
in the skilled trades, with their allied occupa- 
tions. The City of New York pays, per year: 

1 Bridge foreman $2,524.00 

3 Chief stationary engineers 3,600.00 

1 Machinist foreman 2,245.00 

1 Master mechanic 2,500.00 

1 Printer foreman 2,600.00 

1 Riveter foreman 2,624.00 

1 Structural iron foreman 2,120.00 

1 Wire foreman 2,496.00 

and these are the highest wages paid to skilled 
foremen in charge of the various craftsmen. 

The city pays printers and machinists (two 
skilled trades concerned in this arbitration), as 
follows : 

1 printer $1,700.00 

1 printer 1,580.00 

1 printer 1,340.00 

2 printers 1,618.00 

1 printer 1,250.00 

1 printer 1,241.00 



7 printers $10,147.00 

Aerage yearly income $1,449.57 

88 machinists, per day 6.40 

1 machinist, per day 6.00 

1 machinist, per day 5.00 



90 machinists $168,420.60 

Average yearly income $1,449.57 

All of the city employes take a civil service 
examination and must qualify for the work of 
their trade. Only those showing the highest 
fitness are given a place on the city's payrolls. 

The summary at the end of the booklet shows 
that there are in the city employ 2,564 in the 
skilled trades. The annual 'cost to the city of . 
these craftsmen is $5,178,918.20, an average yearly 
wage of $2,020.00 each. 

The booklet Is offered as Exhibit D. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced atid filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit D.) 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OP FAMILIES 

AVERAGING INCOMES OF $2,500.00 A 

YEAR AND OVER. 

The table on page 118 of the Monthly Labor 
Ranem for August, 1919, shows that out of 12.096 
families in a survey of 92 industrial centers, only 
323 families, or 2.9 per cent., had an income in 
excess of $2,500.00. 
Adding to the average expenditure of 

these families $2,466.91 

Their average surplus 323.34 



We find their average income to have been $2,790.25 
The same table shows their average expenditures 
by budget items, as follows: 

^°°^ $859.98 

Clothing 503.03 

Rent 260 21 

Fuel and light '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 10203 

Furniture and furnishings 133 06 

Miscellaneous 608.23 



„»T°'*' average expenditures $2,466 91 

306 families (86.7%) had an average sur- 

^„ . P'"? P^'' annum of $404.45 

45 families (12.7%) had an average deficit 

per annum of 213 81 

2 families (0.6%) had neither surplus 

nor deficit 

363 families (100%) averaged per annum. $323.34 
Surplus, 11.6% of their average income. 

INCOME OF $2,100.00 AND UNDER $2 500 00, 
COST OF LIVING. 

ty'''?? ^o"**'!' ^o»<»' -BCTiew, August, 1919, col. 
lA, NO. z, page 118: 

net''=n*n^,t,^'?''""l^°'^.P^'''=«'^t^e« °* expenditures 
per annum for the principal groups of Items of 

faml^W. °l Hj'r. °\ I"^ ^^'""'^^ '5.8% of Tloie 
lamllles) in 92 industrial centers. (Average num- 

adulteo"""" '*'"'"'■ °'^= equivalent to 3!62 
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Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel and light 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous 

Totals $2,054.07 



Amount. 


Per cent. 


$711.86 


34.6 


384.20 


18.7 


248.30 


12.1 


93.01 


4.6 


116.74 


6.7 


500.08 


24.8 



100.0 



Five hundred and eighty-five (83%) familiea had 
an average surplus of $290.65; 102 (14,5%) families 
had an average deficit of $165.68; 18 (2.6%) fam- 
ilies had neither surplus nor deficit. 

A study of the results of family expenditures 
in the various income groups shows that the 
greater the income the. larger the family; the 
greater the income the greater the surplus, and 
that the percentage of families having a surplus 
increases in each group according to income. 

Miscellaneous expenses is the budget item that 
shows the greatest increase as income increases. 
This item includes medical and professional serv- 
ices, life insurance, entertainment, travel, reading 
matter, toilet articles, tobacco, carfare, lunches, 
and all other small and sundry purchases: 

Miscellaneous expenses on income $900-1,200 $201.02 

1,200-1,500 262.40 
1,500-1.800 335.28 
1,800-2,100 404.27 
2,100-2,500 500.08 
over 2,500 groups 608.23 

Food, clothing and rent— the actual necessities 
of all— do not show the increase in expenditures 
as the income increase in the same proportion 
that the sundries or miscellaneous expenses in- 
crease. 

The exhibit of the expenditures of the income 
group, $2,100 to $2,500 and $2,500 and over is 
interesting and convincing. It shows that in- 
creases in wages in this income group will increase 
the opportunities for pleasures and refinements of 
the workers and also their savings, but is not 
necessary to purchase the necessities of life. 

The desire of this group to increase their savings 
and secure more of the refinements and pleasures 
of life is commendable. But, to plfead the in- 
creased cost of living aa a reason for increased 
wages does not have the force and effect that such 
a plea has for those in the lower income groups. 
They are in a special class by themselves, beyond 
even an adequate wage. 

There are two minor items of wages which we 
call to the attention of the Arbitrator. One is an 
extra charge of $1.85 for men who work Saturday 
afternoon and Saturday night. This charge con- 
cerns principally the newspapers in Brooklyn 
having Sunday morning editions and publishing 
in the afternoon six days in the week. The Union 
not being able to supply the necessary number 
of competent extra men to get out the Sunday 
editions of these evening papers has for years had 
an arrangement with the Publishers whereby men 
who work on Saturday afternoon also work on 
Saturday night. These men do not work seven 
days in a week, as they have a regular day off 
either Monday, Tuesday or some other day in 
the week, so that they can work on Saturday and 
Saturday night and not do more than six days 
in any one week. The Union, however, has for 
some time penalized these Brooklyn publishers 
and made them pay $1.85 in extra' pay to these 
men who work both Saturday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night. The Brooklyn publishers are not 
asking to have this extra pay taken away, but 
they do say that they should not be further 
penalized. 

They say $1.85 is sufficient extra pay, particularly 
when newspapers in other cities are not making 
such an allowance under similar conditions. 

In Seattle, for instance, the scale contains this 
provision : ' 'Ten hours must intervene between 
shifts, provided this section shall not apply on 
Saturday afternoon papers publishing a Sunday 
morning edition or where the Union cannot pro- 
vide extra men needed." 

In Salt Lake City the scale provides: "On six- 
day evening papers publishing a Sunday mornmg 
edition where a double shift is worked on Satur- 
day and Saturday night, it is declared to be two 
separate and two distinct shifts. Saturday shall 
be paid for at the regular Saturday scale. Satur- 
day night, seven hours, lunch time excepted, shall 
constitute a night's work for employes other than 
operators, to be paid for at the regular night 



scale for eight hours. A double-header shift must 
be completed within eighteen and a half hours from 
the time of beginning the first shift. Employes 
are entitled to two hours between shifts." 

In Denver the scale provides: "When it is neces- 
sary for a man to doublehead on Saturday and 
Saturday night overtime shall not be charged, but 
it shall be construed as two separate days, the 
man receiving pay for his day's work at the day 
rate, and for night work at the night rate. This 
shall only apply to Saturday and Saturday night." 

In Birmingham, Ala., the scale provides: "After- 
noon papers publishing Sunday morning editions 
may work a double shift on Saturday and Satur- 
day night at a single price, provided that there 
is an intermission of at least 2%, hours between 
the day and night shifts. For instance: Stopping 
at 2.45 p, m. and going to work at 5.15 p. m., 
or stopping at 3.45 p. m. and going to work at 
6.15 p. m. shall be single price after 5.15 or 6.15,. 
but stopping at 4 or 5 p. m. and going to work at 
5 or 6 p. m. shall be price and one-half after the 
eighth hour." 

In none of these scales from which we have 
quoted is there any mention of an extra price. 
In each case the Union makes provision for Satur- 
day and Saturday night work by the payment of 
the night scale for the work done at night. 

The Brooklyn publishers are willing to continue 
this penalty payment of $1.85, provided a change 
is made in the working time, so that they can 
work Saturday night between 5 p. m. and 5 a. m. 
Discussion of working hours not only for Brooklyn 
but for all publishers will be taken up later. 

Another minor matter of wages concerns only 
the men employed on the Sunday Telegram. The 
Publishers ask that the Sunday scale for day work 
of a newspaper publishing' regularly on Sunday 
afternoon shall be the same as the day scale paid 
for the other six days in the week; because all 
men employed on the Sunday afternoon edition 
have a day off on some other day in the week, 
the same as the men employed on the Sunday 
morning newspapers publishing seven morning's 
at the regular rate for night work- The Telegram 
in fairness and justice asks that the wage of a 
seven-day evening paper publishing Sunday after- 
no5n shall be at the day rate. . Later on you will 
find further discussion of the subject. 

SUMMARY. 

"We have shown in that part of our brief so far 
submitted, that the Publishers' Association has 
offered the Union the same wage scale paid to 
6,000 of their members in the book and job- 
branch of the printing industry in New York. 

That a newspaper printer consumes no more, 
pays no more, than the job shop printer. 

That this wage is an Increase of $1.50 a week 
over the minimum wage now paid. 

That the newspaper branch of the printing in- 
dustry by the ordinary rules of wage adjustment 
should be less than the book and job scale, on 
account of constant employment, and three hours 
less of day production. 

That the burden of the proof is upon the Union 
to show why newspapers should pay more than 
their competitors in the book and job branch. 

That for the Union to maintain two wage scales 
in the same industry in New York city is an 
unwarranted inequality. 

That the increase offered by the Publishers will 
cost its members $151,835 a year. 

That this increase falls almost as heavily upon^ 
those' papers with small circulation as upon the 
papers having large circulations. 

That the wage offered the printers, already a. 
highly paid craft, puts them in a wage earning 
class almost by themselves. Less than 3 per 
cent, of all wage earners in industry are in this 
small class so highly rewarded. 

That 25 per cent, of the wage earned by work- 
ers in the $2,500 group is spent for the pleasures, 
and refinements of life. 

That the wages offered are far greater than the- 
existence wage and away beyond the adequate- 
wage. 

We will now proceed to discuss the wages of- 
fered by the New York newspaper publishers in. 
comparison with the wages paid for the same 
newspaper work in other large cities. The wages' 
paid to the Typographical Union No. 6 in New- 
York must be considered in their relation to the 
wages which competing newspapers are paying to 
affiliated members of this same union in news- 
paper offices outside of this city. ^ ^ *v. 

We introduce in evidence a statement of the 
wage scales in thirty-six principal cities of the 
United States. This statement is corrected ta 
April 21, 1920, and shows the wages paid to com- 
positors in 1914, wages paid today, and the per- 
centage of increases: 
COMPARISON OF TYPOGRAPHICAL SCALES. 

The comparison shows the hourly and weekly 
wages of HAND compositors for day work in 
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1914, and the increases given up to April 14. 
1920-: 

N^rth , 1914 , , 1920-— -, P.O. 

Atlantic. Hour. Week. Hour. Week, inc. 

Boston $0.63 $26.46 $0.95 $42.75 62 

Buffalo 50 24.00 .718 34.60 44 

Newark 609 28.00 .89 41.00 46 

New York 666 30.00 .967 43.50 45 

Philadelphia.. .417 20.00 .875 42.00 110 

Pittsburgh ... .60 27.00 .876 42.00 55 

Providence ... .479 23.00 .875 42.00 82 

Average ....$0,557 $25.49 $0.88 $41.11 63 
South 

Atlantic. 

Atlanta $0,438 $21.00 $0.76 $36.48 73 

Baltimore ... .571 24.00 .933 42.00 75 

Charleston. S. ^ ^ 

C 333 16.00 .628 25.00 5S 

Jacksonville... .469 22.B0 .833 40.00 77 

Richmond 333 16.00 .792 38.00 138 

Washington .. .607 25.50 1.04 43.68 71 

Average ....$0458 $20.83 $0,814 $37.53 81 
North-Central. 

Chicago S0.62 $30.76 $0.89 $42.00 66 

Cincinnati ... .642 26.00 .875 42.00 62 

Cleveland, O.. .538 25.80 .876 42.00 63 

Detroit 55 26.40 .92 44.16 67 

Indianapolis.. .50 24.00 .81 39.00 62 

Kansas City.. .694 28.50 .781 37.60 32 

Milwaukee ... .479 23.00 .77 37.00 61 

Minneapolis .. .54 25.92 .875 42.00 62 

■Omaha 60 24.00 .875 42.00 75 

St. I/OUis 587 27.00 .86 39.00 44 

St. Paul 545 26.16 .937 45.00 72 

Average $0,545 $26.14 $0.86 $41.06 58 

South-Central. 

Birmingham.. $0.53 $23.26 $0,675 $32.40 46 

Dallas 55 26.40 .76 36.00 36 

Little Rock... .50 24.00 .73 35.00 46 

Louisville 50 24.00 .71 34.00 42 

Memphis 678 26.00 .875 42.00 62 

New Orleans... .56 23.80 Non-union. 

Average ....$0,836 $24,41 $0,748 $35.88 46 

Western. 

Denver $0,633 $26.50 $0.87 $39.00 37 

Los Angeles.. .644 29.00 .75 36.00 24 

Portland, Ore. .683 30.75 1.00 45.00 46 

Salt Lake 625 30.00 .781 37.60 25 

San Francisco .644 29.00 .933 42.00 45 

Seattle 75 31.50 1.14 48.00 62 

Average S0.663 $29.87 $0,912 $41.25 38 

Av. tor all... '.$0.651 $25.45 $0.85 .$39.76 68 

Figures for 1914 from government reports. 

In looking over this statement you will see 



this rule, "lowest wages show the largest In- 
crease" holds good in printers' wages the same as 
was shown in railroad workers, for instance: 
Richmond, Va., in 1914 was paying $16 a week. 
The scale today is $38, an Increase of 138 per cent. 
Philadelphia, Pa., paid in 1914 $20 a week; it now 
pays $42, an increase of 110 per cent. Omaha, 
St. Paul and Baltimore show increases of 75 per 
cent., because their wage scales were low in 1914. 

On the other hand, take the cities of the West- 
ern division, where the wages were high in 1914. 
The percentage in increase has been small, rang- 
ing from 24 per cent, to 52 per cent. The whole 
table of wage scale comparison shows that there 
has been an evening up of wages all over the 
United States, and that $42 for eieht hours for 
day work or 87%c. per hour is about the standard 
wage paid in most of these cities. 

New York, Boston, Detroit, Washington. Port- 
land and Seattle pay from $45 to $48. 

We will next show the cost of things which 
the wages in these thirty-six principal cities will 
buy at the present prices of the various items for 
the family budget which comprise the cost of 
living. The prices we are about to show are from 
authoritative figures taken from the reports of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and from a report 
of the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
cost of living budget is made up by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and .by the National Conference 
Board under six heads, to wit: 

Food, clothing, housing, fuel, light and heat, 
furnishings, and miscellaneous expenses. 
. This budget is made up on the basis of a family 
of five. A husband, wife, and three children, 
equivalent to about three and one-half adults. 
The Bureau of Labor's cost of living report is in 
percentages based upon weighted averages of com- 
modities consumed under the various headings. 
This percentage cannot be used in comparisons 
because the government does not give the cost 
of budget items in 1914, that is to say, that if 
the report shows an increase of 100 per cent, in 
the cost of food, it means nothing in comparisons 
unless you know vffhat the cost of food was in 
1914. Therefore, as a means of showing the rela- 
tive cost of living, the table we submit has been 
made, believing that it presents living costs in 
the thirty-six principal cities, in such a way as 
to show at a glance the present differences in 
food costs, the increase in rents, and the cost of 
other items of the family budget, so that easy 
comparison can be made and the relative condi- 
tions be noted. We submit the tables of com- 
parisons herewith : 



TTPOGRAPHICA.L. 
COMPARISON OF WAGES AND LIVING COSTS IN THIBTY-SIX PRINCIPAL CITIES. 



Food cost. 

Present 1 year at 

wage. Jan. price. 



Clothing 
cost. 



P. C. Inc. 

rent. 



P. C. inc. 
fuel. 



Furn. 
cost. 



Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 



North Atlantic. 

Boston $42.75 

Buffalo 34.60 

Newark 41.00 

New York 43.60 

Philadelphia ... 42.00 

Pittsburgh 42.00 

Providence 42.00 

South Atlantic. 

Atlanta 30.48 

Baltimore 42.00 

Charleston, S. C. 26.00 

Jacksonville . . . 40.00 

Richmond, Va.. S8.00 

Washington . . . 43.88 

North-Central. 

Chicago 42.00 

Cincinnati, O . . . 42.00 

Cleveland, O 42.00 

Detroit 44.16 

Indianapolis . . . 39.00 

Kansas City.... 37.50 

Milwaukee 37.00 

Minneapolis . . . 42.00 

Omaha 42.00 

St. Louis 39.00 

St. Paul 45.00 

Continued on next page. 



$767.14 


$245.84 


660.64 


S45.84 


704.77 


245.84 


723.48 


246.84 


704.83 


245.84 


710.29 


245.84 


783.19 


245.84 


724.48 


252.04 


684.98 


252.04 


724.08 


252.04 


734.17 


252.04 


717.05 


262.04 


739.74 


252.04 


679.64 


246.84 


681.66 


246.84 


696.08 


245.84 


706.36 


246.84 


684.82 


245.84 


672.43 


245.84 


675.76 


246.84 


668.71 


245.84 


689.47 


245.84 


687.41 


245.84 


659.68 


245.84 



11-20 
41-50 
41-60 
41-60 
11-20 
31-50 
11-20 



21-30 
21-30 
31-40 
21-30 
31-40 
21-30 



11-20 
11-20 
61-70 
61-70 
1-10 
31-40 
41-50 
11-20 
61-70 
11-20 
11-20 



55 
60 
60 



70 
60 



80 
65 
37 
35 
80 
60 



60 
50 
55 
65 
57 
100 
50 
55 
60 
50 
50 



$111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 



lis. S3 
119.83 
119.83 
119.83 
119.83 
119.83 



111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 
111.37 



$262.71 



284.65 
305.05 



292.48 
412.58 
292I36 



301.42 
334.64 



276.16 



304.20 
275.16 
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iCmtinuei Jnm jireoeiing page. typographical. 

COMPARISON OF WAGES AND LIVING COSTS IN THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPAL CITIES. 







rood cost, 






^ 




Miscellane- 




Present 


1 year of 


Clothing 


P. C. inc. 


P. C. inc. 


Purn. 


ous ex- 




wage. 


" Jan. price. 


cost. 


rent. 


fuel: 


cost. 


penses. 


South-Central. 


















32.40 


777.64 


252.04 


61-70 


85 


119.83 






36.00 


796.04 


252.04 


21-30 


90 


119.83 




Little Rock... 


S5.00 


769.93 


252.04 




77 


119.83 




Louisville 


34.00 


715.05 


252.04 


41-50 


70 


119.83 




Mempbis 

New Orleans . . 


42.00 


741.77 


252.04 


11-20 


105 


119.83 




♦. . . 


750.76 


252.04 


31-40 


75 


119.83 


281.70 


Western. 


















. 39.00 


470.40 


252.04 


61-70 


50 


119.82 


299.42 




. 36.00 


508.54 


252.04 


61-70 


40 


119.82 






45.00 


490.72 


252.04 


61-70 


30 


119.82 




Salt Lalte 


. 37.50 


468.81 


252.04 


11-20 


40 


119.82 


350.70 




. 42.00 


506.36 


252.04 


1-10 


40 


119.82 


324.61 


^Seattle 


48.00 


504.33 


252.04 


61-70 


60 


119.82 


382.04 






(1) 


(2). 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 



Figures in this column are from Monthly Labor Review, March, 1920, Page 55. 
Figures in this column are from Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1919, Page 1. 
Figures in thia column are from Nat. Conference Board Report No. 25, Dec. 1919. 
Figures in this column are from Monthly Labor Review March 1920, Page 56. 
Figures in this column are from Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1920, Page 27. 
Figures in this column are from Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1919, Page 16. 



• Non-union. 



The first column shows the retail cost of the 
twenty- two items of ' food in the average family 
Ijudget; the amount shown is the cost of one 
year's supply of food at the prices prevailing in 
the month of January, 1920. These figures may 
be found on page 55 of the March Lator Revimil. 

The second" column shows the cost of living for 
.an average family in the Northern States and 
in the Southern States. The cost is obtained by 
■averaging the retail prices for the various items 
in the clothing budget of an average family. The 
iigures given are made up from the report of the 
Bureau of Labor in the Labor Bevievi of November, 
1919, page 1, and are as follows: 

CLOTHING. 



North. 



South. 



$68.33 
55.75 
49.16 
39.07 
33.53 

^245.84 



$75.79 husband 
62.08 wife 
43.00 boy 12 to IB 
40.65 girl 8 to 12 
30.52 boy 4 to 8 



$252.04 



The labor statistician in presenting the clothing 
costs in two divisions would indicate that there is 
not much variation in the average retail prices in 
various cities. 

The third column, rents, is from the last and 
jnost authoritative survey of the increases in 
rents. The National Conference Board in its re- 
port says the information was carefully collected 
from real estate boards, chambers of commerce, 
social organizations, and individuals, and results 
compared. The report is up to and including No- 
vember, 1919, and covers the September and 
October increase in rents. 

The fourth column, fuel, is from the report 
of the Bureau of Labor, and includes January, 
1920. As the budget percentage allowed for fuel, 
light and heat is not very large, this increase in 
fuel does not greatly increase the total budget. 

The fifth column, furnishings, is reported by the 
Bureau of Labor in the same way as clothing- 
Northern States and Southern. The cost shown 
is for the average family budget requirement at 
the November retail prices. 

The sixth item, miscellaneous, is interesting as 
far as shown, but the report does not cover all 
of the thirty-six cities. 

In this comparison of wages and living costs 
the cost of one year's supply of food at January 
prices in New York city for an average family is 
1723.48. This is less than Boston, Providence, 
Atlanta, Charleston, Jacksonville. Washington, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Little Bock, Memphis and 
New Orleans. The comparison shows tnat tne 
food costs in the South Central cities- are higher 



than elsewhere, also that the North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic food costs are higher than the cost 
in the North Central and Western States. 

You will observe, also, that the printers' wage 
in New York is ■ higher than in those cities which 
show a considerable higher food than does New 
York city. 

In the matter of clothing costs, the government 
makes its showing under two divisions. Northern 
cities and Southern cities, as the clothing require^ 
ments are different in the North from the warmer 
climate in the South. The government survey of 
clothing costs was made principally in the thirty- 
six cities natned in our comparison. The results 
show that the clothing costs are about the same 
in the various cities except that the cost ' in the 
Southern States is $6.20 more than the average 
cost in the Northern States. 

In the matter of rents, the most recent data 
shows that New York rents have Increased from 
41 per cent, to 50 per cent. In comparison with 
others of the thirty-six cities named, Cleveland,' 
Detroit, Omaha, Birmingham, Denver, Los Angeles. 
Portland, Seattle, show 20 per cent, greater in- 
crease in the item of rents. By recent law, rents 
in New York cannot be advanced more than 25 
per cent, in any year. 

The increases in the cost of fuel as shown in 
the statement range from 30 per cent, in -Portland, 
Ore., to 125 per cent, in Memphis, Tenn. The in- 
creased cost in New York city is given at 60 per 
cent. This is about the average in the cost of 
fuel. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Washington, Chicago, Omaha, and Seattle all 
show an increase of 60 per cent. Those cities 
using bituminous coal show a higher percentage. 
Pittsburgh. 70 per cent. ; Atlanta, 80 per cent. ; 
Kansas City, lOO per cent. All of the South Cen- 
tral cities from 70 to 105 per cent. 

The next item in comparison .is furniture and 
furnishings. .The government makes a showing 
under two divisions. North and South, the same 
as in the matter of clothing. The government in- 
quiry included over 6,000 families, and showed the 
average yearly expenses in the North to be $111.37, 
and in the South $119.83. 

We now come to the last and most interesting 
item in this table of comparisons. Miscellaneous 
expenses include insurance, both life and accident, 
dues, contributions and benefits, street car fares 
for the worker and for his family, amusements 
(such as movies, plays, concerts), vacations, edu- 
cation and uplift (including newspapers, maga- 
zines books, schools, tuition, and music), services 
of pfiysicians, surgeon, oculist, and nurse, pay- 
ments for medicines, hospital fees, eyeglasses, 
etc Cemetery fees and undertakers' charges are 
also Included. Then comes the liquor, tobacco, in- 
surance and personal property taxes, and tools; 
then comes the smaller items, such as toilet 
items, cleaning supplies, soap, laundry, barber, 
telephone, moving, automobile, bicycles, motor- 



cycles, servants, and day work wages, and other 
small and miscellaneous items. All these go to 
SSake up the total of the miscellaneous expenses. 

The government report does not show the mis- 
cellaneous expenses in all of the thirty-six cities. 
In our comparison we have given the fi&ures for 
all of the cities included in the .report. From this 
you will see that the miscellaneous expenses ^ 
Boston, New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul and N^ 
Orleans are less than elsewhere in "le United 
States, being $284.55 per year, or less. Other cities 
show much higher expenses. Take for instance 
Atlanta. Charlestpn, Chicago. Cleveland St Louis 
and the Western cities. Street car fare in New 
York is as low as in any city m the United 
States, and less than in other cities; much hecter 
accommodation is given in New^ York, and the 
passenger is given a longer haul for his five cents 
than elsewhek In the matter of entertainment 
New York offers more and cheaper entertainment 
than any city in the United States. Furthermore, 
New York is a healthful city and, as the govern- 
ment report shows, the cost for medicine and 
professional services in New York and Boston is 
lower than elsewhere. , ^ .* ,* ., 

The comparison submitted speaks for itself, and 
we have discussed it sufficiently to bring out the 
main points. 

The question then arises: Why should newspaper 
publishers in New York city pay their compositors 
a higher wage than is paid in the other thirty-six 
cities, since the actual cost of living is not mc^e 
and in many cases not as much as here? 'Why 
should New York publishers be singled out; simply 
because this is New York city, must the New_York 
publishers pay more ? Are New York printers 
better than the printers in other cities? 

We will show later on that New York pub- 
lishers do not get as many hours of production 
for their money as members of the same Inter- 
national Union are giving the publishers in other 
cities. We will further show that the conditions 
under which the New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 bargains for its wages with New York 
Publishers are not as favorable as the conditions 
ofeered the publishers in other cities by their 
local typographical unions. It is for the Union 
to show you, Mr. Arbitrator, why they demand 
from the New York Publishers a wage higher 
than is paid in any other city, as well as a wage 
which is higher than the wage for which 6,000 of 
their members are now working in the commer- 
cial shops of this city. 

In an arbitration "of a wage scale between the 
Publishers' Association and this same Union, be- 
fore the Hon. John Mitchell, Labor Commissioner 
of New York State, and at one time President 
of the Coal Miners' Union, the arbitrator, in 
awarding an increase of $2.50 in the weekly wage, 
said: 

"The arbitrator must take into account and 
give due weight to the evidence introduced by 
the Publishers, showing that wage increases paid 
to Union printers employed in newspaper offices 
in other cities have in few instances been as 
great as the increase proposed by the printers in 
this proceeding." 

This quotation is introduced to show that it is 
a matter of great importance in wage adjust- 
ments that the wages should bear a just relation 
t-o the wages paid for the same kind of work in 
other cities, particularly competing cities, such as 
Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Washington, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. New York papers are on 



sale in all of these cities, and m competing points 
between New York and these cities. If the New 
York publishers are to hold their circulation and 
secure their fair share of advertising, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that their wage scale shall not 
be higher than the wage paid by their competitors. 
The Publishers have made two prmcipal conten- 
tions in regard to the wages they have ofCered 
the Typographical Union No. 6: 

Their first contention is that the minimum 
wages of $45, $48, and $51 per. week are fair and 
just, because 6.000 of their members accepted 
this minimum wage. 

Their second contention is that the minimum 
wage offered is fair and just when the $45 per 
week for day work is compared with the mini- 
mum wage for day work in thirty-six principal' 
cities in the United States, many of Which are in 
close competition with New York city. Consider 
the further fact that the actual living costs ia 
New York are not as high as in many of these 
other cities and in some of the competing cities. 

This latter contention will be further emphasized 
later on by the showing which we will make of 
the conditions governing the wage. For example, 
we will show that New York Publishers get 
forty-five hours of production for a week's wage, 
whereas other competing publishers get forty- 
eight hours of production; some have preferences 
in overtime; preferences in the selection of their 
forces ; preferences in more flexibility of hours ; 
preferences in paying for only what is produced— 
the piece scale; no restrictions of the employment 
of extra men without extra price, and for parts 
of a day. 

A perusal and comparison of the proportion 
offered here (to which we have agreed), with 
similar propositions in scales in other cities and 
the New York Book and Job Scale, shows the 
many exactions and restrictions. 

The Publishers having concluded the discussion 
of the subject of wages, will now take up the 
working conditions, that is to say, the service of 
the members of the Typographical Union which 
the Publishers will receive in return for the wage. 
The Agreed Statement of Facts shows that both 
sides have agreed that for day and night work, 
forty-eight hours, including thirty minutes for 
lunch, or forty-five hours of net production, shall 
constitute a day or night's work, except on the 
third shift, where we have, also agreed that 
seven and one-half hours. Including thirty min- 
utes for lunch, or forty- two hours per week of 
net production, shall constitute a week's work. 
The only change in the hours constituting a day's 
work occurs in section 8. The Publishers ask to 
have the hours on Sunday afternoon papers made 
eight hours, including lunch, or seven and one-half 
hours net production, the same as the hours on 
other afternoons during the week. We believe- 
that there should be no distinction made between 
day work on Sunday and day work on any other 
day of the week as those employed on Sunday 
have their regular day ofC during the week and 
are only employed six days in each w^eek. 

Several changes are asked in the hours of labor. 

By hours of labor we mean hours between which 

day work shall be done and those hours between 

I which night work shall be done, and those hours 

I between which work of the third shift shall be 

done. The following changes in hours are asked 

] by the Publishers and the Union. These changes 

you will find by reverting to Sections 4, 6, 7, 8 

and 9. which sections cover wage and working 

I hours : 



PUBLISHERS ASK: 

5.00 p. m. to 5.00 a. m. 

Regular situations to be given 

within the hours. 

7.00 a. m. to 6.00 p m. 

Regular situations withih the 

hours; if called before 5.00 a. m. 

$2.00 extra. 

7.00 a. m. to 7.00 p. m. 

Regular situations within the 

hours; if called before 5.00 a. m. 

$2.00 extra. 



Saturday Nights: 

5.00 p. m. to 5.00 a. m. 

Extra pay,. $1.^: overtime, $1.85; 

holiday, Saturday night, $9.50. 



7.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

Regular situations within the 

hours; if called before 5.00 a. m. 

$2.00 extra. 



PRESENT CONTRACT: 
Section 4 (night scale) 
6.00 p. m. to 3.00 a. m. 



Section 6 (day scale) 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra. 

Section 7 (evening and Sunday 

morning papers). 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m.. $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra. 

Saturday Nights: 

6.00 p. m. to 3.00 a. m. 

Extra pay, $1.85; overtime, $1.85; 

holiday, Saturday night, $9.00. 



Section 8 (evening and Sunday 

evening papers). 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra. 



UNION ASKS: 

6.00 p. m. to 3.00 a. m. 

If called before 3.00 p. m. $2.00 

extra; 4.30 p. m., $1.00 extra. 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra. 



8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m.. $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m.. $1.00 extra. 



Saturday Nights: 

6.00 p. m. to 3.00 a, m. 

Extra pay, $2,621^; overtime. 

$2.62»^; holiday, Saturday night, 

$14.12Vi. 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra. 
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Sundays ; 

7.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

Regular situations within the 

hours; if called before 6.00 a. m. 

$2.00 extra; overtime, $1.40. 

12.00 midnight to 10.00 a. m. 



Sundays: 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before 5.00 a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1,00 extra; 

overtime. $1.81. • 

Section 9 (third shift) 
2.00 a. m. to 10.00 a. m. 



Sundays : 

8.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

If called before B.OO a. m., $2.00 

extra; 7.30 a. m., $1.00 extra; 

Overtime, $2.62%. 

2.00 a. m. to 10.00 a. m. 



The Publishers* Association of New York main- 
-tains in its composing rooms the closed shop in 
iavor of Typographical Union No. 6. 

Typographic^.! Union No. 6 undertakes in col- 
aective bargaining with the Publishers' Associa- 
tion, representing here nineteen (19) newspapers, 
■to provide men to meet the normal composition 
requirements of those newspapers. 

By normal operation the Publishers mean that 
■operation which is regular from day to day, week 
in and week out, and which constitutes the pro- 
gram that is essential for the daily production of 
their newspapers. Prom time to time in the 
bistory of the newspaper industry, conditions 
under which newspapers are produced have been 
changed, due either to conditions within the busi- 
ness itself or conditions peculiar to an individual 
publication or to extraneous conditions over which 
the Publishers have had no control. 'Whatever 
the causes, these changes have developed into, 
and have become definitely and normal daily busi- 
ness program of those newspapers. If the Typo- 
graphical Union pretends to make a fair and 
square contract for the accomplishment of the 
normal work required by the newspapers, it must 
be prepared to meet these normal working condi- 
tions of the newspapers in- the working conditions 
•established in its contracts with the. Publishers' 
-Association from time to time. 

The Typographical Union, however, has refused 
to consider these necessary changes in conditions, 
-and has maintained that working conditions estab- 
-lished in contracts made ten, fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five years ago are conditions which have 
been won for the laboring man by the Union 
organization and must not be changed in the 
slightest degree. 

It is this fallacious reasoning on the part of 
the Union which results in the broadest difference 
-between the Publishers' Association and the Union 
in the negotiation of a new contract. 

Wages, naturally, are always an issue and the 
Publishers have tried to meet that issue fairly, 
■squarely and honorably. 

Working conditions, as * applied to normal opera- 
tion, are insurmountable facts; in the making 
•of a new contract it is essential that we get back 
to the principle that the Union contracts should 
meet the ordinary, normal, regular working condi- 
tions of the oflEices which it undertakes to man 
exclusively, and which the Publishers hold as a 
closed shop for the protection of the Union. 

The present contract has been an unworkable 
instrument from this standpoint for many years. 
■ The Publishers have been unaJjle to induce the 
Typographical Union to meet the changed condi- 
tions of operation. The result has been that, to 
meet the essential changes in working conditions 
under the inflexible contract with the Typograph- 
ical Union, the Publishers have been compelled to 
make heavy overtime payments and unusual pay- 
ments for work that should come under the ordi- 
-nary normal working regulations of the contract. 
We cite the following examples: 

During the war and since the war, the time of 
,the departure of mail trains as regulated by the 
United States Government has been changed so 
■■as to advance those times from one to as much 
as two hours. This means that newspapers must 
be on the presses Just that much time earlier than 
had been their 'custom. Therefore, it requires 
additional forces to produce such newspapers 
within the time limit established by the United 
States Government; or lacking sufficient equipment 
to put on additional forces, newspapers were re- 
quired to do advance composition frequently under 
.oppressive conditions, mainly at overtime rates. 

We have asked the circulator of the New York 
World, Mr. McKernan, to give in a letter the 
changes which have been made in the departure 
ot mail trains, and receive this reply: 

May 6th, 1920. 

Mr. L. L. Jones. 

Executive Bep. Pub. Association, 
Pulitzer Building, New York City: 
Dear Mr. Jones— Referring to your recent 
query in relation to the moving up of the time 
of departure of United States mail and express 



trains, would say we formerly sent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shipments to Jersey City via 
Cortlandt Street Ferry and delivered the pack- 
ages right to the door of the express or mail 
car. We now have to deliver to the uptown 
Pennsylvania station, baggage room at Seventh 
Avenue and 33d Street. The bundles are then 
loaded on electric trucks and taken- to the 
train, sometimes extending back to Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues. This necessitates our 
arrival at the depot fifteen-twenty minutes 
earlier and in addition to the time consumed 
in going from the downtown to the uptown 
station, which adds at least another twenty 
minutes, making it necessary to ship papers 
about forty minutes earlier from our mail 
room for all trains. 

On the West Shore Railroad the boats which 
formerly left at the foot of Cortlandt Street 
have been discontinued. We now have to haul 
the papers to 42d Street and the shipments 
must leave about twenty-flve minutes earlier 
than formerly. 

At the Grand Central depot the time which 
shipments must be at the depots for the vari- 
ous trains on the New York Central and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has been ad- 
vanced fifteen-twenty minutes owing to the 
difficulty in handling the shipments under the 
present arrangements. At one time before the 
completion of the present terminal our ma- 
chines and wagons could back right up to the 
door of the cars, which facilitated the handling 
of our shipments and in many cases made it 
possible to make connections which we cannot 
do under the present conditions. 

The following is a list of trains available 
for newspaper shipments leaving between 
11 p. m. and 1 a. m. You of course realize 
that in order to be at the depots at 11 p. m. 
papers must go to press in time to be delivered 
to the mail room in the various publications 
at 10 p. m. : 
Penn. R. R., No. 37, 11.30 p. m.— Harrisburg 

to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Penn. R. R., No. 203, 12.45 p. m.— Philadelphia, 

Pa., and intermediate. 
Penn. R. R., No. 101, 12.30 a. m.— Washington 

and South. _ , . 

B. & O. R. B., No. 511, 1.00 a. m.— Baltimore, 

Md., and Washington, D. C. 
New York Central, No. 69, 11.30 p. m.— West of 

Utica, N. Y. „, ^ ^ 

New York Central, No. 73, 12.25 a. m.— West of 

Albany, N. Y. 
New Haven R.'R., No. 70, 11.15 p. m.— Boston 

via Springfield. 
New Haven R. R., No. 4, 12.05 a. m.— Boston 

via Providence. 
Brie R. R., No. 7, 12.25 a. m.— Middletown, 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Susquehanna, Pa., and 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. McKBRNAN, 

Manager Circulation Department. 

All daily newspapers having Sunday editions 
are compelled on Saturday to bring in forces in 
the afternoon, in order to meet the requirements 
of their establishments in the production of their 
newspapers at the hours when it is necessary to 
produce such newspapers, in order to complete 
the manufacture in time for normal distribution. 

However, since this early Saturday afternoon 
work is a normal operation for all newspapers 
producing Sunday newspapers, is there any reason 
why the Typographical Union should not consider 
this normal operation in the negotiations of work- 
ing conditions, and make the normal hours ot 
work sufficiently elastic to provide *or this opera- 
tion on Saturday afternoons without the penalty 
of extra pay and overtime rates? 

Another condition that has developed is the early 
morning edition of the evening newspapers. 'This 
condition has led to the establishment of a third 
shift, because in no other way was there a chance 
to get composition done on a normal basis during 
the hours between 3 o'clock in the morning and 
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8 o'clock in the morning. This shift is per- 
mttted to cover the hours between 2 o'clock and 
10 o'clock in the morning. But many newspapers 
which could utilize the services of compositors 
at 7 o'clock in the morning are compelled to 
greatly increase their expenses to put on men for 
a third shift where such third shift would be 
entirely unnecessary if the Union would meet the 
normal working conditions by establishing suffi- 
cient elasticity in the normal working hours. 

Throughout the country, with practically 
unanimity, the operation of newspapers are ac- 
complished both day and night on the basis of 
two shifts, and the shift hour^ are made suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit an office to man its com- 
posing room during the necessary period of opera- 
tion by a system of phalanxing its force. This, 
of course, is impossible under the inflexible condi- 
tions in the New York contract. It is this in- 
flexibility that the Publishers are asking the Arbi- 
trator to modify. For a minute let us look at the 
flexibility and the elasticity of hours in other 
cities. 



HOURS OP LABOR IN COMPOSING ROOMS IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. 



Cities. 
North Atlantic- 



Hours Hours , 
per per 
day. night. 



—Working hours — 
Day. Night. 



Boston 7% 7% 

Buffalo 8 8 

Newark 8 8 

New York T^ 7% 

Philadelphia ... 8 8 

Pittsburgh 8 8 

Providence 8 7% 

South Atlantic- 
Atlanta No report. 

Baltimore 7V4 7% 

Charleston 8 8 

Jacksonville ... 8 7 

Richmond 8 8 

"Washington ... 7 7 

North Central- 
Chicago 8 "8 

Cincinnati 8 8 

Cleveland, Ohio. 8 8 

Detroit 8 8 

Indianapolis ... 8 8 

Kansas City 8 8 

■Milwaukee 8 8 

Minneapolis .... 8 8 

Omaha 8 8 

St. Louis 7% 7% 

St. Paul 8 8 

South Central- 
Birmingham ... 8 8 

Dallas 8 8 

Little Rock 8 8 

Louisville 8 8 

Memphis 8 8 

New Orleans Non-union. 

Western- 
Denver 8 8 

Los Angeles 8 8 

Portland 7^4 7^4 

Salt Lake City. . 8 8 

San Francisco.. 7% 7% 

Seattle 7 7 



7.30-8.30 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
8.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 



6.00-6.00 
6.30-3.30 
6.00-4.00 
6.00-3.00 
6.00-7.00 
6.00-7.00 
6.00-5.00 



7.00-7.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-7.00 


6.00-6.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 

t.... 
7.30-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-5.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


6.30-6.30 


6. 00-6. 00 


7.OO-7.OO 


7.00-7.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 


7.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 


e.00-6.00 


6.00-6.00 



6.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 
7.00-6.00 



6.00-6.00 
6.00-7.00 
6.00-6.00 
6.00-7.00 
6.00-t. . . 
6.00-7.00 



•Regulated by foreman and chapel. 

tNot stipulated in contract. 

Wednesday and Thursday 33% cents before 



6.00 



Boston, Mass.— The hours of night work shall be 
between 5 p. m. and 5 a. m. The hours of day 
work shall be between 7.30 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
The hours for Sunday work shall be between 7 
a. A. and 6 p. m. Not less than forty-two hours 
shall constitute a week's work. Not less than 
six nor more than eight hours shall constitute a 
night's work. All time over forty-five hours shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Eight hours shall constitute a 
night's work; the hours to be between 6.30 p. m. 
and 3.30 a. m. Bight hours shall constitute a 
day's work. The hours to be between 7 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. ' 

New York City. — Eight hours, including thirty 
minutes for lunch, shall constitute a night's work; 
the hours to be between 6 p. m. and 3 a. m. Eight 
continuous hours, including thirty minutes for 
lunch, shall constitute a day's work, with hours 
to be between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — All work done between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. shall be at day 
prices; work done betwoen 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
night prices. Split shift shall call for the night 
scale. For all day work over eight hours in any 
one day the rate of pay shall be price and one- 
half. Not less than seven and one-half nor more 
than eight hours shall constitute a day or night's 
work. 

Providence, R. I. — Eight continuous hours, except 
intermission of not less than thirty minutes nor 
more than forty-five minutes for lunch (which 
shall not be counted as office time), shall con- 
stitute a day's work; the hours to be between 
7 a. m. and 6 p. m. No member shall be kept 
at work more than six continuous hours without 
lunch time, except in case of emergency. Over- 
time shall be paid for at the rate of price and 
one-half perJiour. Seven and one-half hours shall 
constitute a night's work, the hours to be be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Overtime shall be paid 
at the rate of twice and one-half. 

Baltimore, Md. — The afternoon newspaper rate 
shall apply to work done between the hours of 7 
a. m. and 7 p. m., exclusively, and the morning 
newspaper rate shall apply to work done between 

6 p. m. and 7 a. m. ; provided, that when men are 
required to work partly within the afternoon news- 
paper period and partly within the morning news- 
paper period, they shall be paid the morning 
newspaper rate for the entire day's work. Over- 
time shall be paid for at the rate of price and 
one-half for the rates herein mentioned. 

Charleston, S. C— Bight consecutive hours be- 
tween 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. shall constitute a day's 
work. Seven consecutive hours between 8 p. m. 
and 8 a. m. shall constitute a night's work. All 
time in excess of eight hours a day and seven 
hours night shall be classed as overtime and paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Eight hours shall constitute 
a day's work and seven hours a night's work. 
Six days or nights shall in all cases constitute 
a week's work. All overtime on morning or everi- 
mg newspapers shall be paid for af the rate of 
price and one-half. 

Richmond, Va.— Forty-eight hours shall "con- 
stitute a week's work. The length of a day's 
work to be mutually agreed upon between the 
compositor and the employer, provided that the 
aggregate does not exceed forty-eight hours per 
week or six days and the hours counted from 

7 a. m. to 6 p. m. On morning newspapers eight 
hours shall constitute a day's work. 

Washington, D. C— The hours of labor shall "be 
continuous, with the exception of an intermission 
°i '!?\. °Y^'' one-half hour for lunch. Night work 
shall be between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. ; 
day work between the hours of 7 a. m. and 
b p. m or till 7 p. m. for work- on the issue of 
a regular late edition, except as provided above. 
Overtime, which shall apply to all work done 
before as well as after the hours specified, shall 
be charged at the rate of price and one-half. 

Chicago, 111.— Day work shall be between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. Night work shall 
be between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
Eight hours shall constitute a day or night's 
work and forty-eight hours a week's work. All 
work performed in excess of eight hours shall be 
construed as overtime and shall be paid for at 
the rate of price and one-half. Overtime shall be 
calculated only for actual time on duty in excess 
of eight hours except on the third shift, starting 
between 12 midnight and 6 a. m.. when a day's 
work shall consist of seven hours, including no 
t^^, V " thirty minutes for lunch, and overtime 
shall be paid for all time in excess of seven 
hours. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.— The hours for night work shall 
be between 6 p. m. and 5 a. m., except on Satur- 
days, when the hours shall be between 5.30 p. m. 
and 4.30 a. m. The hours for day work shall be 
between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. The number of 
hours that shall constitute a day's work shall be 
eight, and employes shall receive for any excess 
work over eight hours price and a half. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— A day's worli shall consist of 
such work as is performed betweeh the hours of 
tl a. m. and 6 p. m. Any day shift commencing 
before the hour of 6 a. m, or extend beyond the 
hour of 6 p. m. and all work performed at night 
on evening newspapers shall be paid for at the 
morning newspaper scale. 

Nbte. — ^The scale provides for an eight-hour 
night, inclusive of not more than thirty minutes 
for lunch, and no mention is made for the hours 
of beginning or ending of night's work. 

Detroit, Mich.— A day's work for a journeyman 
in daily newspaper offices where machines are 
employed shall consist of seven consecutive hours, 
including no iunch time. Forty-eight hours shall 
constitute one week's work, and eight hours shall 
be the maximum of all days of the week without 
increase in the rate of compensation. AU over- 
time shall be paid for at n price not less than 
price and one-half on the scale. Regular hours 
of composition shall be regulated by the chapel 
on consultation with the foreman. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— On eveningr newspapers the 
hours for work shall be between 6 a. m. and 
6 t>. m. Six days shall constitute a week's work 
and eight consecutive hours shall constitute a 
day's work exclusive of not less than thirty min- 
utes for lunch. On morning newspapers the hours 
for work shall be between 6 p. m. and ending at 
6 a. ifl, Stx nights shall constitute a week's work, 
and eight consecutive hours shall constitute a 
night's work, exclusive of not less than thirty 
minutes for lunch. All overtime work by a jour- 
neyman, except the foreman, shall be at the 
the rate of price and one-half, 

Kansas City, Mo.— The standard day and night 
shall consist of eight consecutive hours, exclusive 
of not more than thirty minutes' time for lunch. 
All time worked in excess of eight hours shall b,e 
paid for at the rate of price and one-half. 

Milwaukee, "Wis.— Eight consecutive hours be- 
tween the hours of 7.30 a. m. and 6 p. m. (allow- 
ing at least thirty minutes for lunch, exclusive of 
working hours) to constitute a day's work; pro- 
vided, however, when help is so needed as to bring 
the starting time before 7.30 a. m. or the quitting 
time after 6 p. m. The morning newspaper scale 
shall apply for full time worked. When eight 
hours are worked between the hours of 7.30 a. m. 
and 6 p. m., and it should be necessary^o work 
longer than eight hours, then such extra time 
shall be considered overtime and shall be paid 
for at the rate of price and one-half until mid- 
night; double time after midnight. Bight con^: 
secutive hours between the hours of 6 p. m. and 
3 a. m. (allowing at least thirty minutes - for 
. lunch, exclusive of working hours) shall consti- 
tute a night's work except on Saturday nights, 
when the men may be called earlier. All time 
over eight hours to be paid for at the rate of 
price and one-half. Help employed on the lobster 
shift, commencing at 12 o'clock midnight, shall 
work seven hours per night and shall be paid at 
the rate of the regular morning scale. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Day work shall be done be- 
tween the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., and night 
work shall be done between the hours of 6 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. Any employes working part day and 
part night shall be paid at the day work rate 
for day work and at the night work rate for 
night work, except that employes starting after 
2.30 p. m. shall be paid at the night rate. Over- 
time shall be paid at the rate of price and one- 
- half for actual overtime work. 

Omaha, Neb.— Eight continuous hours, exclusive 
of lunch time, shall constitute a day's work or 
a night's work. Day work shall be done between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., and night work 
between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. Over- 
time shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half. 

St. Louis, Mo.—^even and two-thirds hours for 
day work and seven and one-half hours for night 
work shall constitute a day's or night's work 
for a journeyman and apprentice employe. All 
time in excess of seven and two-third hours for 
day work or seven and one-half hours for night 
work shall be classed as overtime and shall be 
paid for at the rate of price and one-fourth up to 
fi p. m., and price and one-half after 6 p. m. for 
day work. Price and one-fourth up to 5 a. m.. 



after 5 a. m. price and one-half for night work- 
The hours for day work shall be between 7 a, m. 
and 6 p. m. Night work between 6 p. m. and! 
5 a. m. 

St. Paul, Minn.— A week's work shall consist of 
no more than forty-eight hoUrs, and every person 
employed by the week is entitled to no less than 
forty-five hours. A day's work shall consist of 
no more than eight hours nor less than seven 
hours, exclusive of overtime. Day work shall be 
done between the hours of 7 a., m. and 6 p. m., 
and night work shall be done between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. Day work shall be paid 
for at the day rate, night work at the night rate. 
Any employe working part day and part night 
shall be paid at the day work rate for day work 
and night work rate for night work, except that 
employes starting after 3 p. m. shall be paid at 
the night rate. Overtime shall be at the rate of 
price and one-half. 

Birmingham, Ala.— On afternoon newspapers a 
day's work shall consist of seven or eight hours, 
exclusive of lunch, at the option of the office. The 
hours to be between G.30 a. m. and 6.30 p. m. 
Night work from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. Afternoop 
papers publishing Sunday morning edition may 
work a double shift on Saturday and Saturday 
nights at single price, provided there is an inter- 
mission of at least two and one-half hours be- 
tween the day and night shifts. For instance: 
Stopping at 2.45 p. m. and going to work at 5.15 
p. m., or stopping at 3.45 p. m. and going to 
work at 6.15 p. m. shall be single price after 
5.15 or 6.15 pi m., but stopping at 4 or 5 p. m. 
and going to work at 5 or 6 p. m. shall be price 
and one-half after the eighth hour. Afternopn 
newspapers publishing Sunday morning editions 
are to pay the night scale for all matter used in 
the Sunday morning edition. Overtime shall com- 
mence after eight hours' work, exclusive of lunch, 
and shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. Journeymen shall be guaranteed seven 
or eight hours' cohtinuous work at the option of 
the office, exclusive of lunch, which shall not be 
less than fifteen minutes at the scale hereinafter 
stated. 

Dallas, Tex.— Day work shall be done between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. Night work 
shall be donfe between the hours of 7 p. m. and 
7 a. m., provided, however, that any employes 
working part day and part night shall be paid 
at the day work rate for day work, and at the 
night work rate for night work, except that em- 
ployes for morning newspapers starting to work 
at 2 p. m. or after shall be paid at the night 
work rate, and provided that employes on' after- 
noon papers starting to work after 11 a. m. and 
working after 7 p. m. shall be paid at overtime 
rates after 7 p. m. or night rate for the entire 
day, at the Publisher's option. Payment for over- 
time shall be only for actual overtime work at 
the rate of price and one-half. 

Little Rock. Ark.— Day or night work shall con- 
sist of eight hours, inclusive of the time for 
lunch, for a journeyman. Six days or nights shall 
constitute a week's work. Lunch time shall be 
designated by the foreman and shall not be paid 
for. It is hereby understood and agreed that all 
overtime shall be paid for price and one-half 
based on the scale. 

Louisville, Ky.— Composition should be under 
time basis, and six days of eight hours each shall 
constitute a week's work. All overtime shall be 
paid for at price and one-half. 

Memphis, Tenn.— (Seven and one-half consecutive 
hours, exclusive of lunch time, shall constitute a 
day's work. Overtime over eight hours shall be 
paid for at the rate of price and one-half. 

Denver, Colo.— Day work must he between the 
hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m- Night work between 
the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Overtime on 
either day or night work shall commence after 
eight hours continuous employment, except in 
the case of an employe double-heading on an 
evening paper publishing a Sunday morning edi- 
tion, when it is necessary for a man to double- 
head on Saturday and Saturday night, overtime 
shall not be charged, but it shall be construed 
as two separate -days, the man receiving pay for 
his day's work at the day rate, and for night 
work at the night rate. This shall only apply to 
Saturday and Saturday night. A week shall con- 
sist of six days or nights of eight hours each. 
Lunch time of thirty minutes included. All wtfrk 
performed in excess of the said eight hours shall 
be paid for at the rate of price and one-half, 
based on the regular scale. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Day work shall be construed 
to mean work done -between the hours of 7 a m- 
and 6 p. m. All day work commenced earlier 
than 7 a. m. and completed later than fi P- m. 
shall be paid for at the night scg.le. This shaU 
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alao apply to overtime. Overtime shall cottiiiience 
after eight hours' cdntinuous composition, includ- 
ing thirty minutes for lunch shall have been 
had, and shall he paid for at the rate of price 
and one-half. 

Portland, Ore,— The day and night work shall 
consist of seven and one-half consecutive hours, 
exclusive of thirty minutes for lunch. All .work 
performed in any day after the expiration of the 
seven and one-half hours, except as hereinafter 
otherwise specified, shall be paid for at the rate 
of price and one-half per hour, except on two 
days of the week, to be selected by the foreman, 
when the rate of price and one-half shall not be 
paid until after the expiration of eight hours' 
work. The hours for day work shall be between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. Shifts ending 
after 6 p. m., night scale to prevail, and the 
night work to be between the hours of 6 p. m. 
and 6 a. m, on six-day newspapers publishing a 
Sunday morning edition. Where a double shift is 
worked on Saturday and Saturday night for the 
purpose of getting out the Sunday morning paper, 
it is declared to be two separate and distinct 
shifts. Saturday, shall be paid for at the regular 
day scale and shall consist of seven hours. Satur- 
day night shall be paid for at the regular night 
scale and shall consist of not more than seven 
hours. Journeymen who work the two shifts shall 
receive $1 as extra compensation for the Saturday 
night shift. Those working one shift shall be 
paid the regular day or night scale, as the case 
may be. 

'Salt Lake City, Utah. — Day work shall mean a 
shift initiated and completed between 7 a. m. and 
6 p. m. A shift commenced earlier than 7 a. m. 
or completed later than 6 p. m. shall be paid for 
at the night scale. Elight hours, exclusive of the 
time for lunch, shall constitute a shift for all 
except machine operators, who shall be given not 
less than six and one-half hours' nor more than 
seven and three-quarters hours* work. Time in 
excess of the maximum shift provided for herein 
shall be paid for at the rate of price and one-half. 
On six-day evening newspapers publishing a Sun- 
day morning edition where a double shift is 
worked on Saturday and Saturday night for the 
purpose of getting out the Sunday morning paper, 
it Is declared to be two separate i and distinct 
shifts. Saturday shall be paid for at the regular 
day's scale. Saturday night, seven hours, lunch 
time excepted, shall constitute a night's work for 
employes other than operators, to be paid for at 
the regular night scflle for eight hours. A double- 
header shift must be completed within eighteen 
and one-half hours from the time of beginning to 
first shift. Employes are entitled to two hours 
interim between shifts. All overtime of a double 
header shall be paid for at double price. 

San Francisco, Gal.— On both morning and even- 
ing newspapers seven and one-half hours, exclusive 
of luiHJh hour, shall constitute a day's work, and 
forty-five hours shall constitute a week's work 
Extra men may be employed for not less than 
«iree and three-quarters hours' continuous work 
Their compensation per hour to be two-fifteenths 
of the day's scale for the position for which they 
are , employed. Starting time on morning news- 
papers on all days, except Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, shall be not earlier than 6 p. m. For start- 

*'I,^.!?°^^*®^^y®^ *^**^° ^ P- ™- 33% cents a day in 
addition to the regular scale shall be paid, pro- 
vided such extra compensation shall not apply on 
Wednesday and Thursday, nor to any shift on 
any day starting not earlier than 7 a. m. and 
ending not later than 6 p. m. Working hours on 
evening newspapers shall be between 7 am. and 
Tfl^i 5Vi/^°^*^*^''*^?& ^oj*^ before the hour spec- 
ified 33% cents a day m addition to the regular 
scale shall be paid. All work done at night on 
evening newspapers shall be governed by the pro- 
visions for this section for morning newspapers. 
Overtime, which means the work done after the 
expiration of eight hours, shall be charged for at 
the rate of one hour and a half for every hour 
employed. ' 

Seattle, Wash.— Day work shall consist of work 
done between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
Night work between the hours of 6 p. m. and 7 
-■ "}:, J®JJi,"°^^ ™"st intervene between shifts. 
provided this section shall not apply on Saturday 
^J^f^^^'^ papers publishing a Sunday morning 
edition, or where the Union cannot pirovide the 
extra men needed. When part of a shift starting 
between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. is worked after 6 
p. m., the night scale shall be paid to Journeymen 
employed after 6 p. m.. provided the office may 
work Its force six or six and one-half hours at a 
proportionate rate. When the ofllce elects the 
work, a short ^day notice thereof shall be posted 
by the foreman before quitting time. 

Another condition established by the Union has 

Ttfi« J^VS^^^^'^U?^ y^l'i^' ^""^ is entirely unjust 
This Is the condition which puts a penalty on the 



normal regular Sunday operation of evening news- 
papers which print seven days a week. (See 
Section 8.) The seven-day operation of morning 
newspapers being normal at the time contractural 
relations were first established with this Union, 
there was no penalty placed on the operation for 
any day in the week for such newspaper. In the 
course of time in various parts of the country 
evening papers saw the advisability of printing 
seven days a week, and some established this 
seven-day operation as their normal, regular, 
year-in and year-out, working conditions. This 
being the case, what excuse Is there for a penalty 
on the seventh-day operation of an evening news- 
paper, any more than there would be an excuse 
for a similar penalty on the normal seventh-day 
operation of a morning newspaper? The men on 
a seven-day evening newspaper work under exactly 
similar conditions as do their brothers on a morn- 
ing newspaper; they have their one day of rest 
just the same as do their brothers on a morning 
newspaper. Therefore, if the morning newspaper 
men are not entitled to a bonus for working on 
any particular day of the week, why should the 
evening newspaper compositors be entitled to any 
such bonus? If these working conditions are nor- 
mal, and the Publishers are prepared to show that 
conditions are normal and that the life of the 
compositor who holds a position on this operation 
is regular and normal, why should the evening 
newspaper compositors have an advantage over 
the morning compositors, when the conditions and 
terms of the contract by which the Union under- 
takes to do this work, are met and recognized? 

The Publishers, therefore, feel that whatever 
the Arbitrator may decide in other respects, that 
he should recognize the essential changes in the 
working conditions of the newspapers at present 
and the working conditions as they existed at the 
time that these shift hours and penalties were 
originally placed in the contract since which 
wages have constantly risen, and they ask the 
Arbitrator to reconstruct the contract so as to 
establish a reasonable working schedule for a 
normal regular newspaper operation. To that 
end the Publishers ask : 

1. That the day shift hours shall be fixed from 
7 o'clock in the morning to 6 o'clock at night. 
Eight continuous hours within that period, in- 
cluding thirty minutes for lunch, shall be a normal 
working day, and that overtime shall only be 
paid for work done in excess of eight hours. 

2. That the night work shift hours shall be 
fixed between the hours of 5 p. m. and 5 a. ra. 
Eight continuous hours within this period, includ- 
ing thirty minutes for lunch, shall be the normal 
night's work at the normal night's pay, and only 
work done in excess of eight hours shall be con- 
sidered overtime, and in view of the Union's re- 
quest for a special penalty for beginning work 
at 3 p. m, on Saturdays, that the Saturday opera- 
tion of morning newspapers shall cover a period 
between 3 o'clock in the afternoon and 3 o'clock 
in the morning, and that any eight continuous 
hours, including thirty minutes for lunch, shall 
constitute a normal Saturday's work, and over- 
time shall only be paid for work in excess of 
eight hours. 

3. That operations on evening newspapers pub- 
lished seven days a week should not be discrim- 
inated against, and that the regular day shift 
hours and working conditions and pay shall main- 
tain seven days a week. 

4. That Brooklyn newspapers publishing six 
evening editions and Sunday morning edition, 
which has always been their normal operation, 
shall be treated as a normal operation and no 
additional penalty fixed for calling their men 
to produce both the Saturday afternoon and Sim- 
day morning papers under exactly the same con- 
ditions as they have been doing for twenty-five 
(25) years. Since this work is being done; since 
it is a normal operation; since it always has been- 
doiie and probably always will be done, is there 
any excuse in making a contract to do this work 
that a special penalty should be attached to the 
operation? ^ 

This question of shift hours, which results in 
the major portion of the overtime charge which 
the Publishers have been compelled to pay, is 
the most serious complaint which the Publishers 
have against the attitude of the Typographical 
Union. 

The refusal of the Typographical Union in pre- 
vious negotiations to meet the altered conditions 
of the newspaper publishing business has shown 
such an utter lack of co-operation that Publishers 
have almost reached the conclusion that this 
Union has not at heart the interest of the 
business from which it gains its livelihood. 
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The Publishers submit herewith a survey of 
overtime charges paid by its members from Feb- 
IS cfar^les^"^'' ''■ ''''■ ^""^ ^ anaiysi^^Sf 

OVERTIME SURVEY OP COMPOSING ROOMS 
FOR FOUR WEEKS, FEBRUARY 23, 1920, 
TO MARCH 21, 1920, INCLUSIVE. 

All members of the Publishers' Association 
settmg English language type, were asked for de- 
tailed reports of overtime work for (our weeks 
February 23 to March 21, inclusive, and all re- 
sponded except the Telegram, Wan Street Journal 
Brooklyn Citizen and the Journal of Commerce 
(received too late). • From the reports four tables 
have been compiled: 

Table No. 1 shows the number of men working 
overtime and the number of hours worked in the 
composing rooms of EACH member reporting The 
Evemng Bun and Evening World show an average 
of less than lone hour per man. The Mail worked 
an average of more than three hours per man. 

Table No. 2 shows the number of men working 

EACH DAY. The Times reported the number of 
men working each day and the total number of 
hours for the week. The Mail and StanOard-Vnion 
reported both men and hours by the week ■ The 
table shows the maximum demand for overtime 
work to be on Fridays and Saturdays, when more 
S?®?, are employed and longer hours are worked. 
Tables No. 3 and No. i show the work in more 

„™??'^ '^°- S 5*°^-^ ^^^ number of men working 
overtime each day in each office. From this tahl? 
it will be seen that the maximum demand il^^on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays in evening newspaper 
offices and on Friday and Saturday in moraing 
newspaper offices. On account of Sunday issue! 

fhlnnTh^S?. dlyr^'^^ "^ ^"■'^^^ ^""^ «-*-^-y^ 
Table No. 4 shows the number of hours worked 
each day in each ofSfce. Three pape?s r™rted 
the hours for thfe week and they are entered in 
i?^=^S°'*^y ,S?.'"™" t° preserve the relaSon oS 
SJ hn.,r''^^- ,™/.'^¥^ ='>°^= *« greatest numbe? 
of hours worked to be on Thursday and Saturday- 
Summary. — The reports show that 7 ^oe «. 

or ^Hj!^ weeks of 45 hours each. This 1=! tho 
l5'"r,l?s"'e°/ch'.' '"^■^ ^^-^-^ *°- fuTr';eS.s*'ol 

COMPOSING ROOM-OVERTIME SURVEY. 
TABLE NO. 1. 

of£?dS^'4->>--^^^^^^^^ 



pwTodT "^ ''"'""^ '^°*°'' ^^"^H ^^^ '''"•'"S the 



Day and date. 



No. of 
men. 



Monday, Feb. 23 sg 

Tuesday, Feb. 24 sg 

Wednesday, Feb. 25 162 

Thursday, Feb. 26 245 

Friday, Feb. 27 324 

Saturday, Feb. 2g 526 

Sunday, Feb. 29 242 

Times, for week 

Mail, for week ... 

Standard Union, for week 

Totals for week 1,595 



Day and date. 



Number of Number Amount 
men em-, of hours paid for 

ployed. worked. overtime. 



Monday, March 1 

Tuesday, March 2 

Wednesday, March 3 

Thursday, March 4 

Friday, March 5 

Saturday, March 6 

Sunday, March 7 

Times, for week-. 

Mail, for week 

Standard Union, for week. . 

Totals for week 1, 



Day and date. 



Journal 38.5 

American 434 

Evening World 374 

Morning World 1,598 

Evening Sun 63 

Morning Sun 568 

Globe 609 

Mail 199 

Post 373 

Morning ^Telegraph 460 

Times 1,758 

Tribune 403 

Brooklyn Eagle 166 

Brooklyn S. -Union. 198 

Totals 7,538 



1,036 

1,150 
324 

2,317 
52 
719 
842 
650 
454 
829 

3,657 
625 
145 
364 



¥1,501.09 

1,661.96 

438.25 

3,376.65 

71.14 

1,042.56 

1,194.81 

940.57 

645.82 

1,246.65 

5,310.36 

900.70 

225.27 

508.00 



13,164 $19,068.83 



COMPOSING ROOM— OVERTIME SURVEY. 
TABLE NO. 2. 
Covering a period of four weeks, February 23 
to March 21, 1920, inclusive. Showing total num- 
ber of men employed at overtime work and total 



Monday, March 8 

Tuesday, March 9 

Wednesday, March 10 

Thursday, March 11 

Friday, March 12 

Saturday, March 13 

Sunday, March 14 

Times, for week 

Mail, for week 

Standard Union, for week.. 

Totals for week 1, 



Day and date. 



Monday, March 15 

Tuesday, March 16 

Wednesday, March 17 

Thursday, March 18 

Friday, March 19 

Saturday, March 20 

Sunday, March 21 

Times, for week 

Mail, for week 

Standard Union, for week . . 

Totals for week 2,147 

Total for FOUR weeks— 
7,538 men. 
13,164 hours. 



No. of 
hours. 



2,798 



No. of 


No. of 


men. 


hours. 


109 


167 


136 


146 


238 


394 


323 


459 


424 


310 


527 


77B 


236 


32 




891 




130 


... 


73 



No. of 


No. of 


men. 


hours. 


71 


91 


63 


27 


180 


221 


277 


538 


413 


339 


541 


772 


258 


38 




911 




189 




87 



No. of 


No, of 


men. 


hours. 


61 


90 


103 


122 


269 


327 


386 


674 


447 


324 


573 


850 


308 


36 




1,037 




23T 




89 



3,788 
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In elucidation of these general figures, the Pub- 
lishers present to the Arbitrator this concrete 
illustration of how the inflexible shift hours work 
to create overtime on Saturdays in newspaper 

• offices where a Sunday morning newspaper is 
published. 

It requires the presence of a large force of com- 
positors early Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock in 
the different offices in order to produce the mass 

■ of type that is required for the Sunday editions. 
It would be a physical impossibility for the news- 
papers to produce this type during the hours 
usually devoted to the production of morning 
newspapers, because no newspaper in New York 
is mechanically equipped either in composing room 
machinery or in pressroom machinery to handle 
the huge volume of the Sunday newspapers (a 
product equivalent to the product of the other 

; six days of the week) during the hours that normal 
morning editions are handled. It is therefore 
necessary to send extra sections and main sections 
of the Sunday newspapers to press Saturday after- 
noons and early Saturday night, so that in most 
cases the complete Sunday newspaper is in type 
by 9 o'clock at night. The work that is required 
for the insertions of the late news in the main 

. sections of the Sunday paper could be accom- 
plished in the hours after 9 o'clock Saturday 
night by a very few compositors. 

Now let us see how that works out: A news- 
paper brings its men in at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. Under the present inflexible shift rules, 
which do not permit men to be brought in prior 

■ to 6 o'clock at night, the men who are brought 
in at 3 o'clock are paid an overtime or^price and 
a half from 3 o'clock in the -afternoon until 6 

' o'clock at night— three hours' work for which the 
Publisher pays four and one-half hours' wages. 
Then at 6 o'clock at night, these men having 

. already worked three hours, begin their regular 
night's work, which consists of seven and one-half 
hours plus one-half hour for lunch. Also under 
the rule they have received a half hour for lunch 

■ during the first four hours of work and another 
half hour for lunch after the next four hours, for 
which the Publisher has paid and received no 
product. 

Now. then, these men beginning their regular 
night's work at 6 o'clock, are practically through 
at 9 o'clock, and yet under the rule they are 

■ compelled to be on duty until 2 a. m. in order 
to earn their regular night's pay. During these 
excess five hours the majority of newspaper offices 

"have little for these men to do, and in some offices 

■ a great deal of the time is consumed in what is 
called in newspaper composing room parlance 
"standing time," which means standing around 
jwith nothing to do. 

If these shift hours had not been so inflexible 
the men who come to work at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon could have been allowed to go home 
at the conclusion of their seven and one-half 
hours' work plus a half hour for lunch, which 
would have been 11 o'clock. They would have 
done a comfortable day's work, have met the 
requirements of the office and been at home before 
" 12 o'clock at night for a comfortable night's sleep 

- and in shape to enjoy Sunday with their families. 
Newspaper offices would have had their normal 

- work done by normal men under normal conditions 
at normal pay without penalty. 

We call to the attention of the Arbitrator in 

■ the tabulation presented the heavy bill for Satur- 
day night overtime on the Sunday newspapers, 

- which shows what a burden this condition is upon 

- the newspaper offices, and equally what a burden 

■ this condition places upon the men who work 
under it. 

When this Union undertakes to man the news- 

■ paper office composing room it assumes an obliga- 
tion to do their work. It knows what that work 
is and its obligation must be to meet that normal 

' operation under normal working conditions clearly 
set forth in a contract. The Publishers do not 

- create the conditions under which they publish 
their newspapers. ■ Those conditions are created 

" by the demands of the public, which the Pub- 
lishers are forced to meet. 
When this Union asks the Publishers for a 

' closed shop contract and enters into this contract 
for the purpose of producing these newspapers, 
the Publishers are entitled to a square deal and 

- no burdensome conditions which would make the 
minimum wage scale set forth in the contract an 
injustice, and make the actual wage scale due 

- to the unfair working conditions and penalties 

- resulting therefrom much in excess of the wage 
7 scale which is written in the contract. If the 

- minimum wage written into the contract by the 
Arbitrator should mean anything, let it mean 
that that is the minimum for the production of 
Xhe normal work of the newspaper. . . 

When the newspapers have unusual conditions 



to confront, they are ready and willing to pay 
the penalty that those conditions impose. But 
when the conditions are normal, regular week In 
and week out, year in and year out, what possible 
excuse can this Union have for maintaining the 
pretense of a minimum wage as a figure written 
into the contract which means nothing, because 
every man knows that the penalties imposed by 
the working conditions will raise that minimum 
to a much higher figure. 

There is nothing in this change of shift hours 
that works hardship on the meipbers of this 
Union, no matter what the members of this Union 
may tell you. The Publishers cannot change 
their system of operation, since they cannot 
change the conditions creating the system. The 
Typographical Union members are doing exactly 
the work that they will be called upon to do. 
Any story of hardship that may be related to this 
Arbitrator as a possible resultant from a change 
in the shift hours would not correctly present the 
actual facts for the conditions of which these 
members of the Typographical Union will com- 
plain as unusual and as hardships, are the same 
conditions under which they are now working and 
under which they have been working right along. 
The only thing it will mean is that when the 
Arbitrator writes the figures for the minimum 
scale of wages into this contract, it will be honest 
figures and it will mean what it says, if the 
Arbitrator at the same time makes the working 
conditions such that the newspaper will be able 
to conduct its ordinary normal business without 
penalties. 

Here is another example of how the inflexible 
shift hours work under the old contract. The 
morning newspaper may put on its force for 
operation between the hours of 6 o'clock at night 
and 3 o'clock in the morning. That means, in 
order to complete its operation within this work- 
ing period without overtime penalty, a newspaper 
would be required to have its . last composition 
done approximately at 2.30 o'clock In the morn- 
ing. This can never be accomplished. Rarely is 
the work of assembling the news completed before 
3 or 3.30 o'clock in the morning. Late news must 
be sent to the composing room and put on the 
presses as late as 4 o'clock In the morning. 

What does this mean ? It means that every 
minute that every part of the force works after 
3 o'clock in the morning must be paid for at 
overtime rates, unless the office avails itself of 
the opportunity afforded by the contract to employ 
a third shift. Very few offices require the serv- 
ices of a third shift, but they have need for men 
up to 5 o'clock in the morning. And this is not 
an emergency proposition. This is regular opera- 
tion. There is not a morning newspaper in New 
York that does not keep men on duty in the com- 
posing room after 3 o'clock in the morning in 
order to meet the regular run of newspaper re- 
quirements. A morning paper requires twelve 
hours as a period of production, and these twelve 
hours are between 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
and 5 o'clock in the morning. 

In order to meet the normal requirements of 
these newspapers we ask the Arbitrator to fix the 
normal working hours to their normal needs. 

In this connection we wish to say to the Arbi- 
trator that whenever the Publishers have asked 
for the shift hours which they need in their 
business, the Union has always raised the issue 
that a man's life working under such shift hours 
would be unendurable because it would be so 
irregular. The Publishers are ready to guarantee 
in any manner that may seem satisfactory to the 
Arbitrator that whatever hours are established 
for any set of men will be regular hours, and 
will not be changed either from day to day or 
week to week or month to month without due and 
sufficient notice, the character of which we are 
entirely content to leave to the decision of the 
Arbitrator. 

We have written into the contract one week's 
notice. We are ready to make it two weeks or 
whatever the Arbitrator may think proper in the 
circumstances. 

It is the Publishers' desire to make conditions 
in their composing rooms pleasant, comfortable 
and satisfactory to their employes, as well as 
efficient. 

As conditions stand at present, a man who is 
compelled to report to work at 6 o'clock or even 
at 7 o'clock at night and who lives approximately 
an hour's ride away from the office, as most men 
do, cannot under the conditions of the contract 
just expired have a regular evening dinner hour 
with his family, except that he makes that dinner 
hour unusually early and discommodes the rest of 
his family. There can be no question that this 
is true of men coming to work at 6 o'clock, be- 
cause it would mean a 4 o'clock dinner; and it la 
practically as true of men coming to work at 7 
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o'clock, because their dinner hour would, at the 
latest, have to be 5 o'clock. 

Even if some men should, under a new shift 
hour, find it necessary to report at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, they would be no more discom- 
moded than the men who come at 6 and 7 o'clock, 
and they would probably have the advantage of 
being through work at 1 o'clock in the morningj 
at which time they would still find lines of 
transportation running on a regular schedule and 
would find no difficulty in getting to their homes. 

Now take the case of such men who might be 
asked to come In and report for duty at 8 o'clock 
and at 9 o'clock at night. These men could avail 
themselves of the opportunity of the companion- 
ship of their families at a regular dinner hour 
every day, and could get to their work com- 
fortably on the usual lines of transportation, 
which are not crowded at these hours, and they 
would be doing a regular night's work between 
the hours of either 8 at night and 4 in the 
morning, or 9 o'clock at night and 5 in the 
morning. 

The newspapers ^would thus be able to spread 
out their forces over the period of hours required i 
for the operation without discommoding anybody 
and without asking any men to work extra hours. 

The unions always contend, through their spokes- 
men, that overtime is abhorrent; that eight hours' 
work is sufficient; that the penalty is placed 
upon overtime in order to discourage it, and in 
order to compel the employer to put on enough 
men to do his work within the normal period of 
eight hours. But when these same labor spokes- 
men present a contract which in its very working 
conditions, as applied to the industry it is in- 
tended to operate, force the use of overtime for 
the normal operations of that business, is there 
not just reason to question the sincerity of the 
Union position against overtime, as stated by 
these Union spokesmen? 

The work must be done. The hours in which 
it must be done are fixed by the conditions of the 
industry, and If the Union working conditions will 
not permit this work to be done without over- 
time, then the work must be done with overtime 
every day in the year. 

Pacts remain facts, no matter what efforts may 
be made to controvert them. Statements made 
here by the Publishers may be denied in tpto or 
categorically by the spokesmen for the Union, 
but if the Arbitrator deems it necessary and Is 
willing to devote the time to examine them, the 
Publishers have prepared in substantiation of their 
bnef the statements of witnesses who are mem- 
bers of this Union, working in their composing 
rooms, who under oath testify to the conditions 
under which the newspapers are operating and 
how these present workings conditions actually 
stated employment of overtime as herein 

See Exhibit B. 

A^wt; ?°^^^*^®i^ J?®^ produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit E.) 

oJ?wf^u^^®~"^^^.^ request at this time that this 
exhibit be copied into the record' 

Arbitrator Kelly— Any objections? 

Mr. Polachek— None whatever. They are sub- 
mitted in good faith. Each statement fs under 
oath and verified by the notary public 

^l' ?°^^^-f ^^?* ***®™ ^n the official record. 

Mr Polachek-We can incorporate them in the 
^r^t°/\ L^^^%.?^^® another'^affidavS which il 
Sniln^orthr^^i""'"'.^- ^°"""'' ^h« is superin! 
York Lrt hl^ Hearst composing rooms in New 
S tr *^^'?® *^ ™°^^ ^^^^ superintendent He is 
Mr. Hearst's general superintendent of composing 
rooms over his entire circuit. He is also f 
S'rfn'S?^^"/., *^l Typographical Union. I do no^ 
.know whether he has a card in No. 6 or not bSt 

^^dlhtbiTTTs^is^^olTo^w^r^^^^^^ ^""" 

OVERTIME NEW YORK TIMES COMPOSING 
ROOM. 

"> "^« ^'^^J^ine hours were chf n|ed^' as^sL 
f,f^f, h«lo^. it would cause deflded^ JeduH 
tions In overtime. The present working hoS?s 

to late news and late wait'or'de™ advS-Tise^ 



ments we have to hold men until 4 and 5 a. m.. 
at least five days a week. Proofs of all wait 
order advertisements must reach advertise, s- 
before 9 a. m. in order to insure early receipt 
of insert order. 

If the hours for the night shift were so ar- 
ranged as to permit our men to work any 
eight hours between 5 p. m. and 5 a. m. it 
would serve economy and result in improved, 
conditions for those men forced to work long 
hours. For example: Men starting at 5 p. m. 
would quit at la. m. ; men starting at 6 p. m. 
would quit at 2 a. m., and so on. Hours, 
excepting Saturday, should be arranged weekly, 
not nightly. 

Saturday we send three sections to press as 
follows: Editorial, business and financial, 7 
p. m.; real estate and wants, 10 p. m. ; main 
news section, 10.30 p. m. The main news 
section two years ago went to press at mid- 
night. Saturday hours oUght to be any eight 
hours between 2 p. m. and 2 a. m. Overtime- 
in all cases should commence after eight hours 
have been worked. 

With all sections to press by 10.30 and not 
enough work to keep our force busy up until 
2 a. m. (three and a half hours) we are com- 
pelled to pay these men the overtime and the 
full regular time whether or not we have work 
for them. On numerous occasions we have 
dismissed many men of our* force about mid- 
night, though they receive overtime for these- 
two hours. 

In addition to the above, if competency were 
based on a minimum of production of 5,000 
em per hour it would increase production so- 
much that overtime would be reduced to a 
minimum, if not entirely. 

(Signed) W. A, PENNB, 

Foreman of Composing Room. 

Notary Public, New York County, No. 24. 
[Seal] New York Register's No. 2378. Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1922. 

THE SUN AND NEW YORK HERALD. 

280 Broadway. 

Business Department. 

New York. 
State of New York, 1 

}-s5. : 
County and City of New York J 

J. Edgar Martin, of 170 Parkside avenue. 
Borough of Brooklyn, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says to the best of his knowledge- 
and belief that the principal causes for over- 
time in, the composing room of the Sun and 
New York Herald and Evening Sun, and his 
opinion regarding the method best to reduce 
such overtime follows: 

The principal cause of overtime is restriction 
of working hours of the day, night and third- 
shift forces and the lack of a standard of 
competency in the composing room of minimum 
average for machine operators. 

The average overtime in our composing room 
for the five weeks ended April 28 was $720 per 
week. About $400 of this amount was due to 
the necessity of calling in members of the 
night force on Saturday afternoon to handle 
necessary work for the Sunday editions. The 
fact that the regular starting time of the night 
force is 6 o'clock p. m., and that all time worked' 
by members of the night force before 6 p. m. 
is classed as overtime causes an expense of 
approximately 90 per cent, of whatever amount 
is expended in overtime. I say extra expense 
because all night force men starting before 
6 p. m. are compelled to work through until 
2 a. m., whereas, if they started on their 
regular time, say at 2 p. m. and worked 
until 10 p. m., it would not be necessary to- 
keep them, on duty after completing a day's 
work of eight hours. In our office there is- 
seldom work to keep the' force busy Saturday 
nights after the first edition is completed at 
10 p. m. 

If there were no restrictions on working 
hours between 2 p. m. and 6 p. m. Saturday- 
afternoons, we could eliminate at least 90 per 
cent, of the overtime worked at present on 
that day. The same condition answers to a 
lu^i^'* ®^H^* .^^^^"^ °*^^®^ <5ays of the week. 
ihe fact that a great quantity of advertising 
copy is received in the composing room between 
^^nr.!?""""^, *? ® P-o""- ^"^ 11 P- ^- and on occa- 
?^o«l. ^i^'® ^^,^ *• ™- ^^^^ *t impossible to- 
£S!Jri®^^^\ "^"^K ^V^""^ **^« regular worklnff- 
{Jf?™®.^*^*.^*^® ^^^^^ ^°^^^' ^hicli are restricted 
between 6 p. m. and 3 a. m 

in'^**?.n®,,J^ not enough elasticity in the work- 
ing hours of the forces to eUminate a great 
deal of waste time. This is due to inability" 
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to adjust the handling of the volume of adver- 
itising copy to the best advantage. The first 
:process, which is marking up copy, is followed 
^y machine composition and casting, after 
~which the copy and product goes to the floor 
jnen. The fact that but one hour's time is 
available to get finished product ready for the 
floor men, els present restrictions on hours 
prohibit more time, makes it impossible to 
-Start a large force of floor men on their day's 
work to good advantage. 

Were hours so arranged that members of the 
.forces could be brought in to meet the working 
-conditions as they exist, a great amount of 

■ overtime in ^the' ad room could be eliminated. 

It is my belief that should the hours of the . 

■ day force be changed from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
as they exist at present, to be between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., and the hours 

-of the night force be changed from 6 p. m. to 
3 a. m., as at present, to be between the 

.hours o£ 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. and between 
2 p. m. Saturday and 3 a. m. Sunday, 90 per 

■ cent, of all overtime would be eliminated. 

These changes in working hours of the day 
and night forces, augmented with a standard 
.of competency for machine operators, in my 
opinion, is the only solution of the overtime 
problem. 

(Signed) J. EDGAR MARTIN, 

Foreman of the Composing Room of the Sun 
and New York Herald and Evening Sun. 

Sworn to before me this sixth day of May. 
H. D. Halsey, Notary Public for Kings County, 
31. Register's Office 2028. Certificate filed in 
[Seal] New York County, 44. Register's 
Office," 2021. Appointment expires March 30, 
1922. 



STATEMENT OF THE COST AND THE CAUSE 
■OF OVERTIME IN THE COMPOSING ROOM 
■OF THE NEW YORK AMERICAN AND THE 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 

The cost of overtime in the New York 
American and the New York Evening Journal 
composing rooms is from $800 to $1,000 a week. 

At least 60 per cent, of this excess of cost 
is due to the inflexible hours of work imposed 
under the existing contract, rules which cause 
additional and unnecessary burdens to the 
newspapers without improving working con- 
ditions of the men. 

The day shift is allowed by the "present 
agreement only between the hours of 8 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. The night shift is allowed by the 
present agreement only between the hours of 
6 p. m. and 3 a. m. 

Any work required to be done by the regular 
day or night forces, either before or after 
those hours, is paid for at overtime rates. 

The Morn/!m,g American goes to press with its 
first mail edition at 10 p. m., so that the 
paper has to be made completely in the first 
four hours of regular labor. 

But the largest cause of overtime In the 
night force is due to the prohibition 'of night 
work Ijy the regular night force after 3 a. m. 

If a portion of the night force could be 
called in at 8 p. m., or even at 9 p. m., pro- 
vided the hours were made regular, the men 
so employed would end their work at 4 o'clock 
or 5 o'clock a. m., respectively. 

I believe that many compositors employed on 
the night shift, if allowed freely to choose 
their own hours, would after trial greatly 
prefer to begin their night's work as late aa 
9. o'clock, because they could then take their 
regular dinner or supper at home with their 
families at normal hours and still finish their 
night's work in time to go to bed at the 
normal hour of night-workers. Night work 
would thus become more comfortable and reg- 
ular than at present, and many compositors 
could enjoy the principal meal of the day at 
home with their families, instead of eating at 
odd hours unsuited to the family. 

A large amount of advertising copy is re- 
ceived in the composing rooms of the morning 
papers during the latter part of the night, 
not for insertion the next day, but to be made 
ready in the form of proofs for submission to 
advertisers the next morning. It is this copy 
that causes the largest amount of overtime, 
as it is put in type after the morning papers 
have gone to press. This work now requires 
what is called the lobster shift, which is paid 
at an extra high rate on account of the ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable hours. 

The lobster shift works only seven and a 
half hours, usually beginning at 2 a. m. and 



ending at 9.80 a. m., with thirty minutes for 
luncheon at the expense of the office. £jvery 
one must admit that these hours are at vari- 
ance with the habits of all normal workers, 
are especially onerous, objectionable, disorgan- 
izing to home life, and ought to be reduced to 
the minimum. 

The American and Journal employ thirty-three 
men on this so-called lobster shift. Three- 
fourths of. these men could be allowed to return 
to the normal hours of either day or night 
work if the working rules permitted the night 
force to be distributed in regular phalanxes- 
some beginning work at 6 p. m., ending at 

2 a. m.; some beginning at 7 p. m., ending at 

3 a. m. ; some beginning at 8 p. m., ending at 

4 a. m.; some beginning at' 9 p. m., ending 
at 5 a. m. In making up these phalanxes the 
preferences of the men would naturally be 
consulted and the convenience of the men 
with respect to their meal times and facilities 
of travel between the office and their homes, 
whether in the suburbs or in the city, would 
be taken into cohsideration. 

The Hearst papers are published in New 
York, Boston, Washington, D. C. ; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All of the Hearst offices are strictly 
union, closed shop, but in none of the other 
cities are the union regulations as to hours 
so inflexible andf so unadaptable to the normal 
requirements o-f the newspaper industry as in 
New York. In saying this I testify from per- 
sonal experience as superintendent of the 
Hearst and other newspapers in those cities. 

For instance, the mammoth Sunday papers 
go to press with their regular editions at 
8 p. m. Saturday night. But the present agree- 
ment forbids any man to begin work on the 
regular night force before 6 p. m. A large 
part of the force has to be called in by 3 p. m. 
and paid overtime until 6 p. m., and then 
regular rates for a full day's work after 6 p. m. 
If a part of the night force could be brought 
down regularly on Saturday afternoons at 
3 p. m., the men so called in would finish their 
normal day's work at 11 p. m. and could be 
home by midnight. This would be a great 
boon to some of the men. And the office 
could well afford to pay a higher weekly wage 
to all the regular night force if the present 
rules did not so rigidly maintain said inflexible 
hours. 

I understand that the Publishers have not 
formally asked in this arbitration for this 
special Saturday afternoon leeway from the 
present arbitration. I therefore use it only as 
an illustration of the way inflexible hours of 
work operate under present conditions. 

The present inflexible hours were fixed many 
years ago to suit the then existing conditions. 
Morning newspapers then went to press at or 
shortly before 3 a. m. (instead of from 10 p. m. 
to 12.15 a. m. as at present). The principal 
editions of all the evening papers were then 
issued between 3 and 4 p. m. (instead of 
between 1 and 3 p. m. as at present). Sunday 
newspapers then went to press at 1 a. m. 
(instead of 8 p. m. as at present). All train 
and mail schedules have been pushed ahead. 
The necessities of newsdealers and news com- 
panies have been changed. But the working 
conditions of newspaper printers have not in 
New York adapted themselves to the require- 
ments of the industry. 

As a union man and an advocate of unions, 
I could not favor any change detrimental to 
the Union or injurious to its members, but I 
believe a greater leeway in the hours of 
regularly beginning and ending work, still 
adhering to the seven and a half hours of 
labor, would be beneficial to the Union, to Its 
members and to the newspapers. 

(Signed) WM. A. ROSSETTI,. 
Superintendent Hearst Composing Rooms. 
Sworn to before me this sixth day of May, 
1920 S. A. Carolan, Notary Public, Kings 
County No. 50. New York County Clerks 
Office No. 54, and New York County Register s 
[Seal] Office No. 2019. Commission expires 
March 30, 1923. 

THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 4, 1920. 
Publishers' Association 
209 World Building, 

New York City, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen— The causes of overtime in our 

composing room which are preventable are due 

to late copy; the constant resetting of ads. 

The overtime which is necessary is a late 
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phalanx on Sunday morning which is employed 
in getting out our small ads and cleaning up 
far work on Monday morning. This force also 
takes -care of any make-overs that may be 
necessary. The overtime problem in the Eag^ 
office on Saturday night is due to having to 
get out a Sunday morning edition after getting 
out a large daily edition on Saturday. 
Very truly yours. 

JOHN FKEEMAN, 
Foreman Composing Room, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

THE NEW TORK EVENING POST. 

May 5. 1920. 

Causes of Overtime.— Overtime is difficult to 
regulate because much of it is occasioned by 
causes beyond the control of the office. 

Preventable Overtime.— Preventable overtime 
is chiefly due to news and editorial depart- 
ments sending in copy later than called for by 
schedule. This can be reduced by better 
planning and this is being done. 

Necessary Overtime.— Necessary overtime is 
chiefly caused (1) by an unexpected influx of 
advertisements which reach us too late to 
enable us to obtain extra men, and must in 
consequence be handled in overtime; (2) by 
baseball and other extras,- copy for which 
comes in unexpectedly late. 

Th'e above statements are true and correct 
to the best of my knowledge. 

(Signed) HENRY MARTIN. 

(H. A. Martin.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fifth 
day of May, 1920. James W. Jennings, Notary 
Public, New York County. New York County 
[Seal] Clerk's No. 47. Register's No. 1113. 
Commission expires March 30, 1921. 

THE WORLD COMPOSING ROOM, 
Pulitzer Building, Park Row. 

New York, May 3. 1920. 
Mr. Lester L, Jones, 

Executive Representative Publishers* Assn.: 
Dear Sir— The principal cause of overtime in 
the World composing room is the volume of 
advertising on the last three days for the 
Thursday and Friday Evening World and the 
Sunday Morning World. 

Under existing conditions none of this over- 
time is preventable. A considerable portion of 
it could be eliminated, however, if the hours 
were made more elastic on Saturday, say eight 
continuous hours between 3 p. m. and 3 a. m. 
Under the best of conditions, however, the 
latter part of the week is crowded by the 
Sunday supplements, and a considerable amount 
of overtime made necessary 

Carrying a largely increased midnight force 
would be another solution in part, but I fear 
it would be an expensive one, by reason of 
not being able to keep the men fully employed 
during the early part of the week. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) WM. E. BOSELLY, 

Foreman. 



Mr. Polachek continued reading brief as fol- 
lows: 

PAYMENT FOR OVERTIME. 
Section 11 in the Agreed Statement of Facts in 
the Publishers' proposition is the provision and 
rule under which all overtime work is now paid 
for. Overtime is at the rate of price and one- 
half and the computation is in five-minute periods. 
The payment is on the basis of the regular scale 
for the specified hours of overtime worked, and 
the rotation in overtime is at the discretion of 
the office. The Union asks that double price shall 
. be paid instead of price and one-half; that over- 
time shall be paid on the basis of the wages re- 
ceived instead of the regular scale; that overtime 
shall be computed in fifteen-minute periods instead 
of five minutes as has been the custom hereto- 
fore; that overtime shall rotate when the exi- 
gencies of the case allow, whereas the present 
provision, the Publishers' proposition, is that 
rotation in overtime shall be at the discretion of 
the office. 

Having pointed out to the Arbitrator just how 
the Union working conditions, as established by 
previous contracts, have forced the Publishers to 
pay overtime rates for the accomplishment of 
their normal work, it seems rather strange that 
the Publishers should be compelled to argue 
against making the overtime penalties more 
onerous than they are today. And yet the Union 
has requested the Arbitrator to grant 100 per 



cent, penalty for overtime as against 50 per cent. ;: 
to make the penalty on the basis of fifteen-minute- 
periods instead of five-minute periods; to make 
overtime on the basis of the actual wage paid to 
the man Instead of on the basis of the minimum 
scale for the work done, and lastly to rotate the 
overtime. 

Does the Arbitrator understand what the Union 
means by rotating of overtime? It means that if 
conditions make it necessary for one man In a 
particular line of work to get overtime today and; 
earns the special emolument accruing from what 
the Publisher pays under this rule, the foreman 
of the composing room would be compelled, in the- 
resort to overtime the next day, to give that over- 
time emolument to another man who might not 
be so well fitted for the work, or in no way 
capable of meeting the office requirements, but 
simply because of the rule of rotation of overtime, 
which is not. applied in book and job offices. 

The Publishers do not think it necessary to argue- 
at length on this attempt at overtime gouging. 
Certainly, as long as the Union maintains its 
position of refusing to ameliorate conditions which< 
render overtime compulsory, it does not come into 
court with clcELn hands when it asks you at the 
same time to increase the penalties the Publisher 
must pay in three different ways and establish 
still a fourth restrictive proposition such as rota- 
tion. 

There is no branch of the newspaper industry 
in which labor Is paid more than price and one- 
half for overtime. In job printing plants, where 
overtime is charged to the customer, entered up 
and Is billed as overtime and accounted for 
strictly, and where "the exigencies of the business 
are not such as in their very nature demand such' 
overtime work, it is not so unreasonable that the 
Union should ask double rates, but even in job 
offices the Union only asks and receives price and 
one-half for the first four hours, after which the 
penalty increases. 

In the newspaper printing industry, where most 
of the work is normal, regular, schedule work,, 
and where thR Union by its inflexibility of shift 
hours makes overtime an unescapable factor In 
the production of the newspaper, the penalty in- 
stead of being increased should be decreased. If 
the penalty for overtime were not so great, the 
Union inducement for the creation and encourage- 
ment of overtime would disappear. 

The Publishers ask the Arbitrator ^to reject the- 
demands of the Typographical Umon on theii 
overtime clause, and to write into the new con- 
tract the overtime clause which has operated satis- 
factorily for so many years. There is no excuse 
for doubling the cost of overtime when the Union 
forces the overtime as it does in the Publishers' 
case, and when even in job offices the charge is 
only price and one-half for the first four-hour 
period. There is no excuse for asking the Pub- 
lishers to pay for fifteen-minute periods If the 
Publisher only asks five minutes' work. There is 
no reason for placing the overtime penalty on the- 
basis of bonuses paid above the minimum scale- 
when the custom has always been to put overtime- 
on the basis of the minimum scale. There is no- 
reason for the establishment of such an unfair 
condition as compulsory rotation of overtime «when 
overtime Is only resorted to to meet the exigencies 
of the situation, and the employer should be the 
judge of the man he requires to do that special 
work at overtime rates. Compulsory rotation 
would wipe out the Publisher's option in the mat- 
ter and leave him helpless in the arrangement 
and distribution of his work. 

For the information of the Arbitrator, we place- 
in ttie record an analysis of the 

OVERTIME RATES IN COMPOSING" ROOMS IN.- 
THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPAL CITIES: 

North Atlantic— Boston, price and one-half, on- 
scale; BuflEalo, price and one-half, on scale; New- 
ark, price and one-half, on scale; New York, 
price and one-half, on scale; Philadelphia, price-* 
and one-half, on scale; Pittsburgh, price and one- 
half, on scale for actual time; Providence, price- 
and one-half, oh scale. 

South Atlantic— Atlanta, no report; Baltimore, 
price and one-half after four hours^- price and one-- 
quarter first four hours; Charlteaton, price and' 
one-half, on scale; Jacksonville;, price and one- - 
half, on scale; Richmond, price and' one-half, on- 
wages received; Washi»gton, prit& and one-half, 
on scale. 

North Central— Chicago, price and one-half, on. 
scale for actual time worked; Cincinnati, prlce- 
and one-half, on scale; Clevela-ttd; price and one- 
half, on scale; Detroit, price and' one-half, on* 
scale; Indianapolis, price and- one-halt, on scale :- 
Kansas City, price and one-half, on scale; Mil- 
waukee, price and <ine-ftalft, on scale; Minneapolisi, 
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price and one^half, on scale for actual time; 
Omaha, price and one-half, on earnings; St. Louis, 
price and one-quarter; St. Paul, price and one- 
half, on scale. 

South Central— Birmingham, price and one-half, 
on scale; Dallas, price dnd one-half, on scale, 
-Actual time; Little Kock, price and one-half, on 
scale; Louisville, price and one-half, on scale, 
iirst three hours; double price after three hours; 
JUtemphis, price and one-half, on scale; New Or- 
Jeans, non-union. 

Western— Denver, price and one-half, on scale; 
Iios Angeles, price and one-half, on scale; Fort- 
land, Ore., price and one-half, on scale; Salt Lake 
City, price and one-half, on scale, first four hours; 
double price after four hours; San Francisco, price 
-and one-half, on scale, after eight hours' work, 
seven and a half hours per day; Seattle, price 
and one-half, on scale, first four hours; double 
price after four hours. 

■ Overtime payments", which the overtime survey 
exhibit shows, amounted to $19,058 for four weeks, 
which is at the rate of $247,884 per year. A 
change in the overtime rate from price and one- 
half to double price would increase this payment 
one-third, an increase of $82,328, if no other 
■change in the overtime provision is made and the 
wage scale were to remain at the figures in last 
j'ear's contract, which figures are $1.50 less than 
the Publishers now offer. This increase in over- 
time expense would be further augmented if any 
change is made in the method of computation. 

Of this great sum $247,884 paid for overtime 
last year, only two-thirds of the amount was pro- 
'ductive, and the penalty for overtime work which 
the Publishers paid amounted to $82,628. Surely 
this matter of overtime is worth your careful 
•consideration when arranging the hours of labor 
■and working conditions which cause the overtime. 
as well as in your determination of the price to 
be paid for overtime and the methods of overtime 
computation. 

The clause in the contract providing for the 
jnanner in which extras are put to work and for 
compensation of extras has been unsatisfactory for 
many years, and in an arbitration had two years, 
■ago before Mr. John Mitchell, former president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, the Pub- 
lishers presented their case for a change in this 
-clause. The argument presented by the Publishers 
carried great weight with Mr. Mitchell, and in his 
^lecision establishing the new scale for that year 
Mr. Mitchell said that he felt impelled to give the 
Publishers what, they asked in the way of relief 
in the matter of extras. But he left it to the 
Publishers and the Union to jointly draft a clause 
in the contract which would cover their require- 
ments. 

Tbe Publishers and Union ofKcials were unable 
to draft a clause which was satisfactory to either 
party. The Publishei^s frankly confessed their 
inability to gauge the working of a clause that 
was suggested by the officials of the Union, and 
therefore the matter was referred to Mr. Mitchell 
again for decision. In his decision, Mr. Mitchell 
Nirafted the clause which was in the last contract. 
This clause, which was supposed to give the 
Publishers what they needed and which Mr. 
Mitchell hoped would give the Publishers what 
they needed, failed entirely to accomplish its pur- 
pose; and instead of relieving the Publishers of 
their difficulties, it added to the difficulties. The 
Publishers would rather have the old clause which 
Mr, Mitchell superseded than the one with which 
he intended to give the Publishers relief. W^e 
will try .to clarify the situation for the Arbitrator. 
The old contract permitted a foreman to put on 
an extra from day to day, which meant from 
working day to working day. He could not put 
on the extra in advance as could the employe put 
on a substitute in advance. ' In order to clear 
this situation and give the Publishers what they 
asked, Mr. Mitchell decided that the Publishers 
might put a man on for three days at a single 
hiring. 

The Union asked Mr. Mitchell to put in, the 
provision which has nullified the whole reform, 
namely, that an extra could not be put on two 
weeks in succession of three-day hiring if there 
were any other extras available who had not been 
put on. 

The result of this was to make It impossible for 
a foreman to give a good man three days this 
week and three days next week; In other words, 
the foreman could only guarantee a good extra 
three days in each two weeks. This made it im- 
possible for a foreman to keep in the extra in the 
substitute line, a good man whom it might be an 
advantage to the office to keep on the line, for 
unless such men were given a guarantee of a 
certain amount of work, they would not attempt 
to establish their priority in an office. The result 



has been that the foreman is even more badly 
handicapped than before. 

The Publishers in their conference with the - 
Union officials prior to Mr. Mitchell's drafting of 
this extra clause, had received from the Union 
officials the proposition on the extra clause, which 
is to all intents and purposes what the Publishers 
now ask the Arbitrator to give them; namely, the 
Union officials offered to make the clause read:. 
"Extras may be put on from calendar day to 
calendar day." This would give the foreman a 
real opportunity to protect his force, and inasmuch 
as the Union offered this clause as a compromise 
then and has since refused to grant It at the 
request of the Publishers, the Publishers now ask 
the Arbitrator to rule that they may have it read 
as presented by them, namely, "from ca,lendar day 
to calendar day." 

The Publishers also ask that the custom estab- 
lished in other cities of not paying the penalty 
of 50 cents a night if the extra is employed for 
more than three nights in one week be adopted. 
The Publishers think that if a man receives extra 
work four nights or more a week, he should be 
on a regular basis and not receive a .bonus of 50 
cents for all of such nights. The Publishers cite 
one city in which this is the custom and a number 
of extra clauses in other cities, which are sub- 
mitted to the Arbitrator to show that what the 
Publishers are asking in New York is not an 
unreasonable working condition and is one which 
is freely granted by the unions in other cities. 

EXTRA MEN. 

Chicago.— Men not holding regular situations 
shall be classed as extras. Extras working three 
days or less in any one week in any one office 
shall be compensated at the rate of 50 cents per 
day in addition to the regular Scale for each day 
or shift. Extras shall not have the right to 
refuse regular employment when tendered by the 
(Office. Four or more days' employment as an 
extra in any one office' in one week shall be at 
the .regular scale. When the hours worked by 
extras who work three days per week as above 
fall partly in the day schedule and partly in the 
night schedule, the night scale shall apply, plus 
the extra 50 cents' rate. Extras working four 
days or more In one week on split shift as above 
shall receive the night scale only. 

New York and Chicago are the only two large 
cities in which extra men receive extra compen- 
sation. In most cities they are not paid extra, 
but extras can be employed for less than a full 
day, as in the case of San Francisco. In smaller 
cities throughout the United States the contracts 
contain various provisions for the employment of 
extras for two hours, four hours and other parts 
of a day without any extra charge. In the con- 
tracts with newspaper publishers in the thirty-six 
principal cities no specific provision is made for 
the employment of extra men, and yet in every 
city large numbers of extra men are employed on 
the daily newspapers. 

San Francisco.— Extra men may be employed for 
not less than three and three-quarter hours' con- 
tinuous work (no lunch time included); their com- 
pensation per hour to be two-fifteenths of the daily 
scale in the position in which they are employed. 
We submit a statement of provisions of various 
contracts for paying men for less than a day's 
work. ■ This statement is from a comparison of 
typographical scales made by H. N. Kellogg, 
chairman Special Standing Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association, and 
may be found in his bulletin, No. 1726, dated 
January 25, 1919. This is one of the bulletins 
regularly issued to newspaper publishers who are 
members of the Publishers' Association. (See 
Exhibit P.) .^^ ^^ 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit F.) ^ ^^ 

The Publishers also submit a transcript of the 
brief presented to Mr. John Mitchell on the sub- 
ject of this extra clause from both sides, and 
Mr. Mitchell's decision, both in its original form 
and his view on the drafting of the section as he 
finally handed it down. (Exhibit G.) - 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit G.) « , - ^ 

Mr. Polachek— In submitting Exhibit G, I wish 
to say that Mr. Mitchell in his original decision 
requested the Publishers to get together and draft 
this thing. We could not get together and went 
back to him. , ^ . « ^^ ^ 

Arbitrator Kelly— I understand that. If there is 
a discrepancy, Mr. Rouse, you can correct that. 

Mr. Rouse— I will submit at the next hearing the 
entire proceeding before Mr. Mitchell as an exhibit 
from the Union. 

, (Mr. Polachek continued reading the brief ag 
I follows): 
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feeotion 24. "Members of the Union must not 
iiandle type or slugs received from non-union 
shops." This is a new provision which the Union 
-desires to have inserted In the contract. This 
provision would seriously Interfere with the pur- 
chase of type and material for use In the compos- 
ing room. The purchasing agent would be oougea 
to inauire into the shop conditions of every manu- 
facturer from whom he purchased supplies, to 
discover whether the manufacturer is operating a 
union or non-union shop. The working conditions 
in type foundries and supply houses cannot Be 
regulated by clauses inserted In newspaper pub- 
lishers' contracts governing the product of these 
shops, nor is it right that this Union should put 
upon the newspaper publisher the onus and burden 
of assisting type foundry unions to enforce the 
closed shop. 

Section 38a, submitted In the Publishers' propo- 
sition and not agreed to by the Union, is a new 
section which Is really a part of section 36. 

Section 36 provides: "Foremen of printing offices 
have the right to employ help and may discharge 
(1) for incompetency." The new provision is a 
statement by the Publishers' Association of what 
shall be a standard of competency, so that the 
foreman of the composing room may have a rule 
and guide for hiring and discharging members of 
the Union therein employed. The Publishers asked 
some standard by which they may gauge efficiency 
of their compositors. There is in New York today 
no standard and no definition of competency. The 
only written statement of any definition of com- 
petency is in the arbitration proceedings before 
the Honorable John Mitchell in July, 1918, on 
page 230. 

Mr. Rouse, speaking for the Union, said: ""We 
wish to call to the attention of the Arbitrator 
that there Is an established competency test in 
vogue at the present time, one that is absolutely 
fair and just, to wit: Competency based upon 
the general average of composing room in ques- 
tion." The definition of the lyord average is the 
middle between two - extremes. Applied to com- 
petency, in Mr. House's definition it would be 
the middle or medium between the least compe- 
tent and the most efficient, "We submit that this 
definition is no definition at all. 

W© are entitled in fairness and -Justness to the 
same favorable treatment and conditions which 
publishers of newspapers in other large cities en- 
Joy. In the matter of workmen and efficient work 
there should be no discrimination against the 
members of the Publishers' Association. 

We put into the record the 

COMPETENCY RULES IN NEWSPAPER COM- 
POSING ROOMS IN THIRTTY-SIX PRINCI- 
PAL CITIES. 

North Atlantic— Boston, foreman the Judge, con- 
test allowed; Buffalo, foreman sole Judge, 32,S00 
minion in eight hours; Newark, foreman sols 
Judge; New York, foreman Judge, contest allowed; 
Philadelphia, foreman Judge, 4,000 nonpareil an 
hour required, corrected matter; Pittsburgh, fore- 
man sole Judge, 5,000 nonpareil an hour, corrected 
matter; Providence, foreman sole Judge, piece 
scale. 

South Atlantic— Atlanta, no report; Baltimore, 
foreman sole Judge; Charleston, foreman judge, 
piece scale; Jacksonville, foreman judge; Rich- 
mond, foreman judge; Washington, foreman sole 
Judge. 

North Central.— Chicago, foreman Judge, ' 3, BOO- 
4,000 corrected nonpareil; Cincinnati, foreman 
Judge; Cleveland, foreman Judge; Detroit, foreman 
sole Judge, 1,200 lines corrected nonpareil in 
seven hours (4,450 an hour); Indianapolis, fore- 
man sole judge; Kansas City, foreman sole Judge- 
Milwaukee, foreman sole,' judge; Minneapolis, 
foreman judge, piece scale; Omaha, foreman 
judge, 40,000 nonpareil in eight hours, and 96 
inches display In eight hours; St. Louis, foreman 
judge, contest allowed, piece scale; St. Paul fore- 
man Judge, piece scale. 

■South Central. — ^Birmingham, foreman judge, piece 
scale; Dallas, foreman Judge, contest allowed, 
piece scale; Little Rock, foreman Judge, piece 
scale; Louisville, foreman sole Judge; Memphis, 
foreman sole Judge, piece scale, 8,500 nonpareil 
per hour; New Orleans, non-union. 

Western.— Denver, foreman Judge; Los Angeles, 
foreman judge, piece scale; Portland, Ore., fore- 
man Judge, 32,000 minion or nonpareil in eight 
hours; Salt Lake City, foreman Judge, contest 
allowed, , piece scale; San Francisco, foreman 
judge, 5,000 corrected nonpareil per hour; Seattle, 
foreman judge, 4,600 corrected nonpareil per hour 

We are asking that 5,000 ems of corrected mat- 
ter per hour, straight composition, solid non- 
pareil, shall be set by linotype operators who are 
deemed competent to hold regular situations or to 
work as substitutes. 

In Memphis, Tenn., the competency is 6,500 ems 



nonpareil per hour; in PIttoburgh, San Francisco, 
and Omaha it iB 6,000 nonpareil per hour; m 
Seattle and Chicago, 4,500 ems corrected non- 
pareil per hour. In Chicago a linotype machiner 
operator will not be given a maohino unless her 
can set at least 3,500 per hour, and does not get- 
full pay until he sets 4,500 per hour. 

Many of the big cities have piece scales; Phila--- 
delphia. Providence, Charleston, S. C; Minne^ 
apolis, St. Paul, Birmingham, Little Rock, Mem- 
phis Los Angeles, and Salt Laie City. In those- 
cities the linotype machine operators are paid?- 
according to their product. The rate of pay is- 
from lie. to 13c. per 1,000 ems corrected non-- 
pareil. Prom this fact it appears that in all these- 
cities where the compositors are paid by piece- 
scale for what they actually do, a printer must- 
set at least 5,000 ems per hour to earn ths mim' 
mum wage scale. 

But in New York city not a single newspaper 
composing room averages for machine operators 
anything approximating this figure. New York 
compositors are, of course, as skilled as any iu 
the country, but the Union slows down production^. 

Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, Providence, Balti- 
more, Washington, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas, 
City, Milwaukee, Louisville, in all these cities, 
the foreman is the sole judge of all workmen's 
competency. From the foreman's decision there is 
no appeal. The contracts between the publishers. 
and the unions in these cities provide for no con- 
test over the foreman's decision when members; 
are discharged for incompetency. 

New York, Boston, St. Louis and Salt Lake City 
have provisions which allow a discharged employe 
to protest his discharge and bring the matter be- 
fore a Conference Committee of Publishers and 
the Union. 

The Publishers' Association in New York is not 
objecting to the clause which permits of contest 
of foreman's right to discharge an eiBploye, hvX 
they are asking that some standards of efficiencjc 
or competency shall be nominated in this contract- 
so that there may be a rule and guide for the 
benefit of all foremen. In asking for a competency 
clause of 5,000 corrected nonpareil per hour, we. 
are not making an unreasonable request, as we. 
have shown a number of large cities have such 
provision. Furthermore, a number of large cities, 
need no such provision, as they have the piece 
scale and pay only for the amount of matter set, 
and in this way efficiency is maintained*and the., 
cost of their product stabilized. The average pro- 
duction per hour per man of nonpareil type in 
the City of- Chicago during the week beginning 
February 2 and including February 7, was: 

Journal, 7,000 ems; Daily News, 6,700 ems; Even~ 
ing Post, 6,943 ems; Tribune, 7,900 ems. 

Typographical Union No. 6 has repeatedly re- 
fused us a piece scale or a bonus scale, claiming- 
that to do so would be a violation of the Inter- 
national law, when the law is violated, broken 
and Ignored by the International Typographical 
Union itself every day in large and small cities 
throughout the United States. We admit that un- 
der cover of the International law and the agree- 
ment we have made, we are not able to introduce - 
the piece or bonus scale. 

There is no reason, however, why the New York 
Publishers should not have the same efficiency and'. 
the same guarantee of competency as the pub-, 
lishers in other cities enjoy. Are we to understand 
that our composing room employes are less com- 
petent and less efficient than in other cities, and 
that they are not able to set 5,000 ems of cor- 
rected nonpareil in one hour? What possible rea- 
son can there be for denying the Publishers aome- 
basis for measuring their efficiency when New 
York Publishers are paying a high weekly wage- 
for a shorter day's work than publishers in other - 
principal cities? Are they afraid to give the Pub- 
lishers the competency rule for which they ask 
because of any knowledge or belief that the mem- 
bers of this Union cannot qualify under such, 
a provision? Must we go on, year after year, 
paying high wages, giving short hoilrs without 
having any guarantee or reasonable basis by 
which to measure the value of the services for- 
which we are paying? 

The Union has contended in the past that on 
account of varying conditions governing composi- 
tion in different newspaper offices that it is im- 
possible to have a standard. These varying con- 
ditions may be named as follows: Legibility of 
copy, distance of machine from the copy desk, 
the distance which^ the operator must walk to , 
deposit his type on the bank, the conditions and 
speed of the machines themselves 

We plead that copy furnished to printers in New 
York city will average as good as in any other 
city. That the location of the machines are Just 
as advan^tageous to the operator, and that the 
mechanical conditions of our machines are aa- 
good as any. We plead- that any average journey- 
man printer will go into any composing room in. 
any newspaper office in the United States, not 
knowing style of paper, and set at least 4,00Q> 
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•ems or better of corrected nonpareil every hour. 
In fact it would be impossible for a linotype 
•operator to journey in the West or Southwest, 
where competency rules and piece scales prevail, 
unless he could set better than 4,000 ems. Five 
thousand ems per hour as asked by the Pub- 
Ushers* Association is not difficult to attain by 
linotype operators in New York city regularly 
employed in any one office, as they are familiar 
with the style of paper, the layout of the com- 
posing rooms, conditions of the copy and the 
linotype machines themselves. The. speed of a 
linotype operator depends very largely upon care- 
ful work as compared with careless and indiffer- 
ent work. The linotype machine sets a full line 
and casts it in one solid slug. If an operator 
makes a mistake in spelling, punctuation, cap- 
italization or in following his copy, the proof- 
reader will notice the error and it is necessary 
for the operator to reset the entire line to make 
these corrections. In this respect linotype com- 
position differs from type set by hand, where the 
printer could correct the one error in the line 
without resetting the entire line. The competency 
test which we ask is one not so much of speed, 
as careful work. There is no unusual wear or 
tear on the man who sets 4,000 or 5,000 ems per 
hour. 

There are operators in Chicago who have aver- 
aged 10,000 an hour for twenty yedrs and they 
are still in excellent health. "What we ask is the 
competency provision which will do away with 
the careless and indifferent work, and the amount 
we ask is no hardship whatsoever upon the 
employe who produces 5,000 ems per hour. 

We, therefore, ask that you add this provision 
36a to section 36 and make it a part thereof. 

Section 38. The Publishers ask for a change by 
omitting the words "mutual consent" and sub- 
stituting the word "foreman," so that regulars 
may be transferred by the foreman from shift to 
shift whenever the exigencies may require it. In 
fairness to the employe the Publishers have added 
the sentence, "that one week's notice of such 
transfer shall be given." This provisioh of the 
contract covers the transfer of men from day 
work to night work or from night work to work 
on the third shift, or any transfer which the de- 
mands of the business may require. The Pub- 
lisher being the one who is first informed of 
changes in time of trains or of the demands of the 
circulation department or the advertising depart- 
ment, tells the foreman of the composing room 
that certain changes in the w^ork of his department 
are necessary. The foreman Is the one in direct 
and constant touch with the workmen, knows 
their adaptability for the work to be done, and ia 
the one person who should determine what men 
shall be shifted. Under the old provision men 
can be transferred only by mutual consent. Nat- 
urally a man who has been working on a shift 
for some length of time will not consent to a 
change. The provision then ia that the shift 
shall be made according to the priority standing 
in the office, which means that the men must be 
transferred according to the time when they w^ere 
first given a regular situation in the composing 
room regardless of their fitness for the position 
to which they are to be transferred on anothier 
shift. The Union will doubtless contend that the 
change asked by the Publishers will lead to favor- 
itism in this way, that if the foreman takes a 
dislike to a member working on the day side he 
may transfer him to night work or to the third 
shift. This contention is based mainly upon the 
opinion of the officers of the Union. The Pub- 
lishers' contention is that the change they ask 
will add to the efficiency of the composing room, 
and that the foreman, who is responsible for the 
work produced in the composing room, should not 
be hindered in the makihg of any changes which 
will facilitate the work in his department. The 
Publisher, who pays the wage, should, through 
his foreman, be able to make these necessary 
changes without regard to mutual consent or the 
priority law. The work of getting out a news- 
paper on time depends chiefiy upon the foreman 
of the composing room. He is responsible. Where 
responsibility exists, authority must also reside. 
Otherwise there can be no efficient exercise of 
authority or placing of responsibility. 

Section 40. "Foremen shall make any switch of 
employes in departments for the convenience of 
the employes that at any time has been made 
for the convenience of the office." 

This is a new provision in the Union's propo- 
sition to which the Publishers cannot agree. The 
provision means that if an employe has been 
switched from day work to night work by the 
office, that on demand of such employe he shall 
be switched back for his own convenience. This 
provision will nullify section 38 in regard to the 
transfer of men. It will bring about chaos In the 
composing rooms of all members of the Publishers' 



Association by making it impossible for foremen 
to maintain their night and day shifts. Naturally 
any man who has ever been shifted from day 
work to night on account of the exigencies of the 
business (which the Union calls the convenience of 
the office) will ask to be switched back again 
without regard to the work of the composing 
room. If we understand this provision correctly, 
in any office where both day and night forces are 
employed all of the men on the night force who 
have at any time held regular situations, on the 
day force can for their own convenience ask to 
have their day situations restored, with the result 
that some offices would find themselves without 
any regular situation holders in the night time. 
As this proposal takes away from the foreman 
his right and authority to regulate his working 
force, we ask to have it stricken out for the same 
reason which we have assigned in the discussion 
of the previous section, viz.: to give to the fore- 
man the authority to regulate his force and make 
the necessary arrangements which the work of his 
departgient demands. 

The Publishers deny the very foundation and 
basis of this section, and say that at no time are 
switches of employes made for the convenience of 
the office. Any switch that is made is for the 
good of the service and in response to the chang- 
ing demands for composition on account of the 
necessities of the business. Changes are not made 
for "convenience," which means for the personal 
ease or comfort of the Publisher, his foreman or 
his other employes. Changes are made because 
the business changes. 

Section 43. Wage Scale for Machine Tenders. 
The Publishers in their proposition have offered 
the same increase to the machine tenders that has 
been offered to the other members of the Union 
employed in the composing room, namely, an in- 
crease of $1.50 over the wages which for the past 
year have been paid for machine tenders' work. 
This increase is clearly shown in the Publishers' 
proposition as printed in the Agreed Statement 
of Facts. The machinists in the past have had 
a wage which averaged about the same as the. 
wages paid the other employes of the composing 
room. The variation in wage from $40 to $46 as 
offered is due to the number of machines in use, 
for which the machine tenders must care. In the 
scale of prices for book and job work machine 
tenders' wage is higher than the wage paid to 
other members of the Union. The job scale from 
one to four machines is $45; five to eight, $46.50; 
nine to twelve, $48.50; thirteen or more, $50.50. 
The Publishers in making their offer on the book 
and job scale to be fair should offer the same 
scale for machine tenders that the commercial 
houses are paying; provided, the Union can give 
good and sufficient reasons why the- machine 
tender is entitled to a larger increase in wage 
than his brothers who are employed as linotype 
operators or hand compositors in the same office. 
We are willing to accept the book and job scale 
for machine tenders if the Arbitrator decides that 
the book and job scale, is fair and just for the 
other employes of the composing room, such ac- 
ceptance to be with the provision noted. 

The Publishers offer $5 a week in addition to 
the day scale for a machine tender working at 
night. This $5 difference has existed in past 
contracts for machine tenders and is the difference 
named in the book and job scale. The Publishers 
feel that the difference between day and night 
work for machine tenders should be $3 a week, 
the same as the difference which prevails in day 
and night work for other members of the Union; 
that whatever reason there may be or may have 
been for establishing this differential of $3, or 50 
cents a day, between day and night -■work, that 
reason is good and sufficient for a differential of 
$3 between the day and night wage of the machine 
tender. f 

We accept this differential of $5, but in passing 
we will say that the wages in this provision 
should be adjusted in • accordance with whatever 
adjustment the Arbitrator may make in the wages 
of the other employes of the composing room. 

Neither all nor any part of the $12 asked for 
third shift machine tenders should be allowed. 
The $5 allowance for night work over day work 
should cover this third shift. If any change is 
made in the $5 allowance for night work, that 
change should of course apply to the third shift 
machinists. They are entitled to the night price 
and no more. 

Apprentices.— By referring to the Publishers' 
proposition and the Union's proposition, you will 
notice that the Publishers ask to have stricken out 
of the provisions these words: "But not more 
than six shall be permitted in any one office." 
In February, 1920, an inquiry was sent to all 
publishers who would be interested in this arbi- 
tration asking them the number of men employed 
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In their composing rooms and the number of 
apprentices employed. The result of the inquiry 
was as follows: 



Appren- 
Newspapers. Regulars, ticea. 

Globe '- 84 5 

World 194 6 

Tribune 11^ 6 

Times , 1»S S 

Sun ' 193 6 

Standard-Union iJ* • • 

Post 7^ S 

Eagle 92 3. 

Mail '9 g 

Morning Telegraph ^^ £ 

The ratio rule is 1 to 15— only six in an office. 

From the statement it appears that all of the 
papers except the Standard Vnion and Brfloklyn 
Eagle and Telegraph- liB,ve their full quota of ap- 
prentices. Under the limitation of six apprentices 
to an office the Union is comtnittrng industrial 
suicide. It takes an apprentice five years to be- 
come a Journeyman, so that every year one and 
one-sixth journeymen will be added to the omces 
of the World, Times, and Sun. In each one ol 
these offices over 190 men are employed. It would 
take 163 years for these papers by the present 
apprenticeship system to provide enough men to 
renew their present number of employes. New 
York newspapers are not educating enough ap- 
prentices to take care of the loss by death in 
their offices, to say nothing about loss from other 
causes, such, for instance, as engaging In other 
pursuits. We accepted the apprenticeship provi- 
sion at the ratio of one to fifteen, making no 
change in the ratio, although the Publishers be- 
lieved that they were entitled to have the ratio 
lowered, as they knew the number of apprentices 
allowed to publishers in other cities.^ We confine 
our argument to the limitation of the number of 
men to six^ There should be no limitation in thfe 
case of the larger offices. They offer the appren- 
tices the same opportunity for advancement that 
the small office offers. They have a larger equip- 
ment and can give the same advantage that the 
small publisher gives. This limitation in the larger 
offices acts as a bar to the proper and necessary 
renewal of their composing room forces. It is 
just as necessary to make provision for these 
renewals in the office of the large publisher as in 
the office of the small publisher. There is no 
denying the fact that in New York city there is 
at present a great scarcity of printers. It is im- 
perative that more apprentices be educated. The 
Union admits this. Other provisions under this 
caption of apprentices in the Agreed Statement of 
Facts show that the Union is alive to this condi- 
tion because they have inserted in this contract a 
new clause, the purpose of which will be to give 
apprentices a better education in the art of print- 
ing. The Union has said in the past that the 
Publishers have not taken advantage of the ap- 
prenticeship provisions which they have. We have 
shown that the World, Trihune, Times, and Bun 
have taken full advantage of the apprenticeship 
clauses; that they have the full number which 
the old contract allowed, namely, six. They are 
ready and willing to increase this apprenticeship 
to one to every fifteen. As a matter of justice to 
the larger employer, and as a matter of necessity 
we Etsk that this restriction be removed. 

We submit an analysis of the apprenticeship 
provisions in other large cities: 

STATEMENT OF NUMBER OP APPRENTICES 
ALLOWED IN BIG CITIES. 

Note— 1-10 means 1 for each 10 journeymen or 
major fraction thereof. 

North Atlantic— Boston, 1-15, 6 allowed; Buf- 
falo, 1-7; Newark. 1-10; New York, 1-15, 6 al- 
lowed; Philadelphia, ; Pittsburgh, 1-8; Prov- 
idence, 1-7. 

South Atlantic— Atlanta, ; Baltimore, 1-10; 

Charleston, S. C, 1-10; Jacksonville, 1-6; Rich- 
mond, ; Washington, 1-10. 

North Atlantic— Chicago, 1-10; Cincinnati, 1-10; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1-10; Detroit, 1-7; Indianapolis 
1-10; Kansas City, 1-10; Milwaukee, 1-5; Minne- 
apolis, 1-8; Omaha, lr8; St. Louis, 1-10; St. Paul, 
1-8. 

South Central.— Birmingham, ; Dallas, 1-9; 

Little Rock, 1-7; Louisville, 1-10; Memphis, 1-7; 
New Orleans, . 

Western.— Denver, 1-5; Los Angeles, 1-10; Port- 
land, Ore., 1-8; Salt Lake, 1-10; San Francisco, 
1-10; Seattle, 1-10. 

We could not agree upon the wage to be paid to 
apprentices. Our difference ia an honest one, based 
upon the characteristics of the bpy. 

The printers offer a graduated scale from the 
first day of the apprenticeship to the last day. 



The Publishers offer the present arrangement of 
apprentices' pay, to wit: ^ ^t. ^• 

First and second year, pay to be at the dis- 
cretion of the foreman. Third and fourth year, 
one half of the journeymen's pay. Fifth year,, 
two-thirds of a journeyman's pay. 

We believe if the boy knows in advance just 
when and how much his pay is to be advanced the - 
incentive to his better efforts is lost. A lazy, in- 
different apprentice will advance the same as an 
active and careful worker if the Union's clause- 
Is put into the contract. 

The Union is not sure of the operation of this- 
graduated wage scale, since they have put some 
new discipline conditions into the contract by 
agreement with the Publishers. W^e are old fash- 
ioned, perhaps, but still believe that the best dis- 
cipline for the boy is the pay envelope. "As ye- 
sow, so shall ye reap." 

The Union's wage scheme for apprentices is 
new and is now being tried out in the book and 
job offices of New York for the first time. If the- 
experiment shall prove satisfactory, we might be 
willing to accept a graduated scale in later con- 
tracts. We therefore ask that the old wage pro- 
vision be granted, and that the Union's graduated: 
scale be stricken out. 

Now, let us look at the International law, 
which is not found in the book and job scale, 
even though It applies to all members— the priority 
law. We plead not so much the injustice of the 
law as the rank injustice of its app-lication. We- 
will explain what this law means. 

In newspaper offices there are regular situation 
holders, paid by the week, the weekly minimum 
wage. The oldest employe has first or prior right 
to his regular w^eekly situation, and so on down 
the line of regulars to the last man. 

Then there is the extra or sub line, made up^' 
of those who are waiting for the next regular 
weekly situation. The oldest sub gets the first 
regular situation, and so on down the line in 
the order of their enrollment on the waiting line. 
These extras work for regulars when they desire 
to lay off, and they also do extra work for the 
offi.ce. 

Having explained the operation of the law w&- 
come to the point. When a newspaper publisher 
needs a man he must get him from the line in 
order of his priority. A new employe, no matter 
how competent, must start at the bottom of the 
sub line. 

Not so in the book and job offices! They can get 
printers wherever they please. No' restriction of 
any kind except that they must be members or 
No. 6. They can put them at any kind of work- 
assistant foremen, make-up men, machine com- 
positors and proofreaders or as other department 
heads in the composing room, -which means where- 
ever the foreman or employer desires to place the 
new employe. 

Newspaper publishers must observe priority and' 
try to find for their own offices those men of 
adaptability, experience and skill who can fill the- 
various positions satisfactorily. 

No restrictions for securing employes hampers- 
the efficiency of the book and job office. 

The older among the regular weekly situation 
holders and those approaching the time when they 
would become superannuate remain in the news- 
paper composing rooms on account of the pro- 
tection given by this priority law. The younger 
men, are constantly leaving our employ to accept 
positions as assistant foremen, heads of depart- 
ments, and for specialized work in the book and' 
job offices. The Publishers are not able to re- 
cruit their forces except from their own ranks 
and then only in accordance with the priority 
rule that the oldest man in line shall have the 
first opportunity. The result of this Is that the 
book and job office composing room can be more- 
efficiently manned. We therefore plead again that 
the wage asale offered by the Publishers is rea- 
sonable, fair and just when compared with the- 
Union's other scale that does not contain this 
restriction. 

There are two more important points, general in- 
nature, which are present in every wage adjust- 
ment, and which we ask you most thoughtfully to- 
consider. 

First: The general economic condition of the 
newspaper industry. 
Second: The economic *'sign of the times." 
The general economic condition of the newspaper 
industry is strikingly Illustrated in the mortality 
report for the year 1919, which we present in a. 
letter from th« American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory, published by N, W. Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., a recognized authority. 
See Exhibit "J.** 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit J.) 

Mr. Rouse— I ask that Exhibit J be copied into- 
the record. 
(Exhibit J is as follows): 
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EXHIBIT J. 

PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

CITY. 

New York, March 23, 1920. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Directory Dept., 
300 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Fa.: 
Gentlemen— The New York Publishers have 
asked me to write you for data concerning the 
mortality of daily and weekly newspapers in 
the year 1&19. Will you please advise how 
many weeklies have suspended or consolidated 
during the year? How many daily newspapers 
suspended or consolidated during the year? 

Thanking you in advance for this information, 
I am, yours very truly, 

(Signed) LESTER L. JONES, 

Executive Representative. 

March 24, 1920. 

Getntlemen— Last year there were in the 
United States 67 dally papers suspended; 40 
daily papers consolidated ; total, 107 ; 880 
weekly papers suspended; 214 weekly papers 
consolidated; total. 1,094. 

In Canada there were 1 daily paper sus- 
pended; 1 daily paper consolidated; total, 2; 
52 weekly papers suspended;' 6 weekly papers 
consolidated; total, 58. 

Of course, many of these consolidations and 
suspensions were counterbalanced by new 
papers being started. The weeklies include a 
small percentage of class papers and papers 
printed In foreign languages. We have no 
means of separating^ these from the others 
without considerable research work, bulf judge 
that they do not amount to more than 5 per 
cent. Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL AND 
DIRECTORY, Per D. B. 

Since this report was issued the New York 
Publishers' Association has lost one of its oldest 
and best members — the New York Serald. The 
evening edition of the Btaats Zeitung has ceased. 
The morning edition of the German H&rold Is no 
more. The mechanical plants of the Btaats Zeitung 
and the Herold have been merged. 

You, too, must be the judge of the "signs of the 
times" and of what the morrow will bring forth. 

The wage you name will be the minimum wage 
paid in the composing rooms of the members of 
this Association for one year from April 1, 1920, 
and until March 31. 1921. 

The Publishers believe that the peak of prices 
has been reached and passed. Their opinion is 
based upon the exhibits we present under the head 
of the "Signs of the Times." See Exhibit K. 

(Mr. Polachek her« produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit K.) 

(Mr. Polachek also filed with the Arbitrator two 
photographs, being photos of windows in Brooklyn, 
showing prices coming down.) 

The Publishers' scale proposition is based upon 
two principal considerations: 

First, the wage which the greater part of this 
Union's membership have accepted— the book and 
job scale. 

Second, the wages paid to newspaper printers 
for the same kind of work in the other principal 
cities. 

In the discussion of our offer we have shown 
that the book and job scale is: 

A. An increase of $1.50 per week over the pres- 
ent scale paid in newspaper offices. 

B. That a difference of three hours a week on 
day work in book and job shops, or 6% per cent. 
of production, exists. 

C. The self-evident fact that the cost of living 
is the same for a job printer as the newspaper 
printer. 

D. That newspapers should have the lower scale 
on account of giving more continuous employment 
if the rule in other industries is observed- 

E. That for this Union to maintain two wage 
scales In the printing industry in New York city 

• is an unwarranted inequality. 

P. That book and Job offices are strong com- 
petitors of the newspapers in the advertising field, 
which is the source of the newspaper's greatest 
income, and that a difference in wages between 
the two branches of the industry places the news- 
papers at a disadvantage in its competition for 
advertising, which disadvantage is caused entirely 
by this Union maintaining two different wage 
scales. 
Under the second consideration we have shown: 
A. That by comparison with the newspaper 
scales in other large cities the New York news- 
paper scale which we are offering is higher than 
the wage paid in most of the cities and as high as 
the wage in the remaining cities. 



B. That New York Publishers are in competj* 
tion with other cities for circulation and adver-' 
tising, and that the industry here cannot prospei^ 
and pay a higher wage than that paid in com^ 
peting cities. 

C. That the actual expense of the average fam-*^ 
ily in other great cities Is higher than in New 
York city, and that the wages in newspaper com-*' 
posing rooms are lower. 

We have also shown that the w£^e the Pub- 
lishers have offered in. their proposition is far" 
beyond the living wage, and even beyond the ade--^ 
quate wage; that the income of the newspaper' 
printer in New York city places him so far beyond^ 
the adequate wage that he is in the small 'class' 
of less than three (3) per cent, of the wage' 
earners of the United States. 

AH of these considerations ws plead as to the' 
reasonableness, justice and fairness of the wage' 
offer made. 

The Publishers have asked for some changeai 
in the working conditions to be placed in the 
contract. 

We Gkve shown that the hours of labor do not 
fit the normal work to be done; that no change 
has been made for years, though conditions have 
greatly changed; that in all other big cities the 
Publishers have more flexible hours. 

We have shown the necessity for a competency 
definition; that our reqjuest is not unusual; that 
is in most contracts in other cities; that we ar& 
entitled to know what we are to get for the 
wage paid. 

We believ® good and sufficient reasons have been. 
given for allowing the foreman to transfer men. 
from shift to shift without the consent of the 
employe upon reasonable notice being given. Yoa 
decide what Is- fair notice. 

We have told you why we should pay the' 
machine tenders the SEime wage as other members,. 
and that the $5 difference between day and night 
work should be the difference covering, both night 
and third shift work. 

That the larger newspaper offices- are entitled, 
to a change in the apprenticeship rule is a- simple 
case of mathenaatics our figures^ presented clearly 
show. 

We have asked that the wages paid to the 
apprentices shall be governe*- by the same rules- 
which has always prevailed- 

Furthermore, we have showff that the news- 
paper Publishers are hampered, penalized and 
restricted by this same Union by a number of 
provisions in this contract which do not appear 
in their contract with the book and job pub- 
lishers, or if you please, we have shown- that 
the book and job publishers have been- given many 
preferences which this same Unioa does not grant 
to the newspaper Publishers. 

In the priority provision in this contract which, 
is a serious handicap to the Publisher in main- 
taining an efficient composing room and securing- 
competent help. 

We have briefly shown that the condition of the 
newspaper industry in general is deplorable. 

You must be the judge of the ' 'signs of the 
times." 

The provisions in regard to overtime and extra 
men have been thoroughly discussed. 

The unreasonableness of the Union's demand 
that shifts be made for the convenience of the 
employe has been shown- All of these matters 
and things were considered in our joint conference 
with the Union and we could not agree. 

All of these pleas were made to the Union for' 
the reasonableness and justice of our wage offers 

Many important points we did not need to pre'- 
sent to the Union at our joint conferences: Asf 
the Union has an intimate knowledge of the' news-* 
paper industry these many points tfitey know a^ 
well as the Publishers. Ot these points we wilB 
speak briefly: 

This wage demand of Typographical Unlorf Nto. tf 
upon the Publishers' Association was presented* liy 
them with a full knowledge of the despea'ajetf tforti- 
ditions in our industry duw to the pap«r supply 
and the greatly increased' (ftrats. When they pre- 
sented their wage demand— 

THE UNION KNEW that the supply &f prinA 
paper is limited, since the Publishers have re- 
duced the size of their papery, and have omittedl 
thousands and thousands of doICars' worth' of ad- 
vertising. 

THE UNION KNEW that the prfcff of news^ 
paper is unheard of, ranging fromi $100' a tois 
for a part supply on contracts to $300: a ton toxr 
the remainder of their normal supply. 

For many years the price of news print paper 
ranged from $35 to $45 a ton, that is, from 1% 
cents to 2% centiS per pound. Today the price is 
minimum on contract 5 cents to a maximum of 
from 5 to twenty cents a pound at the market rate. 
THE UNION KNEW and will not deny that tha 
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Publishers are paying a greatly increased price 
lor their print paper supply. We say to you that 
the increased cost to New York Newspaper Pub- 
lishers alone is at the approximate amount of 
$15,000,000 this year above last year s cost. 

THE UNION KNEW that the Publishers haVe 
already been notified of another large advance 
for their next six months' supply under their 
contracts, and these contracts cover only a part 
of the Publishers' requirements. 

THE UNION KNEW that next to labor the 
paper supply gets the largest part of all news- 
papers' income. .„ „_ 

•THE UNION KNEW that newspaper income 
Is from two sources: Circulation and advertising. 

THE UNION KNEW that circujation prices 
■cannot be raised every time wages or paper prices 

Srfch changes the public will not accept every 
month or every time prices are changed- Thj 
price of the newspaper can be increased only a 
small amount, and such changes must be sep- 
arated by considerable periods of time. 

THE UNION iKNEW that advertiamg rates are 
based upon circulation, so much per line for each 
thousand of circulation. 

THE UNION KNEW that an increase m tne 
retail price of daily newspapers reduced the Quan- 
tity of circulation, thereby makmg it difficult to 
advance or even maintain advertising rates. 

THE UNION KNEW that advertisement rates 
have been advanced and can be advanced within 
the narrow limits of the circulation relations. 

THE UNION KNEW that advertising rates can- 
not be raised every time the cost of production 
increases, but the increase in advertising rates 
must be gradual and at long periods. ■ 

THE UNION KNEW that advertising Is sold 
on yearly contracts, so that if increases are made 
in the advertising rates they are not immediately 
effective, becoming effective only as each- adver- 
ti^ng contract expires and is renewed. , 

THE UNION KNEW that the book and job 
offices can increase their prices on every job as 
costs of production increases. . . 

THE UNION KNOWING all of these conditions 
of the industry has insisted upon their wage de- 
mand, therefore is it any _wonder that in view 
of this knowledge and of all the other matters 
and things which we have presented that the Pub- 
lishers and the Union were not able to reach an 
adjustment? 

NOW you can see why you have been asked to 
act as Arbitrator. Tour decision, Mr. Arbitra- 
tor will also have its effect upon the wages of 
others employed by the Publishers. 

The printers' wage scale is often referred to by 
other unions in the Publishers' employment, when 
presenting and urging their wage demands. That 
you may have some knowledge of the size of the 
problem with which you are dealing, we will 
show you what an increase of $1 a week to all 
Union employes will cost the Publishers: 



(In round numbers.) 
Per week. 



Per year. 



2500 printers $1.00 

800 pressmen 1.00 

400 stereotypers 1.00 

fiOO mailers 1.00 

900 drivers 1.00 



$100,000 
40.000 
20,000 
30,000 
45,000 



A TOTAL OP APPROXIMATELY $235,000 



"would be required to give each Union employe an 
Increase of $1 a week in his wage. 
The Publishers ask the Arbitrator to rule: 

1. That the Publishers' offer of forty-flve dol- 
lars per week day work and forty-eight dollars 
per week night work Is a sufficient and satis- 
factory wage in view of the fact that six thou- 
sand' members of the Typographical Union have 
accepted that figure as a satisfactory wage scale, 
ample to meet the increased cost of living, and 
there is no reason why twenty-flve hundred mem- 
"bers of this same Union should ask for discrim- 
ination in the wage scale in their favor. Partic- 
tilarly in view of the fact that the day forces 
In the job offices, which include the greatest 
■majority of these six thousand men, give forty- 
eight hours per week service for forty-five dollars, 
whereas the Publishers are offering the same 
wage for forty-five hours' work or one dollar 
an hour. 

2. That the penalty heretofore placed on Sun- 
day operation of evening newspapers operating 
Seven days per week shall be abolished on the 
ground that it is discrimination against normal 
operation of such evening newspapers, whereas 
there is no such discrimination against similar 
operation of the morning newspapers. 

3. That the penalty for the double operation on 
Saturdays in such newspapers as publish evening 
editions with Sunday morning editions shall not 
■|be further increased. 



4 That the shift hours for morning newspapers 
shall be established on the same favorable basis 
as is established in many other jurisdictions of 
the International Typographical Union, and that 
these shift hours cover a period of twelve hours, 
from 5 o'clock in the afternoon to 5 o'clock in 
the morning, during which men may be called 
to work for any eight continuous hours, including 
a half hour for lunch, without penalty, and on 
Saturday, instead of permitting the Union to 
charge a penalty as they have asked for begin- 
ning work at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, that the 
regular hours shall be established as from 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon to 3 o'clock in the morning, any 
eight continuous hours of work, including a half 
hour for lunch without penalty. 

5 That the shift hours for evening newapapets 
shall be established on the same favorable basis 
as is established in many other cities in the 
jurisdiction of the Typographical Union, giving an 
eleven-hour swing in which to produce an even- 
ing newspaper, between the hours of 7 o'clock 
in the morning and 6 o'clock at night, for any 
eight continuous hours of work, including a half 
hour for lunch at a normal day's pay. 

6. That extras may be put to work by foremen 
from calendar day to calendar day in order that 
the office may have a reasonable opportunity to 
■secure the men it needs for service in competition 
with the regular employes, who have a forty- 
eight-hour right to select their substitutes in 
case they desire to deprive the office of their 
services. And further, that no penalty of 50 
cents per night or day shall be attached to the 
employment of extras if they receive four or more 
days work in any fiscal week. 

7. That overtime charges shall be maintained 
on the same basis that they have been maintained 
for years, namely, at price and one half on the 
minimum scale at five-minute intervals, with 
rotation at the discretion of the office. This. over- 
time penalty has been sufficient to induce the 
offices to abolish overtime whenever the Union 
permits it, and only such overtime ia now main- 
tained as is enforced by the working conditions 
which the Union established, and the severity of 
which it has refused to relax. 

8. That foremen for the successful management 
of their offices shall be permitted to transfer 
men to w^hatever shift will prove most advan- 
tageous for the production desired without the 
necessity of securing the consent of any individual 
or being forced to make a transfer on the basis 
of priority. Priority may secure the necessary 
force, but priority of ixausfer will not permit the 
development of an organization specializing for 
the work that is desired. There is no excuse for 
taking out of the hands of the offices the last 
vestige of control of the operations in their com- 
posing rooms. 

&. That no restrictions shall be placed on the 
office in its right to go into the market and pur- 
chase supplies and materials for composing room 
use without the compulsion of ascertaining whether 
or not such goods had been manufactured under 
conditions that are acceptable to the Typograph- 
ical Union. The Union should not ask employers 
who are fair to them to carry on the battle 
single-handed for the establishment of union con- 
ditions in industries which they do not themselves 
control. That is the duty of the Union and not 
the duty of the Publisher. 

10. That a standard of competency is an abso- 
lute necessity and is the, right of the Publishers 
who granted the closed shop and whose each and 
every situation in the composing room is con- 
trolled by the law of priority, which gives each 
individual a vested property right in his job. The 
Publishers of New York ask no more than is 
granted by the typographical unions to publishers 
in other big cities in this country, and since this 
Union is asking in New York the highest standard 
of wage granted to its members anywhere, they 
should be ready and willing to give at least as 
good service as is given in any other city. When 
we show to the Arbitrator' that many cities In 
this country have a fixed standard of 5,000 ems 
corrected matter per hbur as a fair test of relia- 
bility, then why should this Union object to giving 
us the same class of service for a higher wage 
in New York? We do not question the competency 
of our operators, in most cases, but we do ques- 
tion most earnestly the quantity of production 
which the compositors are giving under our pres- 
ent contract, and we ask the Arbitrator to fix 
in the contract a standard of competency so that 
we may know the minimum of production to 
which we are entitled for a day's wage. 

11. That the scale of apprentices be left as it 
has stood for years, with this exception, that the 
Arbitrator grant the opportunity to educate more 
printers, increasing the number of apprentices 
permitted in an office. The rank of competent 
printers is being constantly depleted, and there 
is an actual shortage at the present time of 
men to do our work. Why not give the news- 
papers the opportunity to train enough young 
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men to fill the ranks a^ the older men step out 
and to supply the deficiency which is so frankly 
admitted to exist? 

12. That for good and sufficient reasons already 
assigned members of the Union should not be 
transferred for their own convenience. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Stenographer, let us have the 
transcripts by Saturday night. We will proceed 
with the argument in rebutjtal some time the early 
part of next week. Let us make It Tuesday of 
next week. 

Mr. Rouse— That Is satisfactory to us. We can 
be ready by that time. 

Mr. Polachek— Perfectly satisfactory, 

Mr. Kelly— Tuesday, May 18, at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon at 2.15 p. m. the further hearing 
of the arbitration proceeding was adjourned until 
Tuesday, May 18. 1920, at 10 a. m.) 

THIRD DAY. 

New Tork, May 18, 1920, 10 a. m. 
The Arbitrator (Mr. William Kelly) called the 
arbitration to order at 10.25 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. Polachek— May I have the floor a minute 
on a matter of privilege, Mr. Arbitrator? 
Mr. Kelly— Yes; I guess there is no objection. 
Mr. Polachek— I want to apologize and say, 
when I got back to my office last week and told 
my secretary that I had this engagement for 10 
o'clock this morning, she said to me, "Why, you 
have some people out of town comlns, and you 
have an appointment with them at 11 o'clock," 

Now, I want to ask the privilege of leaving and 
getting back here as soon as possible without 
interfering ' with the proceedings in any way, 
because there are plenty of people here to repre- 
sent the Publishers' Association. I shall get back 
to present the Publishers' side, and if I am not' 
needed before, till after the lunch recess, I would 
like to have that much time, but if I am needed 
before then I will be back. If Mr. Rouse can 
give me an idea of whether I can have the time 

up to past the lunch recess 

Mr. Rouse— X want to say that I hardly think 
I can conclude the Union's side in a day. 

Mr. Polachek— Then my presence or absence 
won't make any difCerence? 

Mr. Rouse— Because, Mr. Polachek, you know in 
the course of the rebuttal tl^ere is always an 
exchange. 

Mr. Polachek — I w^ould suggest, if the Union 
does not mind, to let each side go through with 
its rebuttal without comment, the same as we did 
on the main argument. 

Mr. Rouse— I would be perfectly agreeable to 
that, Mr. Polachek; but I do not think it is fair 
to the Arbitrator. You and I are thoroughly 
conversant with the technical aspects of this case. 
Mr. Kelly, I assume, is not as familiar with the 
phraseology of our industry, and therefore it 
would only be fair that he should know the tech- 
nical side of it, so that he can understand the 
phrases that we might, perchance, use, and have 
a clear conception of the controversy as it exists 
between yourselves and ourselves. 

Mr. Polachek— Well ; could not that be done 
without the injection of argumeht into the pro- 
ceedings? I am quite content to let you present 
your rebuttal as you have prepared it without 
any interruptions, and go on, just as we did — I 
take it for granted that whenever there is any- 
thing on which the Arbitrator ought to be en- 
lightened, in so far as your rebuttal is concerned, 
that you have taken care bf that, to explain it to 
him, and I shall try to be equally explicit in 
my answer. 

Mr. Rouse — I will agree to that proceeding, Mr. 
Polachek, if it is acceptable to Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Polachek— Whichever way 

Mr. Rouse — Always with the desire on the part 
of the Union, that if there is any particular point 
under discussion that Mr. Kelly is not quite 
familiar with, the Union would be very glad to 
enlighten hiip on the technical points. 

Mr. Kelly—Do I understand, Mr. Polachek, your 
Idea is now to let the Union present its side, 
without interruption, and you come back and 
make your presentation without Interruption? 

Mr. Polachek— Yes; and as Mr. Rouse has in- 
jected, that if at any point In the proceedings it 
is the Arbitrator's wish to get further information 
both sides will endeavor to enlighten him on any 
point that he seeks information on. Is not that 
your idea? 

Mr. Rouse— To make It plain, the Union courts 
the widest latitude of inquiry upon the part of 
the Arbitrator in the facts that we are presenting. 
Mr. Polachek — That is very acceptable. 
Mr. Rouse— The Union will be glad to detail any 
point, ahy issue, and take It up and explain It to 
the very best of their ability. 

Mr. Polachek— That is very satisfactory to the 
Publishers. 



Mr. Kelly— Well, so far as the proceedings have 
gone, I have endeavored as best I knew how, to 
try and get the basis and foundation of each and 
every argument. Knowing that, anything that I 
was not familiar with, a? you remember, I askeq 
some questions. Now, what technical points will 
be brought out subsequent to those already sub- 
mitted, of course, I do not know. I am somewhat 
familiar, of course, with the business. I mean 
superficially. I have not, of course, natural tech- 
nical knowledge of it; but anything I do not 
understand, of course, I hope to interrupt on an4 
investigate just as exhaustively as I can, because 
I want to be familiar with ail technical matters 
that may come before the Board. Now, if that is 
agreeable, why, I think, Mr. Polachek, Mr. Rouse 
will concede to your desires and so does the Chair, 
Mr. Rouse— The Union will concede to the re- 
quest of the Publishers with a reservation. That 
if there is any statement made that is not truth- 
ful, in our opinion, we certainly will reserve the 
right to combat it. Now, in all our former pro- 
ceedings from time immemorial it has been the 
custom after each side has presented its pre- 
liminary briefs, that the widest latitude is allowed 
both parties for discussion and argument. I might 
say that that procedure has been really the fault 
of the Publishers, as the records will disclose- 
not only in rebuttal, but in the preliminary argu- 
ment — and I do not want to retard or in any way 
hamper the proceedings; bht I certainly will re- 
serve the right to the Union to combat any 
statements that are not statements of fact. In our 
opinion; and I accord the same rights to my 
opponents. 

Mr. Polachek— Then, I may be excused, Mr. 
Arbitrator? 
Mr. Kelly— Yes, Mr. Polachek. ~ 

(Here Mr. Polachek left the room.) 
Mr. Kelly— If there is no objection, we will now 
listen to Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— I wish to call to the attention of 
the Arbitrator that it has been impossible for the 
Union, in the short time in which they had to 
prepare their rebuttal argument, to present it in 
brief form. With 110 pages of closely typed 
matter it was impossible for us to prepare bM our 
arguments in the manner I describe. 

I will as briefly as possible take UP for the 
Union the rebuttal argument from the pages of 
the Publishers' brief, and will call attention, as 
I go along, to the pages, or the language! that I 
refer to. 

The first page that I call your attention to is 
page 3, at the bottom of which page the Pub- 
lishers say: "It may be illuminating to have a 
brief history qf the wages paid these various 
classes of workers from pre-war times to the end 
of their contract on April 1, which is given as 
follows." 

Then follows a table of the wages paid. We call 
your attention to this particular point for this 
reason; They confirm the argument of the Union, 
that during all of the time from 1912 until 
January, 1918, with the increased cost of living, 
and the Union with a two-year contract, there 
was no expression of sympathy or consideration 
upon the part of the Publishers for the workers in 
the composing rooms of New York city; that the 
Union adhered to its contract; and they confirm 
our contention in submitting this, and to us it 
seems that they themselves should bow their 
heads in shame for the acknowledgment. Because 
It is a well-known and a well-established fact 
that all over the United States, and even Canada, 
employers were meeting this condition by volun- 
tary increases; not so with the New York Pub- 
lishers' Associatipn. 

On page 5, and as a matter of fact, all through 
their argument, they are endeavoring to impress 
upon the mind of the Arbitrator the fact that the 
book and job men are receiving $45 for day work 
and $48 for night work and $51 for midnight work. 
They fail to tell you, however, that this adjust- 
ment was made upon the government figures in 
January of 83 per cent, as the cost of living, and 
that those self same employers have accepted 
government figures as the basis for wage adjust- 
ments; and if the figures that wefe disclosed on 
May 3, 1920, were then Obtainable, that the boofe 
and job printers would have received the add|« 
tlonal percentage in the way of wages. Also, we 
call to your particular attention, and will do sq 
throughout the remainder of our brief, to the fact 
that this contract of the book and job men will 
shortly be readjusted again, and the contract that 
you are now considering, namely, the newspaper 
contract, w^ill run for an entire' year. 

Mr. Kelly— Let me interrupt you, Mr. Rouse. 
What proof, if any, have you got that that will 
be done? 

Mr. Rouse— I will present that, Mr. Kelly, and 
for your consideration we present Exhibit A on 
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lehis particular point, which is the printers' council, 
&nd -is known r.s the International Joint Council, 
composed of employing printers and the inter- 
national presidents of the printing crafts. One 
xif the first points, in what they call their cardinal 
principles is this: "That the industry frankly 
recognizes the cost of living, as compared to 1914, 
,as the basic factor in wage adjustments." 

We also resubmit for your consideration the 
/nduetrial News survey, issued by the National 
jlndustrial Conference Board, which is primarily a 
manufacturers' inquiry board, which concedes a 
■7 per cent, increase since November, 1919, which, 
added to the government's figures of 103.81, brings 
the cost of living unquestionably, according to 
these authentic sources, to 111 per cent, or more. 
The Union survey has disclosed that in March, 
J920, in New York city, the cost of living was, 
121 per cent., exhibited in our brief. That is 
marked Exhibit A. 

,(Mr. Rouse then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit A.) 

Again, I wish to impress upon you at this time 
the fact that in . their arguments relative to the 
comparison of book and job with newspaper jwork, 
they failed in any way to speak of the history 
of that industry. They know that in every city 
in the land this differential exists between news- 
paper work and book and job work; because the 
book and job work is confronted with all kinds 
of competition from the outside and from the 
inside. It is a competitive industry exclusively, 
and New York in particular is in competition with 
the rest of the United States in that respect. 

That is one of the reasons why the industry has 
been held back. Another factor has been this: 
The book and job trade has never been so highly 
organized as the newspaper industry. Particularly 
in New York it has been in a state of non-union- 
ism to a great extent, and within a few miles of 
New York we have one of the worst non-union 
cities in the United States, namely, Philadelphia. 
During this period, in comparison, it is only fair 
to state that in 1906, while the newspaper men 
were working forty-five hours a week, the book 
and job men were working nine hours a day; and 
our International Union had one of the most 
strenuous times in its history in the great eight- 
hour strike. Many shops were lost to the Union 
at that time but have since been reclaimed. All 
of these facts stand out very prominently in show- 
ing conclusively that the industry has never en- 
joyed what it should have enjoyed; but is now 
just coming into its own, and by the contract just 
concluded, one year from this time, it will be far 
superior to the newspaper contract without a 
question. 

They have conceded, in addition to this cost 
of living basis, a five-night week of forty hours 
for the same pay as for forty-five. I wonder if 
the Publishers themselves would concede that to 
the newspaper workers in New York city? In 
making comparisons, they should mention at least 
those things which bear prominently upon the 
situation confronting us. 

On page 7 of the Publishers* brief they say that 
the competition between cities and between the 
book and job trade has a bearing on their indus- 
try. We have submitted exhibits showing in- 
creased advertising. We have submitted exhibits, 
and the volume of advertising exceeds the space 
for the same at their command, and to come in 
here and say that the book and job trade is a 
competitor- of the newspaper trade is one of the 
most absurd assertions that it has been our mis- 
fortune to listen to. For instance, I pointed out 
to the Arbitrator in the original brief that the 
New York Journal had increased its selling price 
to 3 cents; that this increase amounted to 50 per 
cent.; and that during the course of the period 
under which this argument is based that that ap- 
proximately represents a 200 per cent, increase in 
the selling price on this particular paper 

Mr. Kelly— Now, Mr. Rouse, I want to ask a 
ciuestion at this time. Do you think that the 200 
per cent, increase in the price of one of our daily 
papers Is excessive? Would you care to be in- 
•terro gated? 

Mr. Rouse — No, sir. 

Mr. Kelly— You do not think it is too much' 

Mr. Rouse— No, sir; I do not. 

Mr, Kelly— I am frank to admit that I do not 
think so either. 

Mr. Rouse — No, sir. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Merrill, you represent the Pub- 
lishers. Are not the papers on the coast for ex- 
ample, 5 cents? 

Mr. Merrill- Some are 3 cents; the smallest are 
■3 cents and most of them are 5 cents 

Mr. Kelly— As a matter of fact, since 1897 to 
my knowledge, the San Francisco papers have 
■Jbeen 5 cents, have they not? 

Mr. Merrill— Yes. sir; except some of the even- 



ing papers. Some of the evening papers were sold 
at 2 cents and 3 cents on the street. The pennies 
are so scarce out there that few people get them, 

Mr, Kouse— I wish to point out to the Arbitrator, 
in making my previous assertion, that all of the 
other papers have raised their prices to 3 cents 
and 4 cents outside of the metropolitan district, 
and we feel that as soon as these proceedings are 
concluded that they themselves will go to 3 cents, 
same as the New York Journal. We want to say 
at this time that we commend the stand taken by 
Mr. Hearst and know that If the rest of the 
Publishers were fair to one another they would 
do likewise, but the meat In the cocoanut is the 
expression made by a gentleman a few moments 
ago when he said the real reason for holding the 
price down was because they . want circulation. 
Now, in this Association that is combatting the 
arguments of the Union for an increase in wage, 
the very men that are associated, as I have said, 
in this argument at this time in representative 
capacities, are endeavoring to take the circulation 
of the Journal away by holding their price to 2 
cents ; and would be Very glad to keep wages 
down, down, down, down; so that they could force 
some of their other associates in the Association 
out of the field by competition. 

What reason is there for the other great papers 
not conforming to the same plan and program that 
the Journal has? It is the only chance that the 
little fellow has to acquire additional revenue, 
and the little fellow cannot Increase unless the 
big fellow does increase; and it is the big fellows, 
like the Bun and the World, that are the close 
competitors of the Journal, that are holding this 
back, in my opinion. They say on that same 
page that $1 per week to the printers on all the 
papers would amount to $101,223. I ask you, 
Mr. Arbitrator, if the total increase on all papers, 
at $1 a week, would amount to $101,223, if the 
Journal, with its million and a half dollars by its 
increase in rate, does not offset any argument that 
might be advanced along these lines? 

Agaiiii I call your attention to the table they 
submit, and you will note that they have two 
papers listed there, or three, as a matter of fact, 
namely, the Evening World and the Morning World 
and the New York Times. You will note that 
under the World they approximate the cost under 
this assumed raise for both papers at $14,500 
They approximate the Times raise. $16,400. , These 
are their figures. Is it not singular that the' World, 
employing 327 men, according to our records, that 
the Times, employing 237 men, according to our 
records, has a larger increase than the World. 
which i^roduces two papers— an evening paper and 
a morning paper— with almost 100 more men? For 
your consideration, I produce a copy of the Evening 
World of May 7 of forty pages, produced by our 
members, showing the character of the work that 
they do, 

Mr. Kelly— Will you leave that as an exhibit, 
Mr. Rouse ? 

Mr. Rouse— I do; as a special exhibit. 

(Mr. Rouse here produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator the Union's special exhibit.) 

And yet we find it will cost the Times $16,400 
for producing one paper and will cost the World 
for producing two papers, a sample of one of 
which I have submitted, $14,500. Could figures 
of this character be more ludicrous? It- is ludi- 
crous to present things of that character to the 
Arbitrator and expect him to believe such things. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Rouse, the difference in circu- 
lation would not have any bearing on that? 

Mr. Rouse— Not a particle. The compositors do 
not have anything to do with the circulation; 
they only have to do with the setting of the type 
and making up the pages. 

Mr. Kelly— I only wanted to find out. 

Mr. Rouse— Again I refer to page 8. where they 
expect the Arbitrator to believe this statement: 

All of. these weekly wage earners have a great 
advantage over their brothers in the book and 
job industry in a guarantee of Steady employ- 
ment." 

That statement is absolutely refuted by the 
report of our out-of-work expenditures, signed by 
the Benefit Board of the Union we represent, which 
takes in all classes, marked Exhibit B, showing 
exclusively that the employment of book and 
job men is just as steady as the employment of 
newspaper men. The expenditures week by week 
during the dull period of the year are presented 
for your consideration, and is an absolute refuta- 
tion of what they say. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator the Union's Exhibit B.) 

Under the heading, "Adequate Wage." page 9, 

the Publishers maintain that the annual income 

, ® ,J1^^^P.^P®^ printers under the proposed 

IS^«?Q ^*^^' f^\ ^n? *^^^ ^"1 ^e from $2,340 to 

$^,tiDJ. and that these scales will be "very far 
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heyond the cost of living wage, or as it is some- 
times called^ 'the existence wage,' and are above 
the top of the adequate wage class." 

Before considering the validity of this state- 
ment, a very important correction must be made. 
.Assuming that the printer would be employed 
steadily throughout the year, we must allow at 
least two weeks for vacation, illness and other 
emergencies which prevent him from working. 
'The printer is paid only for the time he is actually 
at work. The average printer will lose more than 
two weeks for any one of the above causes. Fig- 
uring most conservatively, then, we can allow 
him a fifty-week year, and the income would then 
be $2,250, instead of $2,340 for the day man, with 
-a proportionate decrease for the other shifts. 

The comparison of the average annual earnings 
^f the printer with the earnings of other indus- 
trial workers is erroneous, since different kinds of 
Jaboi; working under different circumstances and 
in different localities with a different standard of 
living, are made the basis of comparison. Differ- 
ent classes of workers have attained different 
scales of wages and have correspondingly attained 
■different standards of living. Their income must 
be commensurate with their standards, and in de- 
manding increases in either scales they are anx- 
ious to maintain their standards, which have been 
threatened by the increase in the cost of living. 

The income of $2,250 a year is not "above the 
top of the adequate wage." As pointed out In our 
memorandum on the Standards of Living, section 
III, pages 4 and 5, the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics after conducting a study on the cost 
•of living in "Washington in August, 1919, found 
that the budget of $2,262 was not only not above 
the top of the adequate wage, but below it. Only 
the necessary expenditures, limited comforts and 
.simple amusements "such as moving pictures 
once in a while and occasional street car rides 
for pleasure" are allowed in that budget. As 
regards expenditures for the education of children 
and adult members of the family, such as music 
lessons, lectures, books, magazines, it was found 
that a daily newspaper is the only item included 
in this portion of the budget. The $2,262 budget 
■was computed on the basis of August, 1919, prices. 
"W. Jett Lauck, former secretary of the "War Labor 
Board and at present adviser of the Railway 
Workers, brought this budget up to date, basing 
his computations on the increase of at least 12 
per cent, in the cost of living since August, 1919. 
Without any changes, the budget is placed at 
^2,533 to cover present living costs. It must also 
be remembered that the original budget as drawn 
up by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics did 
not allow anything for saving. It has been esti 



mated that a family spending $2,500 a year should 
lay aside at least $300. This item must be in- 
cluded- in the total annual budget and brings it 
up to $2,833. 

The Publishers quote from statistics of the New 
York State Industrial Commission (page 9-10) 
showing that the average weekly wage of an in- 
dustrial worker in this State is less than $28 with 
an annual income of less than $1,500 per year. 
They have failed to take account, of the fact that 
this includes all grades of factory work, skilled 
and unskilled, in the following chief industrial 
groups: 

Stone, clay and glass products; metals, machln- 
■ery and conveyances ; wood manufactures ; furs, 
leather and rubber goods; chemicals, oils, paints; 
paper, printing and paper goods; textiles; clothing, 
millinery, laundering; food, beverages and tobacco; 
water, light and power. 

In presenting the average wages paid to the fac- 
tory employes in New York State, the Publishers 
failed to quote from the same sources the fact 
that the average wage of a New York State fac- 
tory employe was increased from $12.81 In De- 
cember, 1914, to $27.58 in December, 1919, or 
115.3 per cent, during the five-year period. (See 
p. 110, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1920.) 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with tho 
.^fbitralor Union's Exhibit 1-A.) 

And that the earnings for all manufacturmg 
industries show an average percentage increase 
of 120.3 per cent, between March, 1915, and March 
1920, according to the advance statement issued 
by the New York State Industrial Commission on 
average earnings of New York State factory em- 
ployes. (See Advance Statement, p. 2.) 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Btxhibit No. 2-A.) 

The same source also reports that the percentage 
increase in the average weekly earnings of worK- 
ers engaged in printing and bookmakine in New 
York State had Increased between December, 
1914, and December, 1919, from $17.03 to $30.80, 
or 80.9 per cent, during the five-year period. The 
increase in the average weekly earnings in the 
printing and paper goods from March, iwio. to 
March, 1920, as reported in the advance statement 



of the New York State Industrial Commission 
was 104 per cent. 

The average increase In tbe scales of New York 
newspaper printers between April, 1915, and April, 
1919, was 45 per cent, for day shift, 41 per cent, 
for the night, and 38 per cent, for the midnight, 
showing that the percentage increase in the scales 
of the New York printers was less than half of 
the average for the entire State. The scales which 
the printers are at present demanding represent 
a 111 per cent, increase over the scale paid in 
1914. According to the above percentage increases 
in the .earnings of workers employed In printing 
and bookmaking the demands of the New York 
printers for an increase in the scales merely shows 
that the New York printers are anxious to bring 
their scales up to the point of increase which 
the workers in the printing industry in New York 
State have attained. 

On pages 10 and 11, the Publishers quote fig- 
ures concerning earning^ of railway employes, 
showing that the average annual income of rail- 
way employes is about $1,500. This only proves 
that the railway workers have not increased their 
wages to correspond with the increase in the cost 
of living during the last five years, and the pres- 
ent unrest among them is a result of their inabil- 
ity to cope with present living costs. 

It seems rather strange that the Publishers 
should present to the Arbitrator for comparison 
the salaries received by National, State and mun- 
icipal employes. Every man, woman and child 
knows full well that these employes, as a rule, 
are the poorest paid set of employes, on account 
of so much red tape being required to raise their 
salaries. ~ Having presented these salaries, they 
should have at least presented a truthful state- 
ment of them. Take, for instance, the statement 
about the salaries of firemen and patrolmen, not 
a word about the increase of $400 or $500 they 
will receive just as soon as the city officials get 
through fighting over the amount. 

The Arbitrator corrected the figures of compen- 
sation paid to postal employes, and instead of a 
maximum of $1,500 they are now receiving $1,650, 
which seemed far below their needs. 

Mr. Kelly— Of course, Mr. Rouse, I qualified 
that by stating that $150 was a bonus. 

Mr. Rouse— Yes, that iS, correct; and they ^re 
now engaged in a movement in which they have 
enlisted the support of all classes of the popula- 
tion and the press, to raise their scales to $2,400 
per year, according to the Washington budget re- 
ferred to above, which the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics prepared for the government employes. 

The postal workers had the right to demand at 
least $2,533, instead of $2,400. At this particular 
time I wish to read- an editorial as to the postal 
emnloves. and we submit an editorial from the 



Trilmne of May 14, 1920, which is as follows: 
EDITORIAL. 
"THE WORST EMPLOYER IN THE WORLD. 
"That Ms name is Albert Sidney Burleson 
would be gladly conceded by any postofJice 
carrier or clerk, we gather from our corre- 
spondents, and, viewing the matter impartially, 
we think that contestants for the post will 
have to speak lively to stand a chance of 
competing. 

"The complaint? of the postal force are many 
and various. Underpay to the point of starva- 
tion would form the chief item of the indict- 
ment. The range from $1,200 a year to $1,650, 
the present scale as generously increased to 
meet the advanced cost of living, is still be- 
low that of the cheapest and most ignorant and 
incompetent day laborer. It is disgracefully 
and outrageously low, considering the present 
purchasing power of the dollar and^he intel- 
.ligence and accuracy and fidelity required of 
the workman. 

"But besides this general profiteering at the 
expense of the faithful employes, many of 
long service, Mr. Burleson is also accused of 
gross inequalities and injustices as between 
different classes of employes. Worst and most 
egregiously outrageous is ' the scale paid to 
auxiliary employes, which is 50 per cent, 
greater than that paid to permanent members 
of the force. This figure is a practical confes- 
sion that the standard scale is far below ex- 
isting wage standards and that to man the 
service at all a far higher wage must be paid 
to temporary workers to meet the emergency. 

"Of course, the emergency is not being met 
by any such sweat-shop tactics and wage 
juggling at the expense of tried and trusted 
employes. Clerks and carriers are resigning 
by the score. The postal service was probably 
never at so insufficient a level. Meantime a 
Congressional committee, month by month and 
year by year, 'investigates.' And Mr. Burleson 
brags of economy and 'pjoflts.' All that the 
American people can do is to apologize for 
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such public disgrace and evil example of con- 
scienceless profiteering and promise to see that 
Mr. Burleson's terirf comes to its appointed end 
on March 4 next." 
The salaries of teachers referred to on page 12 
of the brief are antiquated. It Is precisely be- 
cause the teachers were getting such low scales 
that they have been Importuning the Legislature 
to raise their salaries. The Legislature answered 
their plea by adopting the so-called liookwood- 
Donahue bill, liberally Increasing their scales. 
New York State in general and New York City in 
particular were faced with a wholesale desertion 
of teachers from the school system, because of 
low scales. The scales as they will be paid be- 
ginning Augrusf 1st, 1920, as well as the scales 
paid to teachers before January 1st, 1920, are 
given below. Here follows a table. 



Grade of 
teacher. 



Scale before Scale effective 
Jan. 1, 1920. Aug. 1, 1920. 
Min. Max. Min. Max. 



Elementary schools: ^ _^^ 

Kindergarten to 6B.. $800 $1,500 $1,600 $2,875 

7A-9B: also Special., 980 1,900 3,250 

Asst. Principals 2,400 3.400 3,600 

Principals 2,500 3.500 3,750 4,750 

High Schools: 

Asst. H. S. teachers. 900 2,650 1,900 3.700 

1st Assts., H. S 1,650 3,150 3,200 4,200 

Clerks, H. S 1,400 1,400 2,400 



Mr. Kelly— la not that based and computed on 
the years of service, Mr. Rouse, or is itt the 
grade? 

Mr. Rouse— Yes. sir. "We introduce at this time 
Exhibit 3-A in confirmation. Years of service 
count, and also grade count. 

(Mr. 'Rouse then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit 3-A.) 

Mr. Kelly— Does the Lockwood-Donahue bill em- 
brace all the teachers of the State, or just the 
City of New York? 

Mr. Merrill— All the State? 

Mr. Rouse— All the State, 

Mr. Merrill — It is a State bill, twenty million 
dollar appropriation, 

Mr. Rouse— Referring to the State employes, or 
the survey made by the Industrial Commission of 
the State Department of Labor, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Arbitrator that the refer- 
ence to the wages paid takes in all classes of 
labor, skilled and unskilled, showing that the 
general average is $28 a week for the printing 
industry, which takes in everybody that works at 
the industry, no matter what their occupation. 

On page 13, to our surprise, Mr. Arbitrator, the 
Publishers have submitted for your consideration 
a booklet issued by the secretary of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment marked Exhibit D. 
The Publishers in submitting this booklet proved 
one of two things— either they do not know the 
law or they thought they could lead you astray. 
As newspaper publishers they should know that 
article II, section 3, Labor Laws of New York 
State, in conjunction with section 56 of the 
Greater New York Charter, make it mandatory 
that skilled mechanics working for the city must 
be paid the prevailing rate of wages, and that 
under these laws the salaries are changed from 
week to week, and to prove that this is a fact 
we submit the City Record of April 29, 1920, page 
2628, item 410, which shows that compositors 
working for the city receive the prevailing rate of 
wages, and in addition they receive about fifteen 
days' vacation each year. 

This is marked Union's Exhibit C. 

(Mr. Rouse then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit C.) 

This Includes the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment's resolutions establishing two grades of 
compositors In the Police and Fire Departments, 
with full data in connection therewith. 

May we at this time call to your attention Pub- 
lishers' Exhibit D, under the head of "Occupa- 
tion Upholsterers." This exhibit the Publishers 
presented. 

Mr. Kelly— Is that contained in this table here, 
Mr. Rouse, on page 11? 

Mr. Rouse— No; it is not. They submitted this 
document as an exhibit, and we are calling your 
attention to the heading, "Occupation Upholsterer." 
Then we request you to turn to the City Record 
we have submitted; that is, Exhibit C page 2628 
item 411, and you will get a fair idea of what is 
taking place; and, as further proof of our con- 
tention, we submit the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment calendar for Friday, May 7 1920 
page 57, No. 130. This exhibit is submitted by th4 
Publishers. Publishers' Exhibit D. The first occu- 
pation is upholsterers. The rate provided there is 
'5 ?^^ «?P- "^® *^*^^ y^^"^ attention to page 2628 
of the City Record, "Resolutions establishing the 



grade of position of upholsterers in city depart- 
ments: 

"Whereas, The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment adopted the following resolution at- 
a stated meeting held April 9, 1920; 

"Resolved, That the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 56 of Greater New York Charter, 
hereby recommends to the Board of Aldermen 
the establishment in city departments to the 
grade of position of upholErterer, in addition^ 
to those heretofore established, effective as of 
January 1, 1920, as follows: 

" 'Title of position— Upholsterer. Per diem,. 
$9.25. No. of incumbents, unlimited.' " 
And they submit this, Mr. Arbitrator, to you 
with the assertion that upholsterers are getting: 
$6 per day under the city government, proving 
absolutely that they are coming to you with no 
other purpose than to mislead and misguide, and< 
are not stating facts. 

In further confirmation we ofCer Union' s Ex- 
hibit D. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit D.) 

On page 57, "Communications dated April 27, 
1920, from the Signwriters' Local Union No. 230' 
(R 1984), stating that commencing April 1, 1920, 
the prevailing rate for letterers and stripers is; 
$10 per day, and requesting the establishment of 
said rate in the various city departments." 

What more need we add to our rebuttal of " 
refutation to the figures they submit, when -they-' 
are based on such misstatemients of fact? 

On pages -15 and 16 the Publishers attempt to- 
prove that larger incomes will make for larger 
expenditures, not on the actual necessaries such; 
as food, rent and clothing, but rather for pleasures 
and amusements. As a matter of fact, the figures 
presented do not prove that. In presenting the 
following table, the Publishers show that the so- 
called miscellaneous expenses increase with the 
increase of the income: 



Income 




-Miscellaneous 




group. 


Increase. 


expenses. 


Increase. 


$900-$1,200 




$201.02 




1,200- 


1,500 


33% 


262.40 


30% 


1,500- 


1,800 


25% 


335.28 


28% 


1,800- 


2,100 


20% 


404.27 


21% 


2,100- 


2,500 


16% 


508.00 


25% 


2,500 and over 


19% 


608.23 


20% 



It will be observed that while the percentage 
increase of miscellaneous expenses is almost par- 
allel to that of the increase in the income, it will, 
be found that the increase in the Income would 
as a matter of fact be distributed to a great ex- 
tent among the items of the budget. While no 
one will deny to the worker the right to enjoy- 
himself a little more than he does (even the 
Publishers claim that his desire for more refine-- 
ments and pleasures is commendable) the portion^ 
of the expenses that are grouped under "Mis- 
cellaneous," which, according to their figures in- 
crease with the increase in incomes, exclude ex- 
penses on what may be termed luxuries. 

The greatest proportion of these expenses, ac- 
cording to the Publishers themselves, include 
medical and professional service, life insiu-ance,- 
travel, reading matter, toilet articles, carfare^ 
lunphes, etc. 

The increase in the cost of living does not 
necessarily mean only the increase in food, rent 
and clothing. All other expenses included in the- 
miscellaneous group increased proportionately, if 
not more, and they are just as necessary as the 
three main items of expenditures. On page 20 the- 
Publishers diake a positive statement "that 25- 
per cent, of the wage earned by worlters in the 
$2,500 group is spent for pleasures and refine- 
ments of life." In the table quoted above, the 
income group of $2,500 and over is credited with, 
an expenditure of $608.23 miscellaneous expenses;. 
This sum is spent on all expenses other than food, 
clothing, rent, fuel and light and furniture. Any- 
student of the cost of living who will claim that 
the budget of the family consists of expenses on 
food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, furniture and' 
pleasures and refinement will certainly prove him- 
self entirely ignorant of the way the average 
family lives. As pointed out above, and as the 
Publishers themselves a few pages farther (page 
28) corroborate, the miscellaneous expenses, which 
they tell us on page 20 consists of expenditures 
on pleasures and refinements of life, actually con- 
sist of (and we shall quote from the Publishers' 
brief on page 28) the following items of expendi- 
tures: 

"Insurance (both life and accident); dues, con- 
tributions and benefits; street carfares for the 
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worker and for his family; amusements (such as 
movies, plays, concerts), vacations, education and 
uplift (including newspapers, magazines, books, 
schools, education and music); services of phy- 
sician, surgeon, oculist and nurse; payment for 
medicines, hospital fees, eyeglasses, etc. Cemetery 
fees and undertaker's charges are also included. 
Then comes the liquor, tobacco, insurance and 
personal property taxes and tools. Then comes 
the smaller items such as toilet articles, cleaning 
supplies (soap, laundry), barber, telephone, mov- 
ing; automobiles, bicycles, motorcycles, servants 
and day-work wages and other small miscellaneous 
items. All these go to make up the- total of the 
miscellaneous expense." 

It will be noted from this list of miscellaneous 
expenses, which is by no means complete, that 
only a very small num.ber of these items can be 
called "expenses on pleasures." Surely, the Pub- 
lishers do not consider the expenses allotted to 
cemetery fees and undertaker's charges as a very 
wholesome ''pleasure." On the same page (page 
28), we are told that according to government 
studies the total expenditure for the various 
items just enumerated In the miscellaneous group 
is $254.85, which is allotted to New York. This 
is about $5.50 per week, and it includes all that 
is mentioned in the list— $5.50 will give all the 
' 'pleasures and refinements of life, ' ' including 
servants and automobiles. 

In this argument presented by the Publishers 
they have injected in the first part of their brief 
one of the most vital issues in this controversy, 
and they have termed it in their own language, 
on page 16, last paragraph of the Publishers' 
brief: "There are two minor items of wages to 
which we call the attention of the Arbitrator. 
One is an extra charge of $1.85 for men who work 
Saturday afternoon and Saturday night. This 
charge concerns principally the newspapers, in 
Brooklyn having Sunday morning editions and 
publishing in the afternoon six days in the week. 
The Union not being able to supply the necessary 
number of competent extra men to get out the 
Sunday editions of these evening papers, has for 
years had an arrangement with the Publishers 
whereby men who work on Saturday afternoon 
also work on Saturday night." To fully explain 
the situation existing in Brooklyn to the Arbitra- 
tor, all of the Brooklyn papers publish a six-day 
evening paper with a Sunday morning edition. On 
Saturday the men on those papers have to work 
what is known as a "double-header," starting to 
work at 8 o'clock in the morning, quitting at 4; 
coming back at 6 and working that night until 
long after midnight. 

The Union has contended, and this contention 
has been upheld in each instance, that these men 
are in the service of these establishments for 
these hours, from 8 a. m. until long after midnight, 
and that they be paid continuous time, from 4 
until 6, at the day rate, whatever the rate was, 
and they were paid accordingly. For instance, 
under the old contract they are paid the day rate 
for the day scale— $1.81 is the scale for two hours 
of regular time. Now, they call .this a minor 
detail. In their brief, or in their demands, they 
want these two-hour swings eliminated; to reduce 
it to one hour; or in other words, after putting in 
eight hours of work, a man would simply go out 
and get a bite to eat, and then put in another 
eight hours. And yet they have the temerity to 
say that this is a minor item. Such a statement 
is too absurd to argue further upon. 

Then they say in their contention that the Union 
is not able to supply the men, and that is another 
misstatement of facts. The Union could and has 
been in the position to supply, the men, but they 
would not take the men. They want their regular 
employes to do this work, and in addition, they 
are more than willing to pay the price, because 
it is an inducement, as they claim, to keep their 
regular men working on that evening; or in other 
words, so that they will not put on a substitute 
for that night. 

Now, - in all of our conferences, Mr. Kelly, I 
want to impress upon you this thought: The Pub- 
listers when with us take an entirely different 
attitude on these technical points from -what they 
do when they present their brief to the Arbitrator; 
and it is really absurd to have to contend with 
ridiculous assertions such as are made here. To 
say that the Union is unable to supply men, and 
that is the reason why the Union is doing this, 
and they in their hearts know that they want their 
own men there. Mr. Martin, if he is put on the 
stand and the question Is put direct, "Don't you 
want your regular men to do this work?" must, 
if he answers truthfully, say "Yes." He could 
not get away from it. And then to inject such 
camouflage into a brief and expect an honest 
Arbitrator to fall for it, is ridiculous. And, as I 
have said before, I have noticed here that there 



is but one purpose, an ulterior, motive trying to 
befog the Arbitrator in his opinion in this matter. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Rouse, in the brief of the Pub- 
lishers, at page 17, it states: "The Union not 
being able to supply the necessary number of 
competent men to get out the Sunday edition of 
these evening papers, has for years had an ar- 
rangement with the Publishers whereby the men 
who worked on Saturday afternoon also work on 
Saturday night. These men do not work seven 
days in the week, as they have a regular day ofC, 
either on Monday, Tuesday or some other day in 
the week." Is that correct; is that in the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Rouse— That is correct. They have a regular 
force and the men who work Saturday 

Mr. Kelly— What I am trying to get at is this: 
If you do not furnish the men for that particular 
time, you furnish the men at some other day 
during the week. 

Mr. Rouse — Mr. Kelly, we have a regular force— 
a steady, regular force in each office, and each 
man is apportioned his slide day. Now, if he 
works Saturday and Saturday night he has a day 
off in another, portion of the week; but these are 
not extra men.. They are the regular continuous 
force at all times— the regular employes. 

Mr. Kelly— He gets what is known in the gov- 
ernment service as cora,pensatory time oft on one 
of the six days following the day on which the 
work was performed. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Rouse— Not following; maybe any other day 
in the week. 

Mr. Kelly— But it is within tlie week? 

Mr. Rouse — It is within the following week. He 
does not get paid for that. He loses that time. 

Mr. Oppenheimer — I ask your attention, Mr. 
Arbitrator, because you asked a question which 
the president did not answer correctly. You read 
from the brief just now, the Publishers' brief, that 
the Union cannot supply the men and so on, and 
the president answered, "That is correct." That 
is not correct. 

Mr. Rouse— I did not. 

Mr. Oppenheimer — You did inadvertently. That 
statement is absolutely incorrect. They could not 
use all new men. They do not want new men. 
They want their regular men because they are 
conversant with the work, and no other men could 
do the work. It is not because the Union cannot 
furnish the men that they have these men work 
a double-header. That is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. Rouse — The point that I wish to impress 
upon the Arbitrator's mind is this: That they 
work six days within the week; that is, they will 
work five days on day work and one night on 
night work, or a double-header; that is their 
regular week's schedule — six days a week. They 
cannot work seven days, and they must take one 
day off. The days that they are off they do not 
receive any pay for, and there Is nobody in their 
place. The place is vacant. The force is so 
constructed that there will be men slid on Monday, 
Tuesday. "Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday. There are men that are slid on Saturday 
and work Saturday night. 

Mr. Kelly— The aggregate number of men in an 
office, for example, are divided, so that— we will 
say for example, there were GOO men in the office, 
there would be 100 men off, and then each day. 

Mr. Rouse— So that they will have their regular 
working force for each day, but they receive no 
compensation for the day they are off. The only 
compensation they receive for working this strenu- 
ous and excessive day is the time between 4 and 
6 that they are compensated for, and which the 
Publishers claim is a minor item. That is all 
they receive for doing this strenuous day's work, 
and the Publishers are now trying to curtail that, 
and they call that a minor item, working from S 
in the -morning continuously in their employment 
until after midnight. 

Mr. Kelly— You mentioned the Brooklyn papers. 
That affects other than the Brooklyn papers, does 
it not? 

Mr. Rouse— Just the four Brooklyn papers. 

We point again to page 19, where they say: 
"Another minor matter of wages." This concerns 
only the men employed on the Sunday Telegram. 
The Publishers ask that the Sunday scale for day 
work of the newspaper publishing regularly on 
Sunday afternoon shall be the same as the day 
scale paid for the other six days in the week, 
because all the men employed on the Sunday 
afternoon edition have a day off on some other i 

day in the week. That is another point that they 
call a minor detail. 

(Here Mr. Polachek re-entered the room.) 

Mr. Rouse— There is only one seven-day evening 
newspaper in New York, and that is the Evening 
Telegranr. The Evening Telegram is In close com- 
petition with all of the other evening papers in 
the city. If any of the other evening papers in 
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this city bring in a force on Sunday they must 
pay double price for bringing those men to work, 
and the Publishers come here and want you to 
rule that the men working on Sunday on the 
Evening Telegram shall receive single price for the 
same. The only motive for operating on the seven- 
day basis is for increased prestige and for the 
purpose of acquiring that increased prestige, to 
outdo the other evening papers. And yet they 
say that these men should receive only single 
price for this work, where the other papers, if 
they call their men in on Sunday, must pay double 
price. Is there anything in life that the printer 
is entitled to? Has he got to give up everything? 
Most of the printers work at night. They call 
these men in on the seventh day. The accepted 
custom and practice for ages has been six days 
for an evening publication ; yet they want men 
to break up their Sundays, deny them the priv- 
ilege of their home life and everything on this 
day, and pay them single price because some other 
day they will get time off at their own expense. 
And this is another ludicrous "minor detail." 

Mr. Kelly— Does not the Lord's Day Society get 
after the Telegram? 

Mr. Rouse— "We hope some day they will get all 
the employers. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean have they had any agitation 
on that, Mr. House? 

Mr. Rouse— I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Kelly— They have been after the government 
service for a long while, Mr. Bowlby and others, 
on that thing. I did not know whether there 
was any movement. 

Mr. Polachek— ^We have never heard of any 
movement. We have never been approached. 

Mr. Kelly — There has been no movement, Mr. 
Polachek? 

Mr. Polachek — No. 

Mr. Kelly— They have been chasing Burleson 
for four or five years on that. 

Mr. Polachek — ^We would say that the only dif- 
ference there, in Mr. Rouse's statement, is that 
the Telegram operation is a regular weekly opera- , 
tion; whereas, any other newspaper would come 
in on the "special occasion" and would pay double 
price fpr that operation. 

Mr. Rouse— That is true; and the Telegram goes 
into that field because they want to get Into the 
competitive field and increase their prestige and 
get more business, and they want printers, to be 
made the convenience of the office; to bring them 
in and deny them their Sunday and pay them 
single price for it, and they have the nerve to 
call it a minor matter^ working on Sundays. I 
marvel at their audacity. 

They impress upon you further in this thing, 
"that it prevails iji other cities." I would like 
them to bring in a statement before the Arbitra- 
tor ; I would like them to produce before the 
Arbitrator any evidence in the United States or 
Canada of the number of seven-day evening papers 
published. 

Mr. Polachek— We have one in Baltimore that 
did not pay any penalty. 

Mr. House — How many more seven-day evening 
papers are there? 

Mr. ' Polachek— I have not been informed, but 
that is one I will name. Baltimore News, we 
happen to know, and we know about it. 

Mr. Kelly — ^The Washington Times. 

Mr. House— And then, on the other hand, let us 
compare the number - of evening papers that do 
not produce on Sunday— and yet It is a minor 
detail. It Is simply a freak production, that is all 
it is, and you should pay for it, and pay properly 
for it. On this same page they use the moth- 
eaten argument of the book and job trade again. 
If the book and job printers were getting, accord- 
ing to the- agreement entered into with the em- 
ployers, what they were entitled to, they would 
be getting at the present time about $56 or $58 
a week, according to the agreement entered into 
with the employers and the four international 
presidents if the statistics were available at that 
time when the negotiations were concluded, but 
that will be adjusted in a matter of two or three 
months, while this runs for one year. 

They say that increase falls almost as heavily 
upon those papers with small circulations. While 
Mr. Polachek was absent^ we had quite an exten- 
sive discussion covering this point, and for his 
benefit I will make a few statements so that they 
will go into the record, 

I have stated that the increase in the New York 
Journal amounted to 200 per cent, during the 
period over which the history of this case is cov- 
ered; and I have also stated that it was the large 
papers that were holding back the increased sell- 
ing price of their papers, and I made the con- 
tention that the reason for it was that they wanted 
to keep the price down in order to thrive in a 



competitive sense upon those who might raise- 
the price. It is a well known fact to the printers 
that there are two papers in the city of New York 
that are really back of this movement to withhold 
the increase In the rates; they are the Sun and 
the World. The World in 1918 held all of the- 
papers back — that is a well-known fact— from in- 
creasing to 2 cents. They cannot deny that, and 
it is a fact now that the Publishers' Association, 
with the exception of a few, would go to 3 cents, 
and the small papers themselves would like to gO' 
to 3 cents, because then they can get a revenue- 
that is uniform to pay the cost of production 
that the large fellow won't let them get, with the 
hope that ultimately they can thrive on their mis- 
fortune. Why, they are not on the level among 
themselves in their own association. They cut. 
one another's throat right and left. The only 
time, Mr. Arbitrator, that they ever show a con- 
certed or a united front is when they are attack- 
ing a labor union on an increase in wages, or 
when they are attacking the government on some- 
thing that the government wants them to do that 
is honest. You don't need to take my statements, 
for that. I will give you statements of their own 
people before the present investigation in the cost 
of white paper at Washington. Why, the papers 
have been full of it. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Rouse, I think it is fair to Mr. 
Polachek to say that what precipitated that dis- 
cussion was an inquiry of the Arbitrator as to ■ 
the disparity in the price of newspapers between 
the Pacific coast and New York. That is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. Merrill— That is what I will tell Mr. Pola- 
chek later. 

Mr. Kelly— That subsequently developed into an. 
argument put forth by Mr. Rouse, part of which 
he has again submitted here now. 

Mr. House — ^We will submit statements from 
their own people showing that the ills that they 
are suffering from are of their own making, and 
it is because of their own desire to thrive upon 
one another; that is why they are trying to thrive 
on us, and we are going to try and convince you, 
Mr. Kelly, that that ought to stop at this time. 

The Publishers also make the categorical state- 
ment (page 20) that the wages offered by them 
are "far greater than the existence wage and way 
beyond the adequate wage." As pointed out 
before, the Washington budget, which is only a 
minimum comfort level, is $300 above this "way 
beyond the adequate wage" offered by the Pub- 
lishers. 

The figures for expenses on food, clothing, rent 
and other items as given on pages 23-29 are either 
incomplete or out of date. We had the oppor- 
tunity to submit in our brief the results of the 
latest study in the cost of living made by the 
IT. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (Exhibit N) 
showing that -the cost of living in New York city 
had increased from December, 1914, to December, 
1919, nearly 104 per cent., New York being super- 
seded only by Norfolk, Va., 107 per cent., and 
Detroit, Mich., 108 per cent. The increase in New 
York city, according to this study during this.; 
five-year period was: Food, 90.95 per cent.; cloth- 
ing, 209.66 per cent.; housing. 23.39 per cent.; 
fuel and light, 50.63 per cent.; furniture and fur- 
nishings, 172.92 per cent.; miscellaneous, 95.82- 
per cent., making an average increase in the cost 
of living in New York oity of 103.81 per cent. 
In addition to this study, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which the Publishers referred ' 
to, has recently published its latest study on the 
increase in the cost of living (see Exhibit L) 
showing that the cost of living in the United 
States had Increased from November 1919, to- 
March, 1920, 7 per cent. Adding the two items 
together, we find that the cost of living during- 
the period between March, 1914, and March 1920, 
had increased nearly ill per cent. According to 
our calculations as shown in our brief, section 11 
on the cost of living, the scales now asked by- 
the printers, which are $63, $69 and $75, Represent 
an increase of about 110 per cent, over the scales 
which prevailed in 1914, and which corresponds 
«™ * m*?"^^ conditions prevailing at the present 
™^!:i„ ^^® new scales requested by the printers 
SSrJ^!^«J^^®**°/*'^"' ^^^ ^^"^ty to purchase the 
same amount of necessaries which they were able- 
and nSt fe?s **" *^^*^ earnings in 1914. not more 

In addition to the latest estimates of the In- 
fJf^^A }^ ***\ ^°^i °^ living, which the Publishers 
failed to quote, the study conducted by the Typo- 

fho^^.^?^w"*°\^*^°'^^^ *^**^ t^e cost of living in 
the districts where the members of the Union-^ 
reside has Increased during this period about 121 

?hl ?^^ U°S-^** P®/ ^^^^- ^^^^ *^an claimed by 
the two studies referred, to above. If one takes - 
the item of rent, which according to the |overn- 
ment study showed only an increase of 23 per- 
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oent. over that of 1014, and one compares these 
figures in the light of one's actual experience, it 
is very apparent that this figure is far below the 
actual description of conditions prevailing at the 
present time. Our study of rents paid by mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union shows a 79 per 
cent, increase over 1914. The study conducted by 
the Association for the Improvement of Conditions 
of the Poor, and referred to in our brief, shows 
an increase of 70 per cent, during the same period. 

The mvestigation of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the cost of living in New York city 
did not take into account those congested districts 
where the workers reside and where the prices 
and the rents are much higher than in other sec- 
tions. The figures which the bureau presents are 
averages for the entire city. 

The Publishers to cap their argument have 
made reference to headlines in newspapers as- 
authoritative sources of information that the cost 
of living is on the decline. From a scientific 
point of view, such material cannot be considered 
as authoritative. We consider it more advisable 
to quote the latest- official reports showing the 
tremendous rise in prices during the last few 
years. It is very easy to compile headlines from 
newspapers. With regard to thiis matter, and for 
the information of the Publishers, we are glad to 
quote from an editorial in the Globe of May 11, 
1920, with regard to the announcement that the 
"peak has been reached." Here is what the Oloie 
has to say on this subject: 

"THE 'PEAK.' 
"It is not entirely reassuring to hear from 
wholesale and retail merchants that we have 
crossed the peak of prices and are making our 
difficult way down the other side of the divide. 
The merchants bring this news too readily. 
The assertion of an exceptional pessimist 
among them that 'there would be no general 
reduction of clothing prices next fall* seems 
more representative o£ the seller's hope and 
determination, if not of his belief. 

"Besides, topography does not bear the 
prophets out. We are high up, all right, and 
we are going downward a bit, but it's a hard 
territory to be sure of. Among these granite 
boulders and starved and twisted trees that 
show how high and cold it is up here and 
there is no sign of a continual drop. It looks 
instead as if the rocky ground in front of us 
nright be higher than that on which we stand. 
You can never tell on some ridges whether 
you are over the peak or not." 
I now offer the copy of the AnnaUat to be marked 
Union's Exhibit No. 4-A. ' 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit No. 4-A.) 

The Annalist was quoted as an authority on the 
cost of living by the Publishers and offered in 
evidence by them. The issue of May 10, 1920, 
page 636, quoted figures of increases dn the index 
numbers relating to food costs. The index num- 
ber for 1914 is quoted as 146.069 and the average 
for 1920 to date is 301.922, the average percentage 
increase during this period being 106 per cent. 
It must be noted that the index number employed 
by the ArmaUst shows the fiuctuations in the aver-- 
age wholesale prices of twenty-five food commodi- 
ties selected and arrapged to represent a theo- 
retical family's food budget. While the graphic 
representation of the fiuctuation in prices repro- 
duced on the same page shows a decline of less 
than five points during the two weeks from April 
23-May 8, this by no means represents a general 
lowering of prices. As will be observed from the 
chart, the curve fiuctuates from time to time, 
though the general tendency is upward. For ex- 
ample, the curve showed a fluctuation in January 
from 300 to nearly 290, while in the second week 
of April it rose' to 324, staying there for a whole 
week and declining during the following two 
weeks four points, remaining at 320 at the end of 
the first week in May. It must also be noted that 
these figures and chart represent fluctuations in 
prices of food only, which represents less thari. 
one-half of the family budget. 

It may also interest the Publishers to know 
that there are printers in the city who are getting 
a much higher scale than that offered by the 
Publishers for a shorter day than the members of 
the Typographical Union enjoy. 

The prevailing scale of wages for members of 
the Hebrew Typographical Union employed on 
Jewish newspapers is $55 per week for a six-hour 
day on day work and four and a half hours on 
night work, with twenty minutes for lunch. Thus, 
the Hebrew printers actually work five hours and 
forty minutes during the day and four hours and 
ten minutes during the night for $55 per week. 
They never work later than 12 o'clock at night 
and are paid time and one-half for overtime work. 



Mr. Kelly— Xb th^re any difference between a 
compositor o^ a paper of that character, Mr.^ 
House? 
Mr. Bouse — A Hebrew compositor? 
Mr. Kelly— Y^s. 

Mr. Rouse— Not a particle; only one sets up, 
Hebrew and the other English. They both work" 
the same way. 
Mr. Kelly— Members of the Union? 
Mr. Rouse— They belong to the same interna- 
tional union that we do. Their cards are inter-" 
changeable with our organization. 

Mr. Kelly— Of course. I did not put it quite 
correctly, but there Is some difference in a man 
setting that character of type. 

Mr. Rouse — There is no difference at all, except 
that it is a different language. The operation is~ 
the same. They operate a linotype machine, with, 
the keyboard the same that we operate. They"" 
also set their type by hand the same as we do. 
The operation is the same. The only thing is the_ 
difference in language. 

Mr. Kelly— The service is in the nature of a 
monopoly, as it were; that is, I mean to the dis- 
advantage of the men on the outside. He could 
not do that character of work, or he might be ' 
able to, but your man printing the English and 
doing that typesetting could not set that Hebrew" 
type, is that correct? 

Mr. Bouse— An English printer, unless he was_ 
familiar with the language, could not set Yiddish; ' 
and' the Yiddish printer could not set English 
unless he was familiar with the language. The' 
only difference is familiarity with the language. 

Mr. Kelly— What I am trying to get at is— ^ 

Mr. polachek — The Arbitrator struck the keynote _ 
when he said there is a monopoly. There are very.' 
few of them and they do as they please in the, 
industry. 

Mr. Rouse— Allow me to correct counsel for the_ 
Publishers, and state it is not a monopoly. The 
only "monopoly which exists in this town is a 
newspaper monopoly, and we will show that before^ 
we are through, 

Mr. Kelly— Do not trouble. I want to get in my 
I mind as to whether a man doing that character 
of wor"k could also do your work; but a man 
setting English type, if that Is the practice, could;; 
not set the other. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Kelly, we have any amount of 
men in "our organization that transfer from No. 83, " 
which is the Hebtew union, and come over to,'^ 
work with us and set our English, and when they 
get tired of working in our offices they transfer 
back to No. 83 and go to work again. 

Mr. iCelly- Let me see the antithesis of that. 
How many men in your craft, for example, can' 
come in and do that same kind of work in the'ir ' 
particular line?^, 

Mr^ Douglas— Quite a number of them. We have, 
quite a number of Hebrews in' our organization 
that understand the Hebrew language and ' can 
set it. ' ■■..-- 

Mr. Rouse— The best man to answer that is 
Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. ■ Kelly— More efficient ? , 

^.T. Douglas— Same thing. He can work over, 
there jtist the same as working with us if he, 
knows the language. 

Mr. O'Connell— Wfe Irish cannot do it, Mr. 
Kelly (lai^ghter). 

Mr. Dou&las— We have the same thing prevail- 
ing with Hungarian men. The Hungarians have 
got a union. They transfer over. The Polish have . 
a union; they transfer from theirs into oiirs, and 
they work both ways. 

Mr. Kelly— What do you mean by transferring 
from one union to the other? Is it not all the. 
same? 

Mr. ' Douglas— It is the International, all the^ 
same, Mr, Kelly, but they have' different locals 
for the different languages; and' the card is inter- 
chang^hle. 

Mr. Kelly— I see. Go ahead, Mr. Bouse. 

Mr. Rouse— Now, to explain, owing to the in- 
. terjection of Mr. polachek' s remark that the , 
Arbitrator struck the keynote of the situation,' that 
this is a monopoly. That is not trufi. The Hebrew„ 
unibn is a component iJart of the International 
'Typographical Union and is a subbfdinate organi-^ 
'z9.tion to the parent body, the same" as No. 6 ia 
■a subordinate orgj^niz^-tion to " the , parent body.. 
-They pay the same amount of diles and assesS=^_ 
"merns that the members of my organization pay.. 
They have the same rights and privileges under" 
ithe laws that our organization has. and -they have^ 
to conform to the same procedure that our orgam- 
,zation has to conform to. The policies enunciated^ 
^3y the International 'Union ai'e th$ policies that' 
ithe Hebrew union has to follow, and, their scales 
are adj\isied . under the same basis arid under the, 
'same brln,ciii,le that we are now adjusting thi^.^ 
scale. '•>•-■■■'--■■ 
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Mr. Kelly—Then, on the other hand, Mr. Rouse, 
they have not the competition that the English 
print papers have though, have they? 

Mr, Rouse— They have the same competition that 
the English papers have, because there are a 
number of Hebrew daily papers, and they compete 
with one another the same as there are a number 
of English papers that compete with one another, 
and the English papers 

Mr. Kelly— Are there as many papers published 
in the language, in proportion to thelf population, 
as there are English papers printed in proportion 
to its population? ^ 

Mr. Oppenhcimer— In proportion; yes. 

Mr. Rouse— In proportion; yes. The competition 
is there, just as keen as it is in the English- 
speaking industry, and the Publishers are just as 
crafty in their competitive sense to their associates' 
among the Jewish Publishers' Association as they 
are in the English-speaking Publishers' Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kelly— Just another question. AVas not 
there a bill pr^ented— I do not know whether it 
was enacted in the Jjegislature at this time— 
'granting certain privileges to the Jewish papers 
that were accorded the English papers in the 
matter of State advertising, or something of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Rouse — There was a bill to restrict 

Mr. Merrill — The original charter provided that 
certain State laws be published in a certain 
number of Brooklyn papers Instead of the German 
paper. That left a vacancy, so the Jewish papers 
got through a law, or rather somebody interested 
in the Jewish papers 

Mr. Kelly— Senator Carroll. 

Mr. Merrill— They got a bill through providing 
that a paper could be established in the Jewish 
language to take the place of that German paper. 

Mr. Douglas— But, Mr. Kelly, they had a bill 
put through that took out all the printing of the 
boundary lines of election districts and every- 
thing. They wanted to take them out of the 
Hebrew papers and even certain Brooklyn papers, 
and they went up there and objected, and the bill 
did not get through. They did not want to pnint 
the boundary lines. They just wanted to print 
where the election places were to be. 

Mr. Kelly— All right. Proceed, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— We also introduce at this time, in 
support of oiur contention for an increase, answer 
to one of the points that the Publishers have of- 
fered as a basis of argument, that the recent 
legislation was going to be conducive for good 
in the way of rent profiteering— we quote from the 
New York Sun and Beral^ Thursday, May 13, 1920: 

"HOLBS RENT LAW NOT RETROACTIVE- 
COURT RULES CONTRACT BEFORE 
APRIL.. 1920, MUST BE MET. 

"Justice Frederick Spiegelberg, in Fifth Dis- 
trict Municipal Court, handed down yesterday 
a decision which holds Chapter 126, Laws of 
1920, not retroactive. This is the law which 
makes it irnpossible for a landlord to increase 
rental more than 25 per cent, unless he can 
show the raise is not oppressive. 

"The case was brought by the Seventy -eighth 
Street and Broadway Company against Joseph 
Rosenbaum, a tenant, to recover the first in- 
stallment due under a lease for one year and 
six months. The tenant was directed to pay 
the rent, because the contract was entered into 
before the law went into effect. 

"Michael J. Norton, tenant, 3080 Decatur 
avenue, the Bronx, brought his landlord, Dan- 
iel J. Dogherty, into court on complaint that 
i^«*^" months his rent Jumped from $40.50 to 
■?70. Justice William E, Morris reduced it to 
$52.50, giving Norton a year's lease." 
In presenting their wage scales for comparison 
and so forth, we refer you very earnestly to the 
opening remarks of Mr. Polachek in the record 
We refer to them later on in the proceeding and 
we will simply say at this time that we coincide 
with what he Yta.s said about New York being the 
hub from which the rest of the world radiates, 
and we pomt out to the Arbitrator that upon this 
decision rests the fate, not only of the newspaper 
printers of New York city, but the fate of all of 
the newspaper printers in the United States and 
Canada; and we ask him to look through the per- 
centages at one particular place that I referred 
to before, namely, Philadelphia. The Publishers 
themselves show that in that notoriously non- 
union city, even the non-union employers have con- 
?noA^ ^ }^9 P^^ *'®"*' increase covering the 1914- 
1920 period, and we might mention in passing, 
that just across the river, in the little one-mile 
square city of Hoboken right at hand, the n^g! 
paper employers are paying $48 for day work and 



$51 for night work, and yet the Publishers offer 
us $45. 

Mr. Kelly— What is the scale In Philadelphia, 
for example? 

Mr. Rouse— The scale in Philadelphia is $42, 
according to their figures. 

Mr. Polachek— Let me make the statement that 
Mr. Rouse is incorrect in hia assumption that we 
quote any non-union office in that figure. Mr. 
Jones assures me that is the quotation of union 
offices. 

Mr. Rouse— I did not say that. I said In the 
notorious non-union city. 

Mr. Polachek— But that is a union condition. 

Mr. Rouse— All right. , I said It was a notorious 
non-union city. 

Mr. Polachek— I do not want the Arbitrator to 
get a wrong notion of it. We are not quoting 
non-union labor. 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. Arbitrator, I want to say now, 
and all nay colleagues will reiterate my assertion, 
that there has never been, nor will be, an attempt 
made by the Union to in any way befog the issue 
or make any misstatement of fact. The state- 
pient I made was this: That in- the notoriously 
non-union city of Philadelphia the employers had 
granted 110 per cent, increase. 

Mr. Kelly— Maximum of what? 

Mr. Rouse— $42. 

Mr. Polachek — ^I did not intend to accuse you, 
Mr. Rouse, of any attempt at deception. I merely 
wanted to assure you that our figures were union 
figures. 

Mr. Kelly— I think that is all right. 

Mr. Rouse— And we quote all along here that 
in many of these cities where negotiations are 
now in operation, for instance, in the city of 
Newark, Just a few miles from here, where they 
are awaiting the verdict in this case to proceed in 
theirs. The contract expired and they are going 
Into arbitration. They are receiving now $41 a 
week. Undoubtedly they are going away beyond 
that, and as I pointed out, the little city of 
Hoboken right now is paying $48 a week and a 
$10 bonus. Those employers have met the condi- 
tions confronting workers in their composing 
rooms. 

I have never seen 5 cents ever come from the 
New York Publishers' Association unless they 
were compelled to pay it. 

Mr. Polachek— The Agreed Statement of Facts 
controverts that. 

Mr. Rouse— Only through an arbitrator's deci- 
sion, and that is compulsion. My statement still 
is correct. 

Mr. Polachek— The Agreed Statement of Facta 
shows that we have offered an increase of $1.50, 
which is more than 5 cents. 

Mr. Rouse— That is not voluntarily. 

Mr. Polachek— Why not? 

Mr. Rouse — Because the contract expired and 
your conscience pricked you, that is all. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. O'Connell— -Not very hard. 

Mr. Rouse — It just scratched the surface. 
, Mr. Kelly— Proceed. 

Mr. Rouse — On page 29 the Publishers state: 
"The question then arises, w^hy should newspaper 
publishers in New York city pay their compositors 
a higher wage than la paid in the other thirty-six 
cities, since the actual cost of living is not more, 
and in many cases not as much as here? Why 
should New York publishers be singled out, simply 
because it is New York city, must the New York 
publishers pay more ? Are New York printers 
better than the printers In other cities?" 

I think that we have presented facts and figures 
sufficient to convince the Arbitrator that this 
statement is absolutely untrue in regard to the 
cost of living. We have submitted the govern- 
ment's latest survey and noted that in only two 
instances, namely, Norfolk and Detroit, was the 
percentage any higher, and there so small that 
it was hardly worth speaking about. 

Now, then, he questions: "Are New York 
printers better than the printers in other cities?" 
The Publishers of New York city, In so far as 
the printers are concerned, are in an entirely dif- 
ferent position than any other city in the United 
States. Just as Mr. Polachek has said from New 
York radiates all the thought in the constructive 
work of newspaper enterprise. The printers of 
New York city do work for almost every other 
city in the United States. They do syndicate work 
for all of the other newspapers throughout this 
country. They supply them with their feature 
sections. They supply them with their magazine 
sections. There is a mat service, and the work 
that we do the printers in the other cities do not 
have to do. It is done right here in the compos- 
ing rooms of New York city. Our men do it, and 
the Publishers send it out in the form of a mat, 
and. to use the vernacular of the day, it is all 
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"gravy," or as w© term it in our oWn language, 
"phat." It is picked up clean. It is set here and 
they supply all the other papers, and if they were 
to produce before this Arbitrator the revenue de- 
rived from that which I mention the figures would 
be astounding. 

Mr. Polachek— It Is the bigness that makes the 
loss on it. 

Mr. Kelly — X^et me ask Mr. Rouse a question: 
Are the New York papers supplied with any of 
that from any other cities? 
Mr. Rousfr— No, sir. 

Mr. Kelly— There is no other syndicate work? 
Mr. Polachek — There are, Mr. Arbitrator, 
Mr. Rouse— Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Polachek— The Philadelphia Ledger. 
Mr. Rouse— Do they supply New York with any- 
thing? 

Mr. Polachek— Yes; we take from them. The 
Hearst papers take from them. 

Mr, Martin — ^We take from the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
Mr. Rouse— The telegraph service? 
Mr. Martin— On Sunday, anyway. 
Mr. Rouse — "What does it consist of? 
Mr. Martin— The pictures; you know "The Follies 
of the Parting Day." 
Mr. Merrill— We send out generally fashions. 
Mr. Rouse — I am talking about the magazine 
sections, all those freak sections, that are done 
by our men. 

Mr. Kelly— As you are talking about it, Mr. 
Roiise, do you contend that the preponderance of 
the work of that character radiates from New 
York? 
Mr. Rouse— It is done right here by our men. 
Mr. Polachek— According to the Union law it 
would have to be reproduced anyway. The Union 
law is adamant on that point. 

Mr. Rouse— It cuts a figure when the Pub- 
lishers say. "Are the printers better than in other 
cities?" We show conclusively that our printers 
are doing the highly technical work, and that the 
Publishers are sending it out to the rest of the 
printers in other cities. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Polachek says it has to be made 
up again. For example, if a mat is made up in 
a New York office, does that have to be made up 
again in another office? 

Mr. Polachek— That is ray understanding, accord- 
ing to Union laws. 

Mr. Rouse — Not according to their own statistics 
that they present. They are again including here 
a subject that is not before the Arbitrator. 

Mr. Kelly— What I wish to know, Mr. Rouse, 
is, if a mat is made up in New York city, the 
understanding, or my understanding is that it 

is not made up again 

Mr. Rouse — I make the broad assertion that it 
is not, and let them contradict that statement. 
Mr. Kelly— That is what we want to get at. 
Mr. Rouse — I say it is not, and they cannot con- 
trovert the statement. 

Mr. Polachek-^I merely point to the International 
law on that point— the Book of Laws— in which 
that section is duplicated in our Statement of 
l^acts. 

'Mr. Kelly— It has not any great bearing on the 
ease. The only thing Is, it ought to be correct. 

Mr. Rouse— I have made a positive statement. 
Let them controvert it by facts, and they cannot. 
Mr. Polachek— Well, I know this, Mr. Arbitrator, 
that when I was the managing editor of the 
Chicago Ewaminer at^ the time Mr. Hearst first 
came into the city of Chicago, one of the ques- 
tions that was at issue was the bringing of his 
magazine, which was published in New York, into 
Chicago, and the consideration under which he 
was permitted to bring it in without resetting it 
was that he pay $5 over the scale then in force 
in the other newspapers in Chicago to every 
printer on the Examiner. That was one of the 
considerations why It was not reset. 
Mr. Rouse— That Is ancient history. 
Mr. Polachek— Of course, it is ancient. 
Mb. Rouse— And was rejected many years ago, 
and I have made a particular statement, and I 
challenge them to refute it. 

Mr. Polachek— I do not know what the operations 
are in all cities, but I do know what your laws 
on the subject are, and we live up to those laws 
here, as our Agreed Statement of Facts shows. 

Mr. Rouse— And we do the work, and it is sent 
to other cities and is not reproduced. 

Mr. Polachek— And furthermore,. Mr. Arbitrator 
the matter of doing that mechanical work is not 
a question of skill with the compositors. The 
work Is done here because In most cases the 
writers are here, and the best material is avail- 
able here and finds a market all over the coun- 
try. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. Merrill— Notably the artists who make the 
designs. 



Mr. Rouse— And iiicidehtally, you might include 
that the best papers are here, Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek — I think our papers here are as 
good as any in all the world, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— There you are. That answers, I 

think, vety explicitly. 

Mr. Kelly— We are not at variance on that point. 

Mr. Rouse— The New York printers do a greater 

variety of work than in the other cities. We dq 

the work for the other cities. 

On page 30— "the New York papers"— they say 
this quotation is introduced to show it is a mattef 
of great importance in wage adjustments; that 
"the wages- should bear a just relation to the 
wages paid for the same kind of work in other , 
cities, particularly competing cities, su&h as Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. New ^ork papers are on sale 
in all of these cities, and In competing points be- 
tween New York and these cities. If the New 
York Publishers are to hold their circulation and 
secure their fair share of advertising, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that their wage scale shall not 
be higher than the wage paid by their com- 
petitors." 

We introduce at this time, marked Union's Ex- 
hibit E, The EMtor and Puilisher for January 1, 
1920. ^he title of this is "A Fair Field": 
"NEW YORK CITY NEWSPAPERS. 
"The following figures, compiled from avails 
able statistics, October 1, 1919, to date, show 
the relative circulation figures of the morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers of New York 
city. They are submitted for the careful con- 
sideration of the advertisers and agencies, both 
local and national." 
Then it gives the morning newspapers. 
(The paper was produced by Mr. Rouse and file4 
with the Arbitrator and marked Union's Ex- 
hibit E.) 

It gives their net paid circulation. It gives their 
city circulation, and it gives their suburban cir- 
culation, and we will show how truthful they are 
in their statements to the Arbitrator. For in-> 
stance, the city circulation of the Woi-ld is 282,795. 
The suburban— this great competitive zone that 
they are talking about, the suburban — we all know 
what suburban is, it is the outlying districts of 
New York city— 27,446, and they expect the Arbi-r 
trator to swallow such arguments as presented by 
them. There are the figures for your considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Polachek— Why don't you read some of the 
others, Mr. Rouse? 
Mr.- Rouse— Which one would you prefer? 
Mr. Polachek— Read the Times or the Sun. 
Mr. Rouse— I will read the Times: City circula- 
tion, 194,326; suburban, 65,064. They are talking 
about competing cities— Baltimore. Is Baltimore 
a suburb of New York? If it is, it is pretty near 
time that we ought to inquire into Baltimore 
and find out, so that we can annex it if it is. The 
figures are there. Let the Arbitrator examine 
them. 

Mr. Polachek— They do not give the total. They 
give the city and suburban. , 

Mr. Rouse— They give the total circulations, just 
as The Editor and Puilisher presented them. 

Mr. Keller— The circulation of the New York 
Times for October 1, 1919, was 362,971. 

Mr. Polachek— They do not put the out-of-town 
circulation. They put the total circulation there, 
but the Arbitrator would have to subtract in 
every case to get the country circulation. 

Mr. Rouse— The circulatio-n, the suburban circu-- 
lation is there, net. > 

Mr. Polachek— TJhe total circulation and two 
items together; you get the result by subtracting. 
Mr. Rouse— The table speaks for itself, The 
Arbitrator cannot be confused. 

Mr. Polachek— It does, and that is why I am 

pointing that out. ^, x ,. *. ^ 

Mr. Merrill— The country circulation la not stated 

there separately— that is all. . „ .. ■ , 

Mr. Rouse— I suppose it would be so infinitesimal 
it would not show up very good in print. It would 
not be conducive to draw advertising. 
Mr. Merrill— Yes. * 

Mr. Rouse— I call your particular attention in 
combating their argument, on page 30, "Competing 
cities such as Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Philadelphia." _ In the 
suburbs of New York, if these figures are correct, 
it Is too ridiculous to argue the point any further. 
The Publishers' Association, on page 34, states 
that it maintains in Its composing room a closed 
shop, in favor of Typographical Union No. 6. The 
closed shop is the result of many years of or- 
ganization by the printers, and places all news- 
papers on an equal footing of 100 per cent. There 
is not in the city of New York one single n^s- 
paper composing room that is not a Union office, 
not as the Publishers say— "They majntain it in, 
favor of Typographical Union No. 6. It is be-. 
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cause Typograpliical Union No. 6 has pointed out 
±0 the Publishers of New York city the error of 
their way and convinced them that the closed 
^hop is the efficient shop for any composing room. 
They would lead the Arbitrator to believe that 
they have been doing this organization work. 
Well, it has been the members of my organization, 
.through years and years of toil, night and day, 
who have placed this industry on a 100 per cent, 
.basis, so that every publisher has an equal chance 
±0 deal with the members engaged in their com- 
posing rooms ; and the competition from non- 
jinion help does not prevail in New York city 
so far as the newspaper publisher is concerned. 

The book and job trade, on the other band, 
which they so extensively speak of, is not so 
Jiighly organized, and consequently has been held 
■back for many years because of this fact. We 
Jiave pointed that out to the Arbitrator In our 
previous arguments, and we wish to drive home 
again that thought, that the larger shops in the 
xjity of New York are union offices. There are a 
large number of non-union houses, small offices— 
.three, four and five men — that are in direct compe- 
.tition with these offices* and they are non-union 
a.nd pay all kinds of ridiculously low wages; and 
that is one of the facta why the book and Job 
trade for lo, these many years, has been held 
back. But the Union hopes by this everlasting 
toil and work that the day will yet come when 
there will be no non-union composing rooms, 
either in the newspapers or in the book and job 
trade. 

We are happy to ^ay that there are none in the 
newspapers; but there are many in the book and 
job trade, and when we are speaking of unions 
we wish to call to the attention of the Arbitrator 
that the Publishers have just as powerful a union 
as we have — th^r own Association. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— A little more so. 

Mr. Bouse— And, as Mr, Oppenheimer rightly 
-said, a little more so. 

Mr. Polachek— I want to point out to the Arbi- 
trator that there was last July a newspaper in 
this city without the slightest connection with 
any paper in New York, which was taken in and 
made a member of the Publishers' Association, 
and now has a circulation which claims to be 
225,000, and that is the News. If anybody will 
:show what opposition that newspaper has had 
from the newspapers of New York city, I want 
■to know what it Is. They were unanimously 
elected a member of the Publishers' Association. 

Mt, Rouse— The establishment of the News is a 
new departure in journalism. 

Mr. Polachek— It does not make any difference 
■what it is. It is a newspaper. 

Mr. Rouse— It is a pictorial daily paper.' 

Mr. Rouse— The assertion that I make, that to 
establish a newspaper in New York city today 
would be a physical impossibility for anybody 
and obtain a franchise of the Associated Press. 

Mr. Polachek — ^We have no control over that. 
"The Associated Press is not run by the New York 
newspapers. 

Mr. Rouse — And to obtain that, in order to con- 
'duct a newspaper, they would have to have this 
franchise, in order to obtain the news. 

Mr. Polachek— I point out to the Arbitrator that 
ithe newspaper of the largest circulation in New 
York city has not an Associated Press franchise— 
the New York Journal. I point out that the New 
York Evening Sun, which has as good a standing 
in the New York field as any newspaper in this 
-field, has no Associated Press franchise. 

Mr. Rouse— I did not say that they did have 
this. If Mr. Polachek won't interrupt I will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Keller— They have a press franchise, how- 
-ever, both tliose papers. 

Mr. Polacliek— They have no Associated Press 
franchise. You are quite right. 

Mr. Martin— No, Mr. Keller; they collect their 
own news. 

Mr. Polachek— They collect their own news. 

Mr. Keller— It is the United Press which fur- 
nishes the news. 

Mr. Polachek— That is not a franchise. That is 
a private syndicate, open to anybody that wants 
to buy It. 

Mr. Keller- Would you sell it to any other paper 
in this city? 

Mr. Polachek— You can buy the United or the 
TJniversal. 

Mr. Rouse— Can you get the Associated Press? 

Mr. Polachek— You cannot. 

Mr. Rouse— It is a monopoly. 

Mr. Douglas— What good would it be without a 
newspaper? 

Mr. Martin— What about the Evening Journal? 

Mr. Polachek— How about the Evening Journal'^ 

Mr. Douglas— I do not want to go into personali- 
ties, but I could say something about the Journal. 
but what s the use? 



Mr. Polachek— Say it about the Sun. 

Mr. Douglas— The lSu7i had the Laitan News. 

Mr. Polachek — That jvas thexr owa Oiganizacion. 

Mr. Douglas — '1 hey had the worKings oi ' the 
News service, with millions of dollars to get it 
up to the point that you people are up to now, 
and it would be impossible to bring it in here 
without that. 

Mr. Kelly— Let us take a hypothetical case. For 
example, if I organized a corporation here, in the 
nature of a newspaper, and I made application 
to the Universal, the United, or the Associated 
Press 

Mr. Polachek— You would get in either of the 
two first, but not the Associated Press. 

Mr. Rouse— You could not break in there with 
a jimmy. 

Mr. Douglas— You could not get in there if you 
had a set of burglar's tools. 

Mr. Merrill— That is true all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Kelly— Let us try and confine ourselves to 
parliamentary language. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Polachek— The Associated Press is a close 
corporation all over the world. 

Mr. Merrill— And not a money-making organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kelly— There is scarcely any difference in 
the quality, in the efficiency, of either the Asso- 
ciated Press or the United, is there? 

Mr. Rouse — The Associated has the service, and 
they know it. 

Mr. Polachek— I would say this: That in the 
morning field, Mr. Arbitrator, nothing equals the 
Associated Press. In the afternoon field I think 
the Associated Press has very respectable competi- 
tion, as the events have proved.' 

Mr. Kelly— Yes. 

Mr. Merrill — The two other organizations. 

Mr. Kelly— All right now, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr, Rouse — The point I want to bring out 

Mr. Kelly— Keep out those burglar's tools. 

Mr. Douglas— I thought you would have to have 
some of that. It has been proven in court "^ime 
and time again. 

Jdr. Kelly — We have got along very nicely so 
far, because we are in the County Court here, 
you know; and I am not so sure that they might 
have a dictagraph here, and we might all go to 
jail. 

Mr, Rouse — The point I want to bring to the 
Arbitrator's mind is where they, in their sancti- 
monious style, say that they are conducting 
this 

Mr. Kelly— Now we are going from the ridiculous 
to the sublime. 

Mr. Rouse — They say here that they are conduct- 
ing this "in favor of Typographical Union." It 
is so ridiculous to say that that I am surprised 
they would encumber the record with a statement 
like that, and compel us to seriously refute it; 
but, seriously, we must refute it. because an 
assertion of that kind is nothing more nor less 
than an absolute misstatement, an absolute piece 
of camouflage. The reason they conduct the closed 
shop is because they have to conduct a closed 
shop. 

Mr. Polachek— That is not a very safe statement 
for any man to make, Mr. Rouse, especially 

Mr. Rouse— All right; I stand on that statement, 
Mr. Polachek. If you will allow ttie to proceed, I 
will. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rouse, you are the gentleman 
who said that you wanted the opportunity to 
interrupt, and I am using my right in the matter 
also. 

Mr. Rouse— Go ahead, 

Mr. Polachek— I was quite willing to let you go 
through with your brief without a word. 

Mr. Rouse— Go ahead. You say it is not a safe 
statement. 

Mr. Polachek— It is not a safe statement fol 
any man. 

Mr, Rouse— Mr. Polachek, I am the man to 
suffer— -not you. So why worry? I still say that 
is the reason you conduct it. There are many in 
the Association, I admit, perhaps, that would do 
it if they thought it was safe. I will leave the 
Arbitrator to make his own guess. 

I think I have shown that that statement is 
unwarranted, unjust and unfair. The Union has 
put the newspaper trade in New York city on a 
100 per cent, basis. For several years, up until 
a year and a half ago, there were two non-union 
papers here. Both of those papers have been 
organized, and the New York Publishers have no 
non-union competition, as it exists in other cities: 
Consequently the question of outside scales bears 
directly on the amount of non-union competition, 
and therefore has a tendency to hold down the 
workers In the newspaper Industries, as it has 
done, and is doing, in the workers in the book and 
job industry. They enjoy all of the organization 
work done by us, because they are on an equal 
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footing, and, as Mr. Polachek says, this is the 
hub from which the rest of the world radiates. 

We refer on page 35 of the Publishers' brief to 
"Working conditions as applied to normal opera- 
tion are insurmountable facts; in the making of 
a new contract It is essential that we get back 
to the principle that the Union Contract should 
meet the ordinary, normal, regular working con- 
ditions of the offices which it undertakes to man 
exclusively and which the Publishers hold as a 
closed shop for the protection of the Union." 
Again, that assertion, "which the Publishers hold 
as a closed shop for the protection of the Union," 
I have answered that very pointedly, I think, in 
my previous arguments. Now, they say, "ordi- 
nary, normal, regular working conditions." I say 
again to the Arbitrator, that the working condi- 
tions under which the newspaper printers are now 
engaged are the result of these years of toil, labor 
and incessant agitation and incessant fighting and 
scrapping with the Publishers before arbitrators 
and outside of arbitration proceedings. 

We will go back to some of the conditions that 
existed prior to the establishment of the conditions 
that are before you in the present contract. Not 
so many years ago. newspaper printers worked as 
follows: At that time, I might say, most of the 
newspapers were along the Row— this is some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. They would work on 
Saturday morning until 6, 7, yes, and as late as 
8 o'clock; called back to work again at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon for another long and hard day. 
Hall's Hotel at that time was in existence, and 
printers would go from the composing room into 
the various hotels in that vicinity and sleep for 
three or four hours at the most, and then come 
back to go to work. 

What happened? The Union established what 
is known as the twelve- hour law; that is, twelve 
hours must intervene between a man's quitting 
and going to work. The result was that the 
Publishers found that it was not very hard to get 
along with that condition. As a matter of fact, 
they saved money by it. They created more situa- 
tions and divided up the slide days, so that the 
work was apportioned around, and they them- 
selves became convinced that the Union had 
adopted a course that was really saving them 
money, and they will admit it today. 

One newspaper in particular, the World, made a 
notorious practice of doing that; and they went 
to the Union meeting and said that if we exacted 
the twelve-hour law they could not get their 
papers out. Yet the papers have been produced 
ever since, and they have saved lots of money 
in excessive overtime, because they have availed 
themselves of the privileges of the' contract and 
divided the work up equitably among a good 
number of men. 

In an arbitration proceeding subsequently, there 
was a clause put in there that after two hours' 
overtime a second lunch time would be allowed. 
Of course, this lunch was paid for by the office, 
not the lunch itself, but the half hour consumed 
in obtaining it. The result was that the World 
office again, which used to be a prolific offender, 
after 5 o'clock in the morning would never keep 
any men, because they did not want to have this 
extra half, hour for lunch charged up against them, 
and for years and years operated without any 
overtime after 5 o'clock, and it was so in the 
other offices. 

In a still subsequent arbitration proceeding, in 
1910, they placed in there after one hour a second 
lunch time should be allowed, and for many years 
the World operated without any overtime, except 
probably one or two men (and the records will 
sustain me) after this one hour, because they did 
not want to pay the half hour. 

Now, these normal, regular, ordinary things 
that they are trying to convey to you, they are 
normal, regular and ordinary now, because we 
have gone through (this will make the sixth, I 
think), arbitration proceedings, w^here it has ever 
been the incessant desire of the Publishers to 
break down these conditions, that have taken 
years and years of thought and labor on the part 
of the workers to bring them so that they can 
at least live in a human way like other human 
beings do, although they do work at night. Every- 
body knows that night work at best, no matter 
what the hours may be, is hard work and breaks 
up the family life when all the rest of the world 
is out of doora. In doing this they are toiling to 
produce the news so that the public can have it 
in the morning before going to work and on their 
breakfast tables. And these gentlemen come here 
and say that this is an ordinary, normal, regular 
condition. Why, these conditions have been so 
worked out, and so thought out, through these 
various proceedings of arbitration that they have 
stood the acid test, and when the Publishers 
come here and say that they are just ordinary, 
Why, what do they think men are? Men in this 



enlightened age have come to the point where 
they are at least entitled to consideration, and. 
the Publishers' proposition treats them without 
any consideration whatsoever when they use those 
words "normal, regular and ordinary," because, 
I say, and say without fear of contradiction, that 
night work is abnormal, and there is n-o man can 
say that it is a normal condition when men are 
working at night. 

Mr. Polachek— That is the normal operation of 
these newspapers. 

Mr. Rouse— But it is an abnormal condition, and 
you have no right to use the word "normal" when 
you speak of a night worker, because you pervert 
the truth when you do. Now, that is a well- 
known fact, and their members state it in con- 
ference with us when they are not before an. 
arbitrator, and sometimes they get in controversies- 
with themselves and the Union representatives- 
have to withdraw until they settle their difter- 
ences; and one of these controversies was on this- 
question that we are now discussing. The trouble 
with the Publishers is just as I have stated pre- 
viously—they do not act together; they have their 
union, just as powerful, although not as large in 
numbers, as ours; but just as powerful in its 
ramifications, but they do not act together. In- 
stead of making a uniform practice among them- 
selves so far as advertisers are concerned, so far 
as the editorial room is concerned, they will 
not do it. They are all out for business, and. 
they are willing to do anything to get the edge- 
on the other fellow, and then they want the com- 
posing room or workers to dance attendance at 
their convenience an.d do what they want. 

If they would establish business principles so* 
far as the reception of advertising is concerned; 
if they would establish business principles so far 
as editorial departments are concerned and make- 
them conform to some principle of uniformity, 
there would be none of these ills that they suffejr 
from now. But there is no reformation. It must 
always begin with the composing room. In none^ 
of the other departments do they do this. They- 
do not go to the pressmen and want them to do> 
things. They have just signed up with the press- 
men now under all the conditions and have given 
them a $2 bonus here 'in Brooklyn for working- 
this double-header— well, I have got a word that 
I would like to use, but I will not, because the- 
Chairman has said it must be parliamentary. 

There is no other city in the United States,. 
Mr. Kelly, that operates the same as the news- 
papers operate in New York city. That statement 
is made by the Publishers themselves in confer- 
ence, and I will quote the gentleman that made 
the statement in the presence of the gentlemen 
that are here at present, if they want me to, and 
he stands with us on those points. (Laughter.) 
You can laugh, but it is true, nevertheless. The- 
truth hurts sometimes. You seem to laugh at it, 
Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek— I was going to suggest that we 
might 'Stop for a moment, Mr. Arbitrator. Is it 
not lunch time? 

Mr. Rouse— I will stop, but I am not a bit 
hungry. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kelly— How far have you got, Mr. Rouse r 

Mr. Rouse— I am to page 35 of the Publishers' 
brief. 

Mr. Lester Jones— One-third through. 

Mr. Kelly- Then we will consume the greater 
part of the day, 

Mr. Polachek— He won't finish today. 

Mr. Kelly— Will you finish today? 

Mr. Rouse— I hardly think so with the inter- 
ruptions and so forth; -I might finish if I was 
not interrupted, but I rather court the interrup- 
tions, because it is to our advantage. 

Mr. Kelly— I think it is only fair that we shoura 
interrupt at times. I do not think there is any 
harm in doing that. 

Mr. Rouse— I am perfectly agreeable to it. 

Mr. Kelly— Because otherwise you lose the point, 
and that is only fair. 

Mr. Rouse— It is only fair, I thmk, for enlight- 
enment. 

Mr. Kelly— I think so. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen, so far as lunch is concerned? We will' 
adjourn until 2 o'clock or, say 2.30. If there is- 
no objection we will stand adjourned until 2.30' 

(At' this point a recess was taken until 2.30 p. m.> 



AFTER RECESS. 

Mr. Rouse— I call the attention of the Arbitrator 
to page 36 of the Publisher's brief, where Mr;. 
-Polachek states: "Wages naturally are always at 
issue and the Publishers have tried to meet that 
issue fairly, squarely, and honorably." We quote- 
from page 18 of the proceedings before Mr, Franks 
Morrison in 1919 the following statement by Mr. 
Polachek, counsel for the PulaUsherg' Association t 
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"The Publishers are not opposing the demand 
of the Typographical Union on any ground except 
that it is exorbitant and unwarranted, either by 
business conditions confronting the Publishers, or 
by the necessities confronting Typographical Union 
members." That was said last year, when this 
Union was asking for a reasonable increase. How 
true his statehient was at that time ia best evi- 
denced by the language of Mr. Morrison himself 
when he said, on pages 48 and 49, the following:* 
"If the printer has received increases based 
upon the thirty dollars a week as a standard for 
day work in 1914 comparative to the increased 
living cost of 78.79 per cent., he would have to 
now receive |53.60 a week to maintain the living 
standard. If the printer be conceded an increase 
of |9 per week, his wage is brought up to $43. 5D, 
except these figures in comparison will show that 
there is still a diiference of approximately ten 
dollars per week, which burden must be borne by 
the printer until such time as living costs have 
decreased comparatively." 

Yet living costs in New York city since Mr. 
Morrison stated that we were entitled to ten dol- 
lars more have increased 32 per cent, additional, 
according to government figures submitted already 
in evidence. Our figures show 42 per cent. 

Again, Mr. Polachek refers to "normal working 
conditions" on this page, and we wish again to 
«all to the attention "of the Arbitrator this fact: 
That "normal" means something that the average 
individual Is doing. We say, and it cannot be re- 
futed, that the majority, the vast majority of 
men engaged in the controversy before you, are 
working under abnormal conditions. Or, in other 
wordSj working at night. 

Again, he speaks about protection of the Union — 
<which has been very exhaustively explained) — 
that they are operating the closed shop for the 
protection of the Union. This, we say, is not true 
because they are operating the closed shop because 
they are all closed, and they could not do other- 
wise. 

Again, he refers to the inflexible contract We 
say, and we say it without fear of contradiction 
that the contract between the Publishers Associa- 
tion and Typographical Union No. 8 is the most 
flexible contract in existence anywhere, provides 
for the covering of their composing rooms for the 
lull twenty-tour hours, if they win but avail 
themselves of the provisions of said contract 

Heavy overtime charges he refers to. We con- 
tend again that if they will adjust their business 
along principles of logical lines, such as making 
advertisers and the editorial department conform 
2 5?.® principles that are humane and just, all 
of this can be eliminated by the Publishers avail- 
ing themselves of the third-shift provisions. Later 
on we will corroborate this statement by their 
own argument in their brief. 

They speak of the mail trains in the latter por- 
tion of this page, and call attention of the Arbi- 
trator that during government control there was 
great restriction, as we know, placed upon the 
railroad service by the United States Government: 
but that has been cleared away. It has now 
gone back to private ownership, and there is no 
question but all of those elements may be elim- 
inated. 

We now turn to page 39 of the Publishers' brief. 
At .the bottom of the page they say this- "That 
many newspapers who could utilize the services 
of the compositors at 7 o'clock in the morning are 
compelled to greatly increase their expense by 

fiSlrt°fv„-?? ""*'}., 'Z'' ^ }^"^ ^l''"' where such 
third shift would be entirely unnecessary if the 
mion would meet normal working conditions." 
We ask the Arbitrator if such a statement is be- 
J.nJ'^hi^' r^®2 II'! a well-known fact and can- 
ing World goes to press every morning at 7.15 
wnX »°t"7^ they utilize men by putting them to 
work at 7 o'clock and in fifteen minutes produce 
?;=2? P'°'\^^°i^™"'/ newspaper? The assertion 
*1®" '1 absurd; and like conditions prevail in 
other oflices. As a matter of fact, Mr. Kelly we 
"'^■i to^ call to your particular attention that in 
reality the gentlemen representing the Publishers 
do not really know the conditions existing in thei? 
own composing rooms. If they did thiy would 
not make such absurd statements as contained in 
the latter portion of this page. 

.,£?„ "tP- f2, ^^^^. '^'^^ underscored this line 
again. It is this "inflexibility" that the Publishers 
are asking the Arbitrator to modify. "Tlexlblllty'' 
i?JS^ true sense means that it is like a piece of 
elastic that you can pull this way or that you 
can pull that way. We ask the Arbitrator if iris 
Jn™'? proposition for an association to place be- 
»r.tL? ?w'"'^ individual a request of that oha?- 
f^™'*iS'*^ ''"" °5° take human beings and pull 
^^J^f '"^'^ ""* '."" them that way who hive 
frHr?v,!?'' .^L^*™ ""* l^^''^ to acquire the stand! 
ards that they now hold; and yet they would 
request you to put them back in reality to the 
Btone age period, where a man was a thing and 



it was just a question of the survival of the 
fittest. Knock them on the head, push them 
about, and do with them as you will; that is what 
they ask you to do! 

We know th^ our cause is just. We know that 
it has stood me acid test on this question of 
conditions as I have pointed out previously 
namely, before Bishbp Burgess, of Iiong Island' 
before two International Board proceedings, be- 
fore the Hon. John Mitchell, Mr. Frank Morrison 
and now before you, Mr. Kelly; and that we 
feel on this point very keenly, that at least while 
we are working under abnormal conditions at 
night, as I have stated, those conditions should be 
sacred to us after all of these years of effort. 
After all of these years of penalization, are we 
now going back to a period that is long for- 
gotten in our minds, to resume something that 
we have cast away, because the justness of our 
cause has been proven previously, extensively, be- 
fore various boards and before various Individ- ■ 
uals? "We leave our case in your hands on this 
point, believing that you can see that humanity 
calls for thff support of our contention. 

They bring in, in support of that, numerous con- 
tracts — not numerous, but few— and we simply say 
to you as we have said before, these cities are 
backward, yes, in many respects. Why? Pitts- 
burgh, for instance. Pittsburgh had a very dis- 
astrous strike many years ago, and conditions 
there were all turned around. Is it fair to pro- 
duce a city of that character, that has only shortly 
been reclaimed to the organization? And even so, 
there is still the competitive sense of non-union 
as against/ union offices. No such condition ob- 
tains in New York city. 

Mr. Kelly — What about Chicago, for example, 
Mr. Rouse? Chicago is a union city, is it not? 

Mr. Rouse — Yes; Chicago is a union city, but 
Chicago has been sulfering from a contract that 
they have only just got rid of; made with no 
termination clause in it, and suffering imder the 
most lamentable conditions because of this con- 
tract. It had no tenhination clause in it whatso- 
ever. They have just rid themselves of that con- 
tract and they have a chance now of improving 
those conditions; and the Publishers, bear this in 
mind, were very keen to take advantage of that 
condition and hold the workers in subjection be- 
cause of that fact. 

Mr. Polachek — What was that condition, Mr. 
Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse — Because it was not a contract that 
could be amended or abrogated except by mutual 
consent; without any termination clause in it, 
and the Publishers deadlocked it. 

Mr. Polachek— And they subsequently readjusted 
the wages under it, didn't they? 

Mr. Rouse— Do you want ,me to bring in a lot 
of extraneous matter, because I can, and will 
show In one proceeding about two years ago the 
President of the International Union broke the 
deadlock because he would not stand for it, and 
made a minority report, stating that he broke 
this deadlock because he would not stand for it, 
and made a minority report, stating that he broke 
this deadlock because he would not still further 
deprive the workers of a lust and proper award— 
because it was most insigniflcant— 1 think it was 
a dollar and a half. These gentlemen know that 
IS true under the Chicago contract. I can en- 
cumber the record with a lot of data In connec- 
tion therewith, but I do not want to do it 

Mr. Polachek— Is not that in the arbitration con- 
tract? That does not affect the wage contract, 
does it? 

Mr. Rouse— It aHfects the wage contract the 
same way, because I say they cannot do anything 
under that, or could not do anything under that 
contract, only by mutual consent. 

Mr. Polachek— That is the way we always oper- 
ate — mutual consent. 

Mr. Rouse— You don't operate that way under 
our contract. 

Mr. Polachek— That is how we are here before 
this Arbdtrator. 

Mr. Rouse— You don't operate like that. If you 
do a certain thing within a certain time It goes 
to a certain definite plan. In our contract we can 
?^Si, " ?5 alirogate it on sixty days' notice. 
That ds quite a different thing 
Mr. Polachek— That has a sixty days' clause. 
Mr. Kelly— Repeat that, Mr Rouse. 
Mr. Rouse— Arbitration agreement— either side 
=?J1, abrogate that arbitration agreement upon 
sixty days' notice to the otheiv-terminate It-so 
that we would be without an arbitration agree- 
ment. 

to'^^iefil'^ri^f^^ont^S '"^"^^' '•"•=•' ^^^'° *^" 

wm^>i ?,?i?^t~^'"' '"°V"'' ''ave no contract, you 
would only have a scale agreement, and when the 

pffhl,. ^'^l'"^*' "'^''^ ?°"1'' •'8 nothing binding 
either party to a procedure. 

»i5i= ?°hf''^^''~F'"=®PLthe general policy of both 
sides, which is for arbitration. 
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Mr. Rouse— By agreement, then. 

Mr. Polachek— But that is the general policy. 

Mr. Rouse— But that was not the condition in 
Chicago. Chicago hacL a contract that had no 
tenhination clause, and they were bound in per- 
petuity. That is the idea. 

Mr. Lester Jones— That is foolish 

Mr. Rouse— It may be foolish to you, Mr. Jones; 
but it is very essential to us. 

Mr. Lester Jones— I will say what is foolish, for 
your information, Mr. Rouse. This contract in 
Chicago that he shows cannot be opened was a 
contract containing arbitration and all the methods 
of settling disputes. The wage contract which 
covered their wages, their hours of labor and 
working conditions, was open every year, and 
made from year to year, as Mr. Rouse knows; and 
those hours could be changed either by mutual 
consent or by arbitration every year. 

Mr. Rouse— Quite true. And the point is just 
as pertinent and is just as pointed, as I have 
stated, and Mr. Jones, who once represented the 
publishers in Chicago, and who is a paid employe 
of the Association here in New York, knows that 
Chicago has been in the throes of one of the most 
continuous scraps between publishers and the 
International Union that has ever existed in the 
history of the Typographical Union, and repeatedly 
they have fought back and forth, and always it 
has reverted back to that contract, referred back 
by the Executive Council of the International 
Union because that contract was there; and the 
Publishers took advantage of that fact and thrived 
on the printers of Chicago because of that fact. 
Camouflage don't go with me! 

Now they say again on page 50, which I have 
covered previously: "In the course of time in 
various pants, of the country evening papers saw 
the advisability of printing seven days a week, 
and some established this seven-day operation as 
their normal, regular year in and year out work- 
ing conditions." I challenged the Publishers in 
that previous discussion to produce the number of 
papers operating on a seven-day basis, and they 
mention two— Baltimore and "Washington; proving 
conclusively the contention of the Union that this 
is an abnormal condition; done solely for the pur- 
pose of increasing the prestige of that particular 
paper, and for the purpose of thriving in a com- 
petitive sense on the other evening newspapers that 
are penalized to the extent of double price when 
they are bringing their men In on Sunday. As we 
have pointed out, Sunday work calls for double 
price on the other papers. If there are other 
papers I would be glad to have them mentioned 
here, and yet they would impress upon the mind 
of the Arbitrator that this is a general practice. 
Why, it is not so. 

Mr. Kelly— I know it is not meant. I do not 
think the Publishers tried to impress me with that 
fact, because T knew of one paper myself, that 
was the Washington Evening Times. 1 don't know 
whether San Francisco or Chicago, or any other 
cities publish a Sunday evening edition, but I did 
know that the Times was published, and that has 
only been published, I think, since Mr. Munsey 
sold the paper. 

Mr. Polachek^I think so. Munsey started it. 

Mr. Kelly— Since he started it. Just reverse of 
what I said. 

Mr. Rouse— That is very true, Mr. Kelly. But 
how are w^e to take them — only by the language 
that they use — "In the course of time in various 
parts of the country, evening papers saw the ad- 
visability of printing seven days a week." One 
would assume right from that, right from their 
own statement, that this was a general practice, 
and the statement is ridiculous and absurd, be- 
cause they have named but three papers. The 
normal condition of evening newspaper publication 
is six days; Sunday work is excluded; and this 
seven-day paper in this city Is not penalized to 
the extent of double price, but only a little above 
the average week rate for day work. It is covered 
in the Agreed Statement of Pacts— a speeial sec- 
tion on seven-day evening papers calls for extra 
price, not double price. 

Mr. Kelly— It affects only one newspaper, the 
Telegram f 

Mr, Rouse— That is all — just one. Tou will note, 
to call your attention more particularly to it, 
the section is section 8 which is involved: "Mem- 
bers of the Union employed on evening papers 
publishing Sunday evening edition shall receive 
not less than $10.50 daily." That is our new 
figure. "The rate for Sunday shall not be less 
than $14.12." If we were to get the double price 
the other newspapers would pay, they would have 
to receive, according to the demands of the Union, 
$21 for that day's work. 

Mr. Kelly— Do I understand you to mean that 
the Baltimore evening paper and the Washington 
Evening Times pay double overtime for that 
Sunday? 



Mr. Rouse— I do not know^what they are paid 
there. 

Mr. Polachek— They are paid a normal day's pay. 

Mr. Rouse— If you will figure it out it is vir- 
tually the price and a half basis, not double price 
basis. It is overtime or nearly in that respect, 
and they should be compensated for giving up 
their Sunday which they should be enjoying with 
their families, as we hope aome day all the 
printers will be. 

Mr. Kelly— If in the government service, a man 
who works on Sunday, for example (like a letter 
carrier) he is given, as I stated earlier in these 
proceedings, a compensatory time off on one of 
the days during the week. I do not know whether 
that would be a solution of the proposition. That 
is in keeping with your suggestion, Mr. Rouse, 
that the man has got to work seven days during 
the week and he has no Sunday off. . . 

Mr. Polachek— He has another day off. 

Mr. Rouse— He gets another day off, but he does 
not get paid for tha<t— he gets six days' pay. That 
is all he gets. 

Mr. Kelly— And time and a half overtime. 

Mr. Rouse— He gfets paid time and a half vir- 
tually for the Sunday work. He works six days 
but in seven continuous days he gets one day off, 
but he is not paid that one day off. That is his loss. 

Mr. Polachek— In no case ia the union man per- 
mitted to work seven days a week. 

Mr. Rouse— It is not permissible. 

Mr. Kelly— I see. 

Mr. Rouse— And we might say in passing this 
argument for the time, we hope the day is not far 
distant when all Sunday work will be penalized. 

Mr. Kelly— Tou do not mean discontinued, Mr. 
Rouse, do you? I do not think the public, even 
the public who are advocating discontinuance of 
the Sunday work, would even tolerate it. 

Mr. Rouse— We now turn to page 52 of the Pub- 
lishers' brief. Again they reiterate— normal, nor- 
mal, normal. They are pointing that out to the 
Arbitrator all the way, and we cannot too forcibly 
impress upon your mind the conditions that we 
have had, and do have, which have been brought 
about by years of constant agitation, constant' 
argument, and constantly going before the arbitra- 
tors, proving conclusively that their contention as 
to normal conditions Is unfounded and unwar- 
ranted, and that the majority of the men coming 
under the purview of these particular proceedings 
are working under abnormal conditions. 

Referring again to the Brooklyn papers: On this 
particular page, I want to call to your attention 
onoe more and just ask you this question: Can 
any man conceive of a grosser misstatement of 
facts when the Publishers state that a man start- 
ing to work at 8 a. m. in the morning and 
working till 4 in the afternoon; going back to 
work at 6 at night and concluding his labors 
long after midnight— by the widest stretch of the 
imagination that that could be called a "normal 
condition"? I leave that for the Arbitrator to 
answer himself. 

Down at the bottom of the page they say this: 
"The refusal of the Typographical Union in pre- 
vious negotiations to meet the altered conditions 
of the newspaper publishing business has shown 
such an utter lack of co-operation that Publishers 
have almost reached the conclusion that this Union 
has not at heart the interest of the business from 
which it gains its livelihood." In answer to that 
statement we are tempted to say, if you will par- 
don the phrase, it is nothing more nor less than 
colossal impudence — "utter lack of co-operation, 
. . . not at heart the interest of the business 
from which it gains its livelihood." Peruse the 
proceedings of the last two arbitration proceedings 
and review the Publishers* own testimony— no in- 
crease in wage from 1912 to 1918; cost of living 
rising continuously from 1914^and never a protest 
from the Union. "No co-operation," indeed! 
Other occupations receiving war bonuses and vol- 
untary increases— no protest from the newspaper 
printers. "No co-operation," indeed! "No interest 
in the business from which it gains its livelihood" 
—and the ridiculously small increase we did re- 
ceive since 1918— still no protest from the Union. 
What "co-operation" did the Publishers ever vol- 
unteer during all the years that newspaper printers 
were bearing the burden of increased cost of 
living— never the offer of a nickel from the Pub- 
lishers! And during all of this time the news- 
papers were experiencing an unprecedented era of 
prosperity. 

I reiterate, this contract has passed through 
five arbitration proceedings and has stood the 
acid test. Does this not testify to our good faith 
and that we have right on our side? 

We call your attention to overtime survey of 
composing rooms, page 55. This bears out my 
statement previously mentioned relative to the 
World, and in another survey that they have sub- 
mitted they quote the overtime period of four 
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Veeks from February 23 to March 31. You will 
^note I have 6&,lled your attention to this fact once 
before, but Will now call it to you again, that the 
-Evening World ia the forty-page paper that I sub- 
mitted in eviaence, and the Moi-mng World in that 
period had $3,814.90 worth of overtime according 
to their own figures, producing two of the Ingest 
-metropolitan -newspapers in the city of New York, 
-and the Times, producing one newspaper, had 
•N65,310.36. Ddfa't you think that miamanagement 
ris a pi^etty good charge to mention at this time. 
Why the .discrepancy in the figures? If the World 
*can by ^he flexibility of the contract reduce the 
^overtime to $3,814.90 in this unprecedented era of 
-prosperity arid unlimited advertising, why cannot 
the Times avail itself of the privilege of the con- 
tract ECnd reduce "^ts overtime charges accordingly, 
With <3tiiy otie newspaper to produce ? These 
'questions afe for the business managers to answer, 
■not we. . • .= 

On page GO they say "During this excess five 
'iiours the majority of newspaper offices have little 
for these men to do, and in some ofljces a great 
'deal of time is consumed in what is called in 
".newspaper composing room parlance 'standing 
time,' which means standing around with nothing 

to do." . ^. 

"We say that is absolutely untrue. In this excess 
five hours, so called by the PufeUshers, the men 
are ju^t Eis busy and the tension Just as great 
'as the first three hours. It Is absolutely untrue 
'that men have little or nothing to do from 9 
^'clock until 2 a. m.; and there is not a compos- 
ing room in New York where men during the 
regular working hours are standing around with 
'nothing to do, as stated by the Publishers. 

To prove this, with the consent of the Publish- 
es, we would be pleased to have the Arbitrator, 
'in company with a representative of the Publiah- 
';ers and one from our side, take a trip to one or 
more of the newspaper composing rooms between 
the hours mentioned, in order that he may be 
"able to decide for himself the accuracy of the 
'statements submitted by the Publishers. 

Page 61 has the same word /'normal, " and we 
'would ask you to say, Mr. Arbitrator, when the 
'.rest of the world is enjoying a universal half 
holiday at the seashore or other places, they want 
"u3 to come to work at 3 o'clock on Saturday and 
'quit at U ..o'clock, breaking up completely this 
'day now,, accepted in all lines of business as the 
'day .tor-^recreation, that we are at least entitled 
.to regularity of hours, and if we do happen to 
"br.eafc up our ^regular mode of living on this day 
"we should be paid accordingly. Publishers do 
'create these conditions. They should regulate their 
^advertising by establishing a policy that could be 
universal in all papers. They control the situation 
and they have a monopoly of the industry, if they 
would work in harmony with each other. The 
only tdme they ever do this, however, is when 
they resist the demands of the wage-earners in 
their employ. 

On page 62 the Publishers make thia beautiful 
'statement: "That there is nothing in this change 
'of shift hours that works hardship on the mem- 
bers, no matter what the members of the Union 
may tell you." Again, they say: "For the con- 
'ditions of which these members of Typographical 
Unibn will complain as unusual and as hardships, 
^are the same conditions under which they are 
,now working, and under which they have been 
.Working right , along. " It is certainly amusing to 
what extent the Publishers will stretch their re- 
gard for the truth. But the courage exhibited in 
ifhese attempts is subject to admiration— even 
though it M pitiful. 

At pi:eSSfat, and for years and years, with the 
exception Of Saturday, printers on morning news- 
;pap^ra_cOme to work at 6 p. m. and quit at 2 

?,. m. or at 7 p. m. to 3 a. m. No deviation from 
his .regularity. Grant the Publishers this change 
pf shift hours and what happens: As submitted 



rftur original brief, in the week beginning April 
John Doe begins work at 5 p. m., and quits at 
a. m„ one week from 5 p. m. to 1 a. m. On 
April 11 and -for that week he begins work at 8 
p. m. and quits at 4 a. m., one week from 8 p. m. 
to 4 a. m. On April 18 he begins work at 6 p. m. 
and quits at 2 a, m., one week from 6 p. m. to 
2 a. m. On April 25 he begins work at 9 p. m. 
and quits at 5 a. m., one week from 9 p. m. to 
5 a. m. Let's see how this appears In parallel: 

At present, all 



Saturday excepted, 



year, 



p. m. 
7 p. m. 



to 2 : 
to 3 



m. 
m. 



As the Publishers would 
have the Arbitrator de- 
cide: 

One week, 5 p. m. to 
1 a. m. 

Another week, 8 p. m. 
to 4 a, m. 

Another week. 6 p. m. 
to 2 a. m. 

Another week, 9 p. m. 
to 5 a. m. 
And so on ad Infinitum' 



Can anyone have any regard for the veracity of 
the Publishers when they say that a switch from 
the first column to that of the second will not be 
unusual and will not result in hardship? Also on 
Saturday quitting on Saturday morning at 3 a. 
m., after' getting out the Saturday morning paper, 
then returning at 3 p. m. on the same day to 
work at least 7% hours, with the probability of 
at least three hours additional, and this, you aft 
informed by the Publishers, is no hardship. 

We ask you, Mr. Arbitrator, if, after working 
from 7 p. m. on Friday until 3 a, m. on Satur- 
day, under the greatest possible tension, you are 
ordered back to work at 3 p. m. on the same day, 
would you not consider that a most decided hard- 
ship? And please remember, Mr. Arbitrator, that 
the majority of the men must consume at the 
very least one hour to return to their homes and 
another hour to get back to work. 

On page 63 of their brief, the Publishers state 
at the top: 

' 'Rarely is the work of assembling the news 
completed before 3 or 3.30 in the morning." Mr. 
Arbitrator, it is with the greatest reluctance in- 
deed that we use the phrase, "That is untrue." 
But untrue it is nevertheless. Mr. Arbitrator, you 
are a public man, and in the course of events 
no doubt you have been in the streets, on your 
way to your home, many times between the houra 
of 1 and 4 a. m. We ask you. Mr. Arbitrator, 
if on such occasions you could not have secured 
a copy of almost every morning paper in New 
York? Is it necessary to say more? 

They tell you rarely is the work assembling 
the news completed before 3 or 3.30. Yet you 
can get a copy of almost any morning paper be- 
fore that time, and in some instances you can 
get a morning paper on the street as early as 
1 o'clock in the morning. I might add that this very 
morning, or rather last night, at ten minutes of 
twelve, the morning American was on sale on Park 
Row, and I could have purchased a copy of it at 
that hour— ten minutes of twelve last night. 

Mr. Kelly— Js that the regular morning paper, 
Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Polachek— -There is just this about it. We 
have numerous editions of the morning news- 
papers. The first edition has to catch trains 
around 1 o'clock in the morning. That does not 
militate against the statement we make, which is 
that the news department is operating until 4 
o'clock, or even later, getting all the latest news 
and putting it into the latest editions, which are 
final and perfected editions. You can buy a paper 
on the street between 12 and 1 o'clock, but there 
are other editions being put to press at 2 o'clock, 
and 2.30, and 3, and 3.30, and 4; and these edi- 
tions require compositors and regular work, and 
they are regularly put out. 

Ik&. Rouse — Mr. Arbitrator, the work in the 
newspaper composing rooms — the papers are com- 
plete, and the only changes in these papers may 
be the reopening of certain pages for any unusual 
events that might transpire, or reopening of cer- 
tain pages; but the bulk of the newspaper is 
there ready and is never touched. Rarely do they 
open any more than a certain number of specified 
pages, and they know that. 
Mr. Polachek— To put in the late news. 
Mr. Rouse— This is only again just an infantile 
attempt to confuse and befog the mind of the 
Arbitrator, and is so ridiculous that I am really 
surprised that Mr. Polachek tries to justify it. 

Now, a little further on, four or five lines lower, 
they disclose themselves, "unless an office avails 
itself of the opportunity afforded by the contract 
to employ a third shift." There is the whole 
story! They do not want to avail themselves of 
this shift. The contract is an honest one and 
meets every requirement if they will only avail 
themselves of its provisions. This they do not do. 
Then down below they say: "Are ready to 
guarantee. ' ' There can be no guarantee that would 
be acceptable to the Union if such conditions of 
employment are suggested. Men coming to work 
at 6 o' clock. We recognize this, and the Pub- 
lishers confirm our objection to infiexibility— that 
is on page 64, where they have gone extensively 
into this, and absolutely prove the fallacy of their 
own position when they outline in their own brief 
what it would mean — a man being brought to 
work at 5 o'clock, and so forth. It ia so pre- 
posterous that I am surprised they produce the 
evidence to try and convince any humane being 
that their request should be granted. 

Page 65 the same old word "normal." We say 
to all their arguments, the contra.ot is the most 
fiexible one, and provides ample opportunity for 
the Publishers to cover their offices for the full 
twenty-four hours. And In the next to the last 
paragraph (I referred to it formerly), now I point 
to it directly. "The work must be done. The 
hours in which It must be done are fixed by the 
conditions of the industry, and if the Union work- 
ing conditions will not permit this work to be 
I done without overtime, then the work must Ij? 
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«aone with overtime every day in the year." Again 
I go back to the point— there is no necessity for 

.overtime, if they avail themselves of the provi- 

. sions of the third shift that is put in there at 
their request; It was originally put in there at 

.their request and conceded to them by the Union, 
and they will not avail themselves of that provi- 

;.sion. 

The desperate straits to which the Publishers 

-are put in order to bolster up a poor case is evi- 
denced by the affidavits of their foremen sub- 
mitted by the Publishers. The Publishers have 
told you that these men are members of the 
Union. That is perfectly true. At one time in 
the history of this organization foremen were 
-denied membership. These foremen are hired by 
the Publishers to safeguard the interests of the 
latter, and have absolute executive control in the 
composing room. These foremen receive a wage 
far and above that of the printer. That the fore- 
men are recognized by the Union as being the 
personal representatives of their employers is 

■ proven by the fact that In every composing room 
(called chapel), the members elect a chairman, 
whose duty it is to safeguard the interest of the 
men. The chairman is in reality the go-between 
of the men and the foreman. For his services the 

-chairman receives extra compensation from the men. 
Regulars on newspapers when absent from work, 
whether it be because of illness, death in the fam- 
ily, accident in travel to work, or for any reason 
whatsoever, do not receive any pay. If they 
should be fortunate enough to have saved suffl- 

• cien't money during the winter to afford a vaca- 
tion of a week or two in the summer, they do so 

: at their own expense. In fact, as far as the reg- 
ular situation holder is concerned, the Publisher 

- demands his pound of flesh and gets it. And this, 
mark you, regardless of the length of good and 

■ faithful service or their ability. But not so with 
the foremen. Not only do they receive a wage far 
and above that of the regular situation holder, 
but they are allowed vacations with full pay, and. 
sick or well, early or late, in the office or out 

-of the office, their salary goes on just the same. 
And again, mark you, in a majority of cases the 
shortcomings of the foreman is generally laid at 
the door of the Union. Most of their errors of 
omission and commission are accounted for by 
them because of Union regulations. And it is 
these foremen, personal representatives at the 
Publishers, although members of the Union,, whose 
testimony is submitted to your honorable self In 
this controversy. But to the honor and credit of 
a number of these same foremen be it said that 
TDut four have lent any aid or comfort to their 
masters. Two of these six affidavits sub:oiitted, 

■one by Mr. Henry Martin, foreman of the Evening 
Post, the other by Mr. William B. Boselly, fore- 
man of the New York Morning and Evening World, 
the largest composing room in this jurisdiction, 
are fair statements of the facts. The counsel for 
the Publishers must have been ' 'asleep at the 
switch," when he allowed these two affidavits to 

-go into the record as coming from his side. A 

-careful analysis of these affidavits, corroborated 
also by the affidavit of Mr. John Freeman, fore- 
man of the Broohlyn Eagle composing room, dis- 
closes that the testimony of these gentlemen 4s 
to the elTect that "preventable overtime" is due 
solely to causes controlled absolutely by the Pub- 
lishers, and necessary overtime is overtime that 
is due to causes over which neither party has any 

• control. Therefore the argument of the Publish- 

■ ers, that a flexibility of hours will eliminate over- 
-time falls to the ground, because overtime rates 

must be paid for any work in excess of the eight 
hours (including 30 minutes for lunch). 

For the benefit of the Arbitrator, I will just 
read the affidavit of Mr. Henry Martin, of the 
Evening Post, submitted by the Publishers: 

"Causes of Overtime. — Overtime is difficult to 
regulate because much of It is occasioned by 
causes beyond the control of the office. 
"Preventable Overtime. — Preventable overtime is 
-chiefly due to news and editorial departments send- 
ing in copy later than called for by schedule. This 
-can be reduced by better planning, and this is 
being done" — proving conclusively what the Union 
"has contended, that these gentlemen do not know 
•anything about the conditions in their composing 
rooms and rely upon their foremen, and here is 
-one of them whose testimony they have submitted 
-and it simply sustains what we have said before— 
that all of this trouble that they are talking about 
could be obviated by better co-operation among 
i:hemselves, instead of cutting one another's throats 
in a competitive sense. 

"Necessary overtime is r'hjjjiir TrniiiP''. (1) by an 
unexpected Influx of oveoitf^advertisehients which 
reach us too late to enalfle us to obtain ^tra men. 
and must In consequance be handled %n^baseball 
And other extras, copy for which comes in un- 
expectedly late. / / 

"The above statements are true and correct to 
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the bast of my knowledge." Notarial seal, signed 
by Henry Martin. What better testimony need 
the Union have for a substantiation of its case be- 
fore the Arbitrator? 

Mr. Boselly, the gentleman who la superintendent 
over the two composing rooms that have less over- 
time producing two papers than the Times has, 
says that it would cost less with the one-dollar 
increase for producing two papers with 327 men 
as against 227 for the Times— and all these facts 
are before the Arbitrator, and pointed out and 
we now read his affldavit: 

"The principal cause of overtime in the World 
composing room is the volume of advertising on 
the last three days for the Thursday and Friday 
Evmmg WorU, and-tl)e Sunday morning Worli. 
Under existing conditions none of this overtime is 
preventable. A considerable portion of it could be 
eliminated, however, if the hours were made more 
elastic on Saturday, say eight continuous hours 
between 3 p. m. and 3 a. m. Under the best of 
conditions, however, the latter part of the week 
is crowded on the Sunday supplements, and a 
considerable amount of overtime made necessary. 
Carrying a largely increased midnight force 
would be another solution in part, but I fear it 
would be an expensive one, by reason of not 
being able to keep the men fully employed during 
the early part of the week." 

There is the meat in the cocoanut again on the 
third shift. It could be done by carrying this 
portion, but we show conclusively if the Pub- 
lishers themselves would make their advertising 
department and their editorial department con- 
form to a system that was sane and sensible they 
could accomplish all that without expecting print- 
ers to work under unusual or extra abnormal con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Freeman confirms the affldavit of the other 
two. 

In this section covering overtime the Union is 
contending for double price. I wish to state that 
this prevails in many crafts, and has been the 
prevailing rate in all of the building trades in the 
city of New York; and they are day workers and 
we are night workers. If day workers in that line 
of industry, where most of the work is outside, 
receive double price for overtime, our work, done 
on the inside, needing artificial light in the dark 
hours of the night, surely is entitled to considera- 
tion in the matter of double price for overtime. 
Also as to our contention in that particular sec- 
tion in regard to overtirrte being paid on wages 
received, we submit the Union's Exhibit F, which 
is the book a;nd job scale provision; 

"All members of the Union receiving wages in 
excess of the minimum scale required to work 
other than the regular hours of the shift, shall 
be paid the regular rates called for by the scale, 
based on their wages, except as specified in Sec- 
tion 45." That is not unjust; it is only an equi- 
table basis for settlement of questions of that 
kind. 

. <5?r- Rouse here produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator the Union's Exhibit F„) 

If a man is worth $50 a week, working day 
work for eight hours, and is compelled to work 
overtime, he should be paid overtime rates on the 
wages that he is receiviftg; or. in other words, not 
suffer a reduction for excess hours. That over- 
time should be computed in fifteen-minute periods. 
In other words, if a man should work five or ten 
minutes he should charge fifteen. The Publishers 
would make you think that we are asking some- 
thing very unusual. They would make you think 
from their indictments all through this briel that 
Typographical Union No. 6 was not an organiza- 
tion composed of law-abiding and self-respecting 
citizens, but was rather an organization of bUQi 
cancers for the sole purpose Of holding them up 
and getting all that they could. 

We will just see by comparison. We submit as 
Exhibit G a section of the contract between New 
York Newspaper Web Printing Pressmen's Union 
No. 25, just consummated. It expires February 
28, 1921, and in it we call your attention to Sec- 
tion 28: "Overtime, which shall be computed by 
the hour, shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half." Here is a contract that they have 
just consummated with the pressmen- If a press- 
man works ten minutes overtime, they must pay 
him an hour at price and a half, and we are only 
asking for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Polachek — That is not a new provision. 

Mr. Rouse — "Consistency, thou art a jewel!" 

Mr. Polachek— I have heard that before. 

(Mr. Rouse here produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit G.) 

Mr. Rouse— We just say this in regard to rota- 
tion in overtime: men that have worked from six 
to two, or from seven to three, and with these 
prosperous times of excessive advertising, to hand 
this out night after night to certain men and com- 
pel them to work this overtime and send other 
men home, we consider an injustice, and that if 
,men are kept on night after night it is only right 



and fair that these men should be phalanxed, and 
that this overtime should rotate, so that the ex- 
cessive strain on the members of our organization 
could be divided up as equitably as possible. That 
is on rotation of overtime. 

I might add that all of these provisions as pre- 
sented by the Union have been prepared and rea- 
soned out with the thought, as we pointed out to 
you formerly, how the printers thought out the 
twelve-hour law; how they thought out the two- 
hour lunch period, and then the one-hour lunch 
on overtime; and how it regulated the work so 
that it was through -this compulsory legislation 
that was enacted that the Publishers found a way 
to meet these changed conditions. And so we 
trust that you will decide for us, because we 
know in our own minds that these men can 
adjust their business if they will only make the 
effort, but they do not want to make the efCort. 
They want us to make the effort as to sacrifice 
and to make of us something that can be kicked 
around like a football, with no night, no day- 
just any old way, just helter-skelter, at the will 
of one man, the foreman of the room. 

Why, anyhody "who has ever worked with his 
hands and has worked under. foremen should know 
that they are only like a good many other human 
beings; some of them are humane, but 90 per' 
cent, are not. "With a little power they will use 
it, and use it to their own advantage, and we will 
say all of these things are for the benefit of the , 
Publisher himself, because if he could be made to- 
know the conditions that really obtain in a com- 
posing room and worked under them himself, he 
would soon be willing to join the Union in the 
request that it is making. 

Mr. Polachek— I will join the Union. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Rouse — You will have to take a reduction 
in wages. You are getting a good scale. You 
would not get the scale that you are getting now; 
and when we get our demands as we have pre- 
sented them we will be many dollars short of 
yours. 

I take exception to the remark on page 67 where 
the Publishers state that the Union does not 
come into Court with clean hands. 

We have presented a fair and true statement 
of facts before the Arbitrator, and we challenge 
any statement that the Publishers may make 
where we have stated anything that is not true, 
or have presented any facts that are not backed 
up by authoritative and authentic information; 
figures of the government. There are facts that 
we could present in an extensive manner that we 
did not want to encumber the records with. 

The next point that we want to call to your 
attention starts on page 73, and brings ' into the 
controversy one of the most vital sections in our 
scale, namely the regulation of extra work. 

Counsel for the Publishers states "the Union 
officials offered to make the clause read 'extras 
may be put on from calendar day to calendar 
day.' This would give the foreman a real oppor- 
tunity to protect his force, and inasmuch as the 
Union offered this clause as a compromise then, 
and has since refused to grant it at the request 
of the Publishers, the Publishers now ask the 
Arbitrator to rule that they may have it read as 
presented by them, namely, from calendar day to 
calendar day." 

Now, to fully inform the Arbitrator of the situ- 
ation wherein they make this statement, it is 
true that Mr. Mitchell decided in the proceedings 
in 1918 that'the Publishers were entitled to greater 
latitude in the hiring of extras; it is true that 
the section was resubmitted to the Union and the 
Publishers, with the request that they get together 
and draw a section, in accordance with his deci- 
sion. The meeting was held, and the Union in 
absolute good faith, accepted all the wishes of ' the 
arbitrator and endeavored to ad.iust it; and the 
counsel for the Publishers' Association attempted 
to read something into the arbitrator's decision 
that was absolutely not there, and the Union de- 
clined to go along with any such proposition, and 
insisted on going back to the arbitrator and con- 
tending the section before him, with the result 
that the section as written in the contract at the 
present time is the one which was drawn by Mr 
Mitchell himself. 

Mr. Polachek— What I want to say to the Arbi- 
trator is: I wanted . a three-day appointment 
without limitation, that was all. They would not 
agree to that, and Mr. Rouse sugg^ested calendar 
day to calendar day in lieu of it, and I would 
not agree to that. I admit I was foolish: I 
should have agreed to it, because it would have 
been much more satisfactory than what we got 

Mr. Rouse— Proving exactly what I have just 
stated, because I am repeating the arbitrator's 
own words 

Mr. J Polachek— There is no dispute on that. 

Mr. Rouse— FuFthermore, it seems necessary in 
order to avoid favoritism and to allay the appre- 
hension that a rule shall be adopted regarding the 
employment of extra hands, which, while giving 



the Publishers reasonable latitude, shall not make- 
favoritism possible. lAnd you draw a section that 
would absolutely make favoritism possilile and in 
contradiction to that decision; and we said we- 
would write that "day to day," and you would not 
stand for that, because you wanted to make 
favoritism possible, and you went absolutely con- 
trary to the arbitrator's decision. 

Mr. Polachek— We filed the whole arbitration 
decision. _^ 

Mr. Rouse— Tes ; and you went back to Mr. 
Mitchell and you got what you deserved. 

Mr. Polachek— I am glad you admit it. 

Mr. Rouse— Tes; what you deserved, and you 
admitted it in conference between us that you got 
an awful licking at the last session. Now, your 
own words 

Mr. Polachek— All right. 

Mr. Rouse— I am telling the truth. 

Mr. Polachek — I admit we got an awful licking,, 
because what Mr. Mitchell wanted to do he 
utterly failed to do. He did not improve the- 
condition a bit. 

Mr. Rouse— Showing conclusively 

Mr. Polachek— And Mr. Mitchell all through his 
decision intimated he wanted to give us the same 
rate on that extra situation. 

Mr. Rouse — Showing conclusively that we had 
come into court with clean hands; showing con- 
clusively that I am not bluffing, and what I 
said goes; and your own wor-ds convict you. 

Mr. Polachek— You have contradicted yourself 
already. 

Mr. Rouse — Not at all. Tour own words convict 
you as to the statement of the arbitrator that you. 
wanted it drawn without latitude, and that was 
in contradiction to his own decision. 

Mr. Polachek— I wanted a clause that would 
give us reasonable opportunity to operate the 
extras. When we were asked to get together and' 
draw it ourselves, we did not agree, because I 
was still and always am, insisting that th& 
Publishers shall have a, reasonable opportunity to- 
run their own composing rooms. When we got 
back to Mr. Mitchell for final drawing, the favorit- 
ism, so-called, which they pointed out to hint 
seemed to have some weight, and he drew the 
clause as it stands in the contract today; --and 
that clause as it stands in the contract today I 
again repeat does not give the Publishers any 
relief whatsoever and does not do what Mr. 
Mitchell wanted it to do. He killed it himself by 
trying to meet their objections to so-called fa- 
voritism, 

Mr. Rouse— Mr, Smart, will you just note in 
that record here if Mr. Polachek did not state to 
the arbitrator that he wanted to go back to Mr. 
Mitchell with the clause with unlimited restric- 
tion? See if that statement is not there made- 
by Mr. Polachek ? 

(Record read by the stenographer.) 

The point I make. Mr. Kelly, is this: They 
have stated half the truth when they say the- 
oificials offered to make the clause read "extras- 
may be put on from calendar day to calendar 
day." That is half the truth, and my statement 
stands because Mr. Polachek himself just a mo- 
ment ago said that he wanted it written without 
limitation; and the decision of the arbitrator wag- 
absolutely foreign to that when he said: "Which, 
while giving the Publishers reasonable latitude, 
shall not make favoritism possible," and he would" 
not draw it that way. We offered to draw it that 
way to try and conform to the arbitrator's view 
because he had so decided; but when we went 
before the arbitrator lyEr. Polachek insisted on 
the proposition that he had, which was most 
unfair, and we presented our facts, the arbitrator 
sustained the contention that we presented, and 
drew this section as it exists today, and the 
restriction he put in there "in hiring extras the 
Publishers shall select such extras from the 
priority list, not necessarily in order of priority, 
if extras from such list are available," and up 
above he added: "Extras may be put on in- 
machine offices, either day or night, and may he- 
put on at one hiring for not to exceed three days 
or nights in any one week, but the same extra 
men may not be so employed in tjyo consecutive- 
weeks if others are available." 

Mr. Polachek— That was the clause that de- 
stroyed its effect. 

Mr. Rouse— That was what he wanted struck 
out, and that the arbitrator decided should stay In. 

Mr. Kelly— What seems to be the vital point in 
■dispute as to the extras— that one compositor, for 
example, cannot be employed in two consecutive 
weeks ? 

Mr. Rouse— That is the point. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— That is, if there are a num- 
ber of other extras in the office. 

Mr. Kelly— Suppose a dearth of extras, for ex- 
ample; how could that be carried out. for ex- 
ample ? 

Mr. Oppenheimer— They would have to hire the 
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same men if they needed therfl) it is permissible. 
Mr. Rou^e— That is permissible. 
Mr. Oppenheimer— The point is this, Mr. Kelly. 
Before Mr. Mitchell wrote that decision favoritism 
was possible, and the foremen had their favor- 
,ites, taut the decision as presented to you now— 
Mr. Mitchell's decision, from our side of the 
parallel— does away with that favoritism, and the 
Publishers want to restore it. That is all tbere 
is to it. 

Mr. Polachek— The Publishers merely want an 
. opportunity to keep the young men on the extra 
. list, which would be done as long as this thing 
is in force. 

Mr. Keller— I would suggest, Mr. Polachek, that 
you have your foremen hire these men and make 
them regulars. 

Mr. Polachek — He cannot do that. You know 
that ia not so, Mr. Keller, because he cannot hire 
.them out of priority. 

Mr. Keller— Well, but (they had a number of 
-■extras they put on regularly under the old law 
who were at the head of the priority list and were 
good men; but they won't give them situations 
in order to pay them more wages as extras simply 
from favoritism. 

Mr. Kelly— You would still have another trouble 
-cropping up anyhow, would you not? That would 
not correct it. If you had three available extras 
.and put them on as regulars, you would have to 
put sortiebody on as extras, and -that would not 
■ correct the condition. 

Mr. Polachek — No ; it would not. 
Mr. Rouse — It would depend on the circumstances 
and surroundings of es^ch particular office. I 
will go extensively into this argument on extras. 
This section as drawn and presented on the 
Union side of the Agreed Statement of Pacts is 
the result, as I have stated, of one of the most 
-exhaustive inquiries into this subject thart ever 
took place in the history of our organization. 
Mr. Mitchell wrote this section — and I want to say 
for Mr. Mitchell— that this question of extras 
had been a bone of contention between the Union 
and the Publishers through their representatives, 
the foremen, for io, these many years. I do not 
know that there has been any other one section 
that has caused so much strife, or did cause so 
much strife and trouble; and I might say, in one 
office that Mr. Polachek did represent, or had 
represented formerly, it almost resulted in a 
murder over this particular section, because of 
the g^BSs favoritism being displayed by the fore- 
man of the office; their representative. He knows 
i:hese facts, and an investigation was conducted 
in that particular office and disclosed such gross 
irregularities and discriminart;ion and rank in- 
justice that when the Union discovered this (not 
the business manager, not the superior to the 
foreman, but the Union) and disclosures were 
made, the gentleman responsible was displaced 
and demoted, and has since departed from that 
•office— two of them— as a matter of fact. 

Now, this is all gospel truth, and when the 
■gentleman says I am bluffing he knows that I do 
not bluff, that when I say a thing I have got the 
;goods, and so I have. 

Mr. Polachek— Who was the foreman, Mr. Rouse ? 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. . 

Mr. Polachek— Who was the other man? 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. . You know it all. 

Mr. Polachek— Was Mr. — dismissed 

for that? 

Mr. Rouse— Yes. He left there, but it was not 
Mr. , but Mr. was de- 
moted upon the report of "the investigating com- 
mittee. You know all these facts, which we 
-presented before Mr.' Mitchell, because I have 
them and can present them before you, Mr. Kelly; 
but I do not consider that ia necessary. These 
-gentlemen cannot refute these facts, and - 1 am 
pointing out to you that both publisher and 
printer have striven for all these years to find 
■a way to adjust this extra work, so that it would 
-operate both to the advantage of the men and to 
the advantage of the office,^ and, if Mr, Mitchell 
•did not do anything else, he wrote a section that 
is the best section that was ever produced any- 
where, and It has worked without one case, with- 
out one single, solitary case, ever being brought 
up for adjustment since the time it went Into 
t)ractlce. which in itself is proof of the equity 
■and justness of the procedure. 

Now, how does it operate? It operates this way, 
Kr. Kelly: You are a member of Typographical 
Union No. 6. You are seeking work in a news- 
paper composing room. You enter (there and your 
name is placed on the priority list. You come In 
tonight. Perhaps, perchance, there are fifty or 
sixty other men that have come in there prior to 
your coming into the office. If forty of those men 
are put on three days this week, and you, being 
a new man, unknown, probably would not be put 
■on as an extra, but the next week those forty 
men could not go to work until you had had your 



three days as an extra from the office. Or, in 
other words, it is an insurance and a guarantee 
to men seeking work in the composing room that 
they will have an equitable share in the extra 
work from the office. 

Now, then, on the other hand, regulars or mem- 
bers of the Union put on substitutes. v. That has 
no bearing on the case at all. A regular can 
engage any man showing up for work to sub- 
stitute for him. The office has nothing to do with 
this, but the extra work is in the hands of the 
foreman, and he selects these men. He goes 
among the fifty and can select them without any 
regard as to who they are and where they came 
from, so long as they are members of the Union, 
and puts them to work. But if they have had 
three days this week, those men cannot be em- 
ployed as extras the following week if there are 
other men available that have not had any work 
as extras the previous week. It is simply dividing 
the work up equitably and giving it to men in a 
fair and square way. 

Under the other system what happened? The 
foreman would pick out this man and work him 
five straight days as an extra and pick him out 
next week, and the next week, and the following 
week, and other men would walk out and would 
not get a day's extra work, not a single one. We 
have had instances where men that have had sit- 
uations right in this office that I spoke about— 
and it is the same thing in other offices, but this 
is the particular offender— a man that had been 
in the service of this paper for years was laid off 
in the dull season— An the summer season^ — a reg- 
ular situation holder, and from the time that he 
was laid oif until thu time that he got his situa- 
tion back— and by an evasion of the law in run- 
ning their minimum force he did not get it back 
until it was forced back along in September—he 
did not get one single, solitary day's work from 
the office. Why? Because he was a Union man; 
because he had the courage of his convictions;.-- 
because he might get up in chapel meeting and 
speak of some discrepancies that were existing 
in the office; or because he might go to the Union 
meeting and say something there that would incur 
the displeasure of the foreman and the Publishers' 
representative—and that is the system that did 
obtain prior to the writing of this Mitchftll 
decision, 

, Now, we challenge the Publishers to produce 
any evidence that can support them in saying that 
this is not an honest proposition which we present 
at this time, not in excerpts from the arbitration 
proceedings before Mr. Mitchell, but the entire 
proceedings marked Exhibit A for the perusal of 
the Arbitrator if he cares to do it, with all of 
these facts contained therein exhaustively dis- 
cussed. The decision on the extra work is con- 
tained on page 99. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit A.) 

Mr. Rouse— Starting In the first column and run- 
ning down to the second column, page 99. 

Mr. Polachek — I merely want to say to the Arbi- 
trator that Mr. Rouse has stated quite clearly how 
satisfactory this clause is to the Union, and at 
the same time he is, telling the Arbitrator that the 
men In selecting their substitutes are not limited 
by any such rule. The men may exercise all the 
favoritism they choose, but when the foreman of 
the composing room, the representative of the 
employer, is to select them he is to be limited by 
an absolute ironclad rule. There is no limitation 
on the man. Mr. Oppenheimer can go out and 
select his substitute this week for two days, or 
three, or four days, and next week he can select 
the same man, and -the following week he can 
select the same man until eternity, if he wants 
to, and there is no limitation on that. 

Mr, Rouse— I would like to answer Mr. Polachek 
on the argument advanced by him in this way: 
That he has brought out very pointedly the 
thought that I intended to cover later, where 
they are now seeking to eliminate the 50 cents 
additional for extras. Why the 50 cents? Be- 
cause, In the first place. It Is an incentive to men 
to show up in newspaper offices to get the extra 
work that may fall to their lot; secondly, it ia 
given because the foreman has the power of 
selection. Or, In other words, the power to take 
indiscriminately, as I have described. 

Now; the foreman in carrying out that demon- 
strated that he was incompetent In selecting, and 
that he was showing gross and willful favoritism, 
so bad that these conditions arose; and, therefore, 
when It came before Mr. Mitchell, with the pre- 
ponderance of evidence presented, Mr. Mitchell 
made the deduction that there should be a re- 
striction placed around him so that favoritism 
was not possible, and at the same time giving 
him some latitude. 

Now, the latitude given to them by Mr. Mitchell 
was that they could hire for three days at one 
time. Prior to that time the foreman could only 



put a man on for one day, or, in other words, 
from day to day. But the latitude given them 
was that he could engage him for three consecu- 
tive days in one hiring, and that was all that he 
accorded him; and it was the attempt of Mr. 
Polachek to pervert that decision that led to the 
controversy in the beginning here and the con- 
troversy before. 

Now, he speaks about the latitude of the "reg- 
ular." The "extra" or "sub" was not the crea- 
tion of the Publisher and was not created for the 
benefit of the Publisher, but was created by the 
printers themselves. Starting in the old days, 
when a tourist or what was known a-t that .time 
as the tramp printer, would travel from town to 
town, and he would get off a box car and come 
to the composing room and would be looking for 
something to eat, and the kind-hearted, fraternal 
spirit of the trades unionist then was to put him 
to work for him and give him a chance to get a 
meal and a bed, and that is how this system came 
about. 

Now the Publishers try to ascribe all of this 
unto themelsves; that these extra men, or "subs," 
as we call them, are for their particular benefit. 
They were crea/ted by the men and belong to the 
men as much as they do to the ofl5ce. 

Furthermore, it was the claim of the Publishers 
at that time that the great ill that they were suf- 
fering from was because ithe regulars grabbed 
these men and put them on the latter part of the 
week and the Publishers were unable to get men 
to do the extra work. 

Now they reverse their position. They come 
back here, and say that regulars do not have any 
restrictions. Before, it was they wanted restric- 
tions put on them; and these restrictions of a 
three-day hiring Were put on them for that pur- 
pose by an arbitrator. There is not a regular in 
New York city that can go to work and hire ahead 
of a certain period, and no newspaper office in 
this town can do that, and he knows that. 

Mr. Polachek— He can hire them forty-eight 
hours after that. 

Mr. Rouse — So can you. 

Mr. Oppenheimer^Not all offices; some ofBces 
only have twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Kouse — Tou can. There is no restriction on 
that. 

Mr. Polachek— He can hire them for three or 
four or six days or two weeks. 

Mr. Rouse — Tes. 

Mr. Polachek— I cannot. He can hire them next 
week; I cannot. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Tes, you can; you can give 
him a situation. 

Mr. Polachek— If I have a situation to give out 
and he is the first on the priority list, I can give 
him a situation; bu.t if both of those circumstances 
do not happen he does not get the situation. 

Mr. Rouse— But the fault is this, Mr. Kelly— 
and right away the thought comes back about 
their assertion about clean hands— we showed in 
the other proceedings, and produced tables, that 
this office of which he speaks about, where he was 
formerly employed, was evading the law. The 
table is in the Mitchell decision, showing con- 
clusively how by putting on extras five days a 
week, they were circumventing the law and ndt 
carrying their minimum number of situations. It 
works both ways. We take the case again. Mr. 
Kelly, you are a printer— you will pardon the 
assertion that you are a printer, as I do not want 
to make a county clerk a printer, not at this 
stage of the game 

Mr. Kelly— He is better off than playing politics. 

Mr. Rouse— You come into a composing room, 
you are the first on the list for a situation. In 
order to prevent you getting that situation this 
foreman would work extras five days a week and 
put on men that may have come In there weeks, 
yes, and years after you may have come in, as 
I pointed out the case where the man was laid 
off, and men that probably were in that office 
only two weeks were getting five days a week as 
extras, and this fellow that had been laid off in 
July and was not put back until October, did not 
get a single day. Those are the things that we 
could go on with, that would encumber the record 
so much, and I think it has been so well expressed 
in the Mitchell decision that I am perfectly will- 
ing to let you read what took place there, if you 
so desire. 

Mr. Keller— Mr. Rouse, ypu might point out the 
case of the New York Times, where they had one 
man at the head of the priority list whom they 
*l "?^ ^^"* *?,.,8^*^® a situation to. What did 
they do before this law became opera/tive? They 
put on extras below him from day to day, and 
for months and months. They did not give out a 
.situation in that office, although they needed the 



men. They finally starved him out of the office. 

Mr. Rouse— Tried to freeze him out and starve- 
him out, because he was a good union man and 
had incurred the displeasure of the foreman. " 

Mr. Kelly— Why is It a man putting on a sub, 
does not subscribe to the same rule, Mr. Rouse?" 

Mr. Rouse— Why is it? 

Mr. Kelly— I want to know .now. 

Mr. Rouse— The man puts on a sub. 

Mr. Kelly— If it is good for the Union, why 
would not the other thing be good? Well, it is- 
not in dispute, I think. 

Mr. Polachek— It is not in dispute. It Is cited 
as a fact that exists. 

Mr. Rouse— When I put on a substitute that. 
man only receives a scale of wages; he does not 
receive 50 cents extra work 

Mr. Kelly— Fifty cents for what? 

Mr. Merrill— Extra. 

Mr. Rouse— Extra, when selected by the office. 

Mr. Kelly— I understand. I want to get this- 
thing— he gets 50 cents. 

Mr, Rouse— Above the scale for the day, 50- 
cents for the day. You are a foreman, you pick 
him out to work. 

Mr. Kelly— If he works three hours or five 
hours he gets in excess of the maximum which- 
the other printer receives, a bonus of 50 cents? 

Mr. Rouse— He cannot work three or five hours. 

Mr. Kelly— If he works a day? 

Mr. Rouse— He gets the scale plus 50 cents; if 
he works for a regular he just gets the scale 
and no more. 

Mr. Kelly— I understand— Mr, Polachek has just 
shown us the time here. Now, I am in no hurry 
at all. I am willing to stay here, just as long as 
you gentlemen want to stay. 

Mr. Polachek — The only apology I have to make, 
Mr. Kelly, is the fact that I have been away, 
and these gentlemen all have important business. 
at their offices, and we have been away all day, 
and I have got to have a little tinae to clean up- 
in my office. 

Mr. Kelly— How much more time, Mr. Rouse, 
will you take? 

Mr. Rouse— I would be willing to conclude to- 
day, if that is the Arbitrator's wish. 

Mr. Polachek— How much time will it take, Mr. 
Rouse ? 

Mr. Oppenheimer — ^If there are no interruptions- 
it will not -take much longer. 

Mr. Kelly — Of course we cannot help interrupt- 
ing, Mr. Oppenheimer, once in a while, 

Mr. Polachek — It sometimes clarifies the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kelly — You have the same privilege to in- 
terrupt. 

Mr. Polachek— I do not know how the rest of 
the [Publishers feel about it. How much longer 
do you think it will take to clear up? 

Mr. Rouse — I am willing to expedite it as much, 
as possible. 

Mr. Marquart — It is half -past four now. 

Mr. Rouse — I would be willing to try and go on 
until 5.30 p. m. 

Mr. Kelly— Will you quit by 5.30? I am not 
trying to hurry you. I just want to get an idea. 

Mr. Rouse— It will be hard to say. 

Mr. Kelly— Can we do this? Can we recess,. 
for example, now, and convene at 10 o'clock in 
the morning and continue without interruption., 
until w& finally • conclude tomorrow? Can that 
be done? 

Mr. Polachek— Yes, Whenever the other side 
is through, I will state that a maximum of two^ 
ho\irs will cover the time I will need for my 
case, and whatever time they get through 

Mr. Rouse— I am jvilling to leave my position. 
in the hands of the Arbitrator. 

Mr. Kelly— I have no discretion nor have I any 
suggestion to make. I am perfectly willing to- 
remain here. 

Mr. Rouse— But the way I . feel about it. Mr. 
Kelly, is this: That there are so many technical' 
points involved in this controversy, that from our- 
side we can exhaustively argue from them, and. 
present them, showing the justness of our con- 
tentions, and we would not want the Arbitrator 
to have any point misunderstood, and we would 
not want to be limited in regard to a debate on 
the question. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean, Mr. Oppenheimer said he 
thought if you were not interrupted that you could 
conclude by 5.30 p. m. Well, now, if we begin at 
10 o'clock tomorrow— did not I understand you so/ 
to say, Mr. Oppenheimer? 

Mr. Oppenheimer— T thought so. 

Mr, Kelly— That would be about one hour.- If 
you had from 10 to 12 tomorrow, that would give- 
you two hours, and then from 12 to 2. Mr. Pola- 
chek said he could conclude then, and that would 
give you an hour in excess of wha/t Mr, Oppen- 
heimer thinks would be sufficient to rest your 
\ case. 
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Mr. Polachek— Mr. Arbitrator, I have not any 
desire to limit them. 

'Mx, Kelly— There is no desire. 

Mr. Polachek— If we meet tomorrow morning, I 
will go on tomorrow afternoon and close my case. 

Mr. Rouse'-Could not the Publishers continue 
this afternoon? 

Mr, Kelly— Do you want to finally conclude your 
case this afternoon, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— That is if it does not inconvenience 
you. 

Mr, Kelly— Not at all. I may be thankful. I 
have given up anything I have to do until we can 
finish these hearings. 

Mr. Polachek— I am perfectly willing to go 
right on. I will go to the telephone and the case 
can proceed, if you want It to. 

Mr. Kelly— I think so. I would rather do that 
myself, if it is agreeable to the Publishers. 

Mr. Polachek— May I be excused? 

Mr. Rouse— I will wait. 

Mr. Polachek— Go ahead. My colleagues are 
here. 

(Here Mr. Polachek left the room.) 

Mr. Rouse— Tou see, to fully explain the why 
and the wherefore of the 50 cents, we have 
'^hat is, kno-?^n as the priority law, and, of course, 
that law is in forcp in every composing room in 
the United States and in Canada. Under that 
law, the men get their priority standing on 
entrance into the ofQce, and the foreman has no 
jurisdiction over that whatsoever, except in so 
far as it relates, to competency. 

Now, then, to give him the right of picking men 
to work as extras, a penality of QO cents hag always 
been allowed for— well, ever since I have beeni 
in New York. This has been the claim, and the 
accepted practice in this city — 50 cents additional, 
because the foreman had the right to pick the 
men that he wanted; and this is the first time 
within my memory the Publishers have put in' 
any contention to elifhiina'te thajt, after all these 
years of acceptanoc of the same, and they are not 
serious in their coiitdntion at this time, because 
they know it is to their advantage, because iti is 
an additional incentive for men to show up for| 
casual or extra employment. i ' 

Now, this section, as drawn by Mr. Mitchell, 
stood the acid test of very nearly two years; and 
I defy the Publishers to produce one case of strife 
or contention under it; and, as I have pointed out 
to you, Mi*. Kelly,' reipeatedly, it was fight; fight,! 
fight, and Mr. Merrill, a gentleman I' h'ave the! 
highest regard and respect for, and iVho now; 
represents that office in this controversy, if he is 
conversant with the history of his composing 
room, he knows that it was nothing more nor less 
than an armed camp for a year and a half over 
the gross way in which tlie foreman of that office 
was showing rank 4iscrimination and favoritism. 

It also prevailed in the Times officq, just as Mr.i 
Keller has pointed outi 

One man at the top of the lipt incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the foreman in trying to enforce .unioQ 
laws where violations existed, and they ha-^ , a 
foreman at that time that even assaulted a man 
with a mallet on the floor, of their composing 
room, a result of these infractions. 

These are all dark pages that are written around 
this particular section, and Mr.> Mitchell, after 
years,, as (I ihave said, of > the printers and Pub- 
lishers trying to arrive at something that was 
fair and just and honest, wrotte this section^ and 
it is rather to the discredit of the Publishers, 
and I mdght Say to the printers, who are supy 
posed to be the most intelligent class of workers, 
that we, with all of the knowledge and experience 
that we possess covering this point; could not have 
drafted a similar ^^seetion yeairs ago, and stopped 
needless friction and strife. This section has 
absolutely done so. ■ 

Now; then, last year, in sustaining the Union 
in the contention on this particular sectioh of our 
scale, Mr. Morrison said, page 50, Arbitration 
Proceedings of 1919: 

"The Union does not question the right of the 
foreman to protect the office from imposition by 
debarring an incompetent extra. 

"Tour Arbitrator takes the position that these 
extras, aa a class, are necessary in the production 
of a newspaper, and that it would be just as 
logical to permit the, ifofemap to dismiss situation 
holders who are not 'very competent' and replace 
them by extras who are thus classified by him, 
as it is to apply this standard to extras. Because 
the extras are essential, they have rights,, and 
these rights should be protected in line with the 
spirit of the time, and, the relations between the 
parties" to this controversy. '"•, i 

Mr. Morrison is a printer, and he understood 
this question very thoroughly. 

Now, we ask the; Arbitrator to decide this point 
and leave the contract just as it has been. The 
XTnion asks for no changes in this case, and knows 



that the Section that was drawn by Mr. Mitchelip 
is the finest section in existence anywhere on the' 
American continent.. 

The Publishers, in section 24, have laid great 
stress on the new section proposed hy tJhe Union- 
on page 76. and they have made statements that 
the purchasing agents would be obliged to inquire 
Into the shop conditions. ' 'Every manufacturer ' 
from whom he purchased supplies, to discover" 
whether the mahufacturer Is operating a union or 
non-union shop. The working conditions in type* 
foundries and supply houses cannot be ' regulated' 
by clauses Inserted in newspaper publishers' con- 
tracts governing the product of the shop, nor is 
It right that this Union should put upon the- 
newspaper publisher the onus and burden of assist-- 
ing type foundry unions to enforce the closed) 
shop." 

We want to say that the motive and the reali 
intent of the Union .has been misconstrued andl 
misunderstood by the Publishers,, and in conjtinc- 
tion therewith, . thei Union, since this has been 
presented, showing its great deslr^ to be fair, and 
to have no misunderstanding before the Arbitra- 
tor, has offered in lieu of the wording of section 
24 at this time this wording: 

(Mr. Rouse present^ new .section 24 as substi- 
tute for one in A^greed Statement of Facts.) 
. Mr. Kelly— In the agreed statement of facts? 
., Mr., Rouse— Yes. We wish to offer this, in order 
to allay their fears as contained there, 
. Mr. Kelly— Section 24. is it? 

Mr. Rouse— It is section 24 of the Agreed State- 
ment of Facts. Section 24 now reads: "Menibers 
of the Union must liot handle typb or slugs ;-e- 
ceived from non-union shops." I want to show 
the Arbitrator tha,t when this section was proposed, 
we had no such thought or aim or deirire as ex- 
pressed by thia Publishers; and in submitting this 
case to our inter'nationaL President we have re- 
ceived this wire: ' 

' 'Proposition in Agreed Statement of Facts 
is approved for arbitration, with understand- 
ing that, decision on section 24 must not con- 
flict with section 169, General Laws. 

,, , "Signed, by M. G. Scott.," 
' Now, section 169 of the General Laws of the 
International Union reads as follows: 

"Section 169. Book of Laws International Typo- 
graphical Union, 1920. Subordinate Unions, in- 
making contracts . or wage agreements, shall insert 
a clause thereinn reserving to their members the 
right to refuse to execute all struck work received 
from or destined for^ unfair employers or publica- 
tions." - 

/ .Now, to allay the fears of the Publishers, and in 
conformity with the telegram from our Interna- 
' tional President^ and in conformity with our In- 
itemationallaws.. which are not arbitrable, we sub- 
mit this section I in lieu of section 24, so that their 
fears may not be well founded. . 
. * 'This Union reserves the right to its members to 
refuse to execute all work coming under its juris- 
diction received from or destined for unfair em- 
ployers or publications." 

. I submit the Book of Rules. I submit the tele- 
gram, and I submit the section. , 

(Handing papers to Arbitrator;) 
. Mr. Kelly— What purport has that on this occa- 
sion? Just amplify that, will you? 
; Mr. Rouserr-The, Publishers say. "This provision, 
would seriously interfere, with the purchase of 
type and material for use in the composing roonx." 
That is not the intent; and to assure them that i? 
not the intent, we rewrote, it to conform to Inter- 
national Law, and ask* thai this be- substituted, 
so that their fears will be overcome. We substi- 
tute this for that.. (Handing paper.) 
.. Mr. Lester Jones— Have you a copy? 
,M,Mr. Rouse^Yes. (Handing paper.) 

Mr. Kelly— Tou gentlemen will have to take that 
under consideration, as submitted here, as a sub- 
stltute^ won't you^ Mr. Rouse? Is not that th& 
idea? It is not a part, of the Agreed Statement off 
Facts? . 

Mr. Rouse— 'No; but they have drawn a wrong; 
construction on this section, and we do not wanft 
them to do so.' Th^t is the intent they ascribe to^ 
us here. It is hot our intuit, and to prove that 
is not our intent, we submit this sectiCKUi which ia 
clearer, and shows what this section is iXKide for„ 
^nd it is in conformity with International Law. 

Mr. Kelly— Is the Intemationsil Law binding? 

Mr. Rouse— Binding on these gentlemen, same 
as it Is binding on us, because International Law 
Cannot be arbitrated. That is part of the arbltras- 
tion agreement. 
■ Mr, Kell^— It is not In dispute now. 

Mr. O'Donnell — It does not need to be in this 
contract, if that is in International Law. 

Mr. Douglas— Tou will notice by International 
Law, it, says there must be a section In, here cov- 
ering that particular thing. We put it in here, 
but ^e put it in, here under a separate wording 
that they have tak^n a. misrepresentation of. 
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llr! Kelly— Put it in. It ia not in dispute, is that 
the idea? . ^ ., . 

Mr. Douglas— It will be under dispute on their 
Hide. 
Mr. Martin— May I ask Mr, Douglas a question? 
Mr. Kelly— Tes. 

Mr. Martin— As I understand the telegram, it 
Bimply said that at this time clause No. 24 was 
all right, providing it did not conflict with the 
International Law. 
Mr. Kouse— Tea. that is true. 

Mr. Martin— If that is the case 

Mr. Rouse— With the understanding that the de- 
fciaion on section 24 must not conflict with section 
169. I am willing to let the section go before the 
Arbitrator, if there is an understanding that the 
decision on that would not conflict with section 
169 of the General Laws; or I am willing to aub- 
Btitute this section in lieu of that. 

Mr. Martin— What is the necessity of having It 
In the contract at all? 
Mr. O'Donnell— That is the point. 
Mr. Douglas— International Law says it has got 
to be in here. 
Mr. Martin— I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Douglas— Bead it— read the law. 
Mr. Rouse— "Subordinate unions in malting con- 
tracts on wage agreements shall insert a clause 
therein reserving to their members the right to 
>efuse to execute all struck work received for or 
destined for unfair employers or publications." 

Mr. Martin— What section is that; when was it 
adopted? 
Mr. Rouse — I will explain it to Mr. Polachek. 
Mr. Douglas— Tears and years ago. Tou have it 
in your arbitration agreement. 
Mr. O'Donnell— Why not repeat it? 
Mr Rouse — That is what we are doing. 
Mr". O'Donnell— Repeat the International Law 
and there will be no objection, 
Mr. Rouse— That is what we are doing. 
Mr. Polachek— The only point I would make 
about this thing, as I see it, Mr. Arbitrator, is 
that we live up to our contract, which governs 
the relations of the employers with the Union, 
and the International Laws are part of our con- 
tract. Now, then, I cannot see why there should 
be any dispute about the proposition. If we were 
likely to take any steps which were in contraven- 
tion of this section 

Mr. Kelly— It would be null and void. 
' Mr, Polachek — It would be null and void, and 
we would not do so, and I do not see why we 
should put into our contract a lot of extraneous 
matter that is not there, and which might be open 
to misconstruction, as that paragraph especially 
is, because while we are perfectly right in living 
up to this law of the International, they should 
not put into the contract any section which would 
be calculated to give a wider construction. 

Mr. Kelly— I think that is well taken, Mr. Bouse. 
I feel the point of Mr. Polachek is -well taken in 
view of the International Law, that it was un- 
necessary to put tliat in as a part of the contract 
or proposed contract; is that right? 

Mr. Douglas — No. International Law says that 
it must be written in. 
Mr. Rouse— It must be written in. 
Mr. Douglas— And the reason it should be in 
here, Mr. Kelly, is because of the fact that the 
prices you are to decide on at this time not alone 
cover the Publishers' Association, but cover many 
oflices that are not members of that association. 
Mr. Bouse— It is mandatory. 

Mr, Polachek— Let me say. Mr Arbitrator we 
have two contracts with this organization. One 
is a scale of wages, and the other a general con- 
tract covering the relations of the two bodies. 
Everything in International Law is already made 
part of our contract, International Law being 
speciflcally incorporated into that contract. 

Mr. Kelly— Section 168 says it is imperatively 
ordered that the executive officers of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union shall not submit any 
of these laws to arbitration, so that if that were 
part of this law, I cannot see where Mr. Doug- 
las' statement comes in. 
Mr. Douglas— Read clause 169. It is mandatory. 
Mr, Kelly— (Reading clause 169). 
Mr. Douglas— It has got to be in accord with 
international Law. 

Mr. Kelly— I do think that we are wasting time. 
It is not under discussion, is it? 
Mr, Polachek — No. 

Mr. Bouse— I bring it up, since they place a 
misconstruction on our intention. Our intention 
is to cover that. 
Mr. Kelly— They did, because you submitted it. 
Mr. Polachek— We do not know what future gen- 
■erations might construe your clause, as you repre- 
'Sent it to be. 

Mr. Bouse— We offer this as a substitute for 
that, to cover the International Law, and If 
■agreeable to you, we will put that in place of this, 

^nd that covei-a it, and it la the law 



Mr. Douglas— Take out section 24 and substituta 
this "in its place. 

Mr. Rouse— But we have no such intention as 
you ascribe to us in your brief. 

Mr. Polachek— Tou will not always be the offi- 
cers of the association. 

Mr, Rouse— Then we want to draw this up and 
put it in, so that our intent cannot be miscon- 
strued—put this in in lieu of that. 

Mr. Kelly— As a matter of fact, as I understand 
it, the Publishers now are subscribing to that par- 
ticular section of International law. 

Mr. Polachek— By contract. 

Mr. Kelly— By contract, and that contract is not 
under discussion at this time. 

Mr. Rouse— No ; but it is imperative that we 
put this section in this contract under Inierna- 
tional law. 

Mr. Polachek— Tou have it in the contract. 

Mr. Bouse— Where is it? 

Mr. Polachek— It is in our arbitration contract. 

Mr. Bouse— In the scale contract? 

Mr. Douglas— In the scale contract? 

Mr. Polacheck— It says, "In making contracts 
of wage agreements"— and you have a contract 
with us. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Polachek, you will admit this, 
won't you— you will admit there are newspapers 
of New York city which are not members of your 
association, and the arbitration agreement we 
have with you does not cover those offices. 

Mr. Polachek— That is quite true. 

Mr. Douglas— Then, as a matter of fact, this 
scale will cover those offices when passed on by 
Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Polachek— We do not contradict that, Mr. 
Rouse. 

Mr Rouse— We have to enforce that in all these 
other offices; that is the point. There are some 
six or seven other offices. 

Mr Polachek— Do they raise that point? 

Mr' Bouse— They will. 

Mr, Douglas— They certainly will. 

Mr. Kelly— As I understand it now, we are 
dealing with Typographical Union No. 6 and the 
Publishers' Association, 

Mr. Polachek— That is right. 

Mr. Kelly— That in the preamble is already 
specified, so that, for example, if the Brooklyn 
Times were not members of the Publishers' Asso- 
ciation we are not arbitrating anything that 
comes before them if they are not members of 
this Publishers' Association, is that right? 

Mr. Polachek — Quite true. 

Mr. Bouse— But they are bound by this de- 
cision. We must enforce it upon them, because 
we cannot make flesh of one and fish of the other. 

Mr. Kelly— I thin^ we might let it go in, Mr. 
Polachek, as it is agreed to. Is that the idea? 

Mr, Polachek— I won't agree to that clause 
going in. I want a chance to read and compare 
it with International law (comparing same), I 
won't object to this if they will word it as in 
International law and make it read, "This Union 
reserves to its members the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received for or destined for 
unfair employers or publications," 

Mr. Bouse— I will agree to that. 

Mr. Douglas— Change it, 

Mr. Rouse — Change it the way you want it. 

Mr. Kelly— Make a note of it, Mr, Smart. Then 
we substitute in lieu of that paragraph, in Sec- 
tion 24, a new Section 24, which is mutually 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Bouse— Shall I read it and you follow me, 
Mr, Polachek? 

Mr. Polachek— That is right. That is in exact 
accord with the International law (handing paper). 
Is that not right? 

Mr. Rouse (reading)— "Section 24. This Union 
reserves the right to its members to refuse to 
execute all struck work received from or destined 
for unfair employers or publications." 

Mr. Kelly— AU right. That is agreed upon. 

Mr. Rouse— That Is agreed upon. then. It won't 
be necessary to submit this, then? 

Mr. Polachek— No, All right. 
Mr. Kelly— The stenographer will make that in 
the notes. 

Mr, Polachek— And your secretary has the copy, 
Mr, Kelly. 
Mr, Rouse— On page 77 the Publishers say, 

Mr, Rouse, speaking for the Union said: 'We 
wish to call to the attention of the Arbitrator that 
there Is an established competency test in vogue 
at the present time, one that is absolutely fair and 
dust, to wit: competency based upon the general 
average of the composing room in question.' " I 
reiterate that statement made before and say that 
that is the best test, because each office has its 
different system, and it would cause endless con- 
tention if it was changed. And again I state 
* .^i !5 conference other publishers have agreed 
with the Union that it was impracticable in New 
York owing to the manner In which papers are 
published here and the conditions under which 
our members work. The Publishers are asking for 
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a competency test, I think 5,000 ems an hour 
corrected nonpareil. 
Mr. Polachek— Agate. 
Mr. Kelly— "What section is that? 
Mr. Polachek— Our 36-A. 

Mr. Rouse— The new section offered by the 
Publishers, 36-A. They are asking, as I have 
said, 5,000 ems corrected matter per hour stz^ight 
composition solid nonpareil. Since the introduc- 
tion of the machines in New York city, some 
twenty-flve years ago, experience has taught us 
that our system was the best system, which has 
been testified to by their colleagues at various 
times in conference with us. They speak of non- 
pareil, which is known as six-point. In the old 
days it was called nonpareil, and I would like 

to ask the counsel for the Publishers 

Mr. Kelly— What does six-point mean? Now we 
are getting to the technical part of it. 
Mr. Rouse— That is the size of the type. 
Mr. Kelly— Is all the type set up in a compos- 
ing room now by the linotype machines? 
Mr. Rouse— No, sir. 

Mr. Kelly— How do you differentiate between the 
linotype machine and the old method of setting up 
type— I mean In newspaper offices? 

Mr. Rouse— The straight matter, what is termed 
as straight matter is common text matter, such 
as news matter. 

Mr. Merrill— This is It, the body type of the 
news (indicating on newapapep). That is, every- 
thing in sight. 

Mr. Rouse— That is not nonpareil that you are 
looking at, that is minion type. 
Mr. Merrill— Elxcuae me, the Evening World. 
Mr. Polachek~Is the Evening World minion? 
Mr. Rouse— Yes, sir. 
Mr. Merrill — The Morning World. 
Mr. Rouse— The Morning World is minion. "What 
is the Sun set in? 
Mr. Polachek— The Times is set In nonpareil. 
Mr. Merrill— And the American Is set in non- 
pareil. 

Mr. Polachek — Here is the American set in non- 
pareil (producing paper). 
Mr. Kelly— Now, what is the six-point? 
Mr. Douglas— That is what it is termed, Mr. 
Kelly. There are 72 points to the inch, and six 

points consequently would be 

Mr. Kelly— The integral part of an Inch? 
Mr. Douglas— Yes. Eight-point would be eight 
points, so many lines to 72. S6venty-4;wo points 
to the Inch— that is the basic figure. 

Mr. Polachek— I would say the reason that non- 
pareil is mentioned is because nonpareil has been 
on many newspapers, most newspapers, in fact, 
the standard body type, and that therefore the 
figure mentioned is bEised on nonpareil. 

Mr. Kelly— Yes. What I was trying to get at 
is this, and I have not been enlightened on it. 
Of course, I understand the old method of set- 
ting up the type. Now, what was that term, 
what was the technical term? 
Mr. Polachek— Hand set. 
Mr. Rouse — Hand set. 

Mr. Kelly— The other la the Mergenthaler lino- 
type. For example, is there any particular office 
today that is using exclusively the linotype as 
against the old method, or do they use both? 

Mr. Douglas— There is no hand set type now, 
Mr. Kelly, of those smaller types. It is all 
machine. 

Mr. Rouse— It is either one of two machines; 
either the monotype or the linotype. The mono- 
type is movable type — except for advertisement?. 

Mr. Douglas— And some of the advertisements 
even now are set on the linotype machine. 

Mr. Polachek— Large stuff like that is set by 
hand (indicating on paper), and the very largest 
headings, but almost everything else goes on the 
machine. 

Mr. Kelly— The news matter and editorial is set 
by the Utotype? 
Mr. Polachek— All on the machine. 
Mr. Rouse— All what is termed straight matter 
is set by one of two machines^ either the lino- 
type or the monotype, and the linotype predomi- 
nates. They are both machines. 
Mr. Kelly— I understand. 

Mr. Rouse— The Publishers are contending for 
5,000 ems corrected nonpareil. In the very argu- 
ment before you is presented one of the reasons 
why the request should not be granted. Mr. 
Keller tells you the Morning Bun ia set in non- 
pareil, the Evening Sun in minion. The World is 
set in minion. This is a highly technical ques- 
tion and involves a whole lot of technical 
phraseology and explanation in order to get a 
clear vision of it. A man operates a linotype 
machine— you have seen them, have you not, Mr. 
Kelly? 
Mr. Kelly— Many times. 

Mr. Rouse— An operator working on nonpareil, 
the smaller type, can set more type than when 
working on the larger type. If the measure be 
14 ems wide he will set more type than if the 



measure were shorter. The shorter the measure 
the more restricted the production. So also with 
the size of the type. As the size of type is in- 
creased In a given measure the capacity for nro- 
?w'*J? l^ reduced. The machine is so constructed 
sJSL ViS^^®?^^^'^ ^° ^^^® ^ *=®^3.in number of 
fF^^^iJ^^^}^ ?*^® ^5^*^® separating words) in each 
iJif* "tv,"'^*^?'' *° P^'O'iuce that line. The larger the 
type the less space bands for the line, which 
often necessitates additional spaces being put 
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went very extensively Into this quesfion it ia an 
impracticable proposition in New To?k' city b^ 
?n''fhi=*''1* °™'*"'°'"' ™1«"- ^^i"^ printer w?rk 

Mr. Kelly— In what respect? 
m^'t ^"'^"'^^''—^6 take exception to that state- 
Mr. Rouse— In every respect. 
Mr. Kelly— In what way; let us hear it. 

fo^'^"ir,?t°Ji.^^?S ^'^t^ °* *''® ''ype *•>»' are used, 
5S™i^°'^"i®i.. "'^ character of the work per- 
"nned and the manner in which 

thr'';.S^"^~"¥ 'Si,"'^ size of the type used here 
togeTty?*^ '^^^'^° «■• San Francisco or any 

Mr. House— Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Polachek— My knowledge is more accurate 
— It is the same. 

Mr. Rouse— We should be glad to have It. 
they use minion in Chicago. 

Mr. Polachek— No, not exclusively 

Mr. Rouse— That has very little bearing. 

Mr. Kelly- Mr. Rouse submitted that, 
Oppenheimer. 
<,i^1' OPPehheimer-But Mr. Rouse is losing 
sight of the main question 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. Rouse is' not. 

Mr. Oppenheimei^He will get to it. He might 
as well get to It right away. It is the way the 
worlc is performed. In other cities men sit down 
to their machines and do nothing else but set 
type all day long, while in New York city men 
aje taken oft their machines constantly during 
the day to do hand composition and other work. 
Mr. Rouse will go into that, and I advise him to 
keep off the size of the type, because it has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Rouse— The size of the type has a great 
deal to do with the question, because it has a 
great deal to do with the speed of the man oper- 
ating the machine. 

Mr. Polachek— I say this, Mr. Arbitrator, In 
measuring type, allowance is made for the varia- 
tion of the sizes. In other words, if 5,000 ems 
is considered a fair test of competency in non- 
pareil, in minion i^ would be considered in most 
Jurisdictions an equivalent to set 4,500 ems an 
hour in minion; is It not so, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— No, sir, it is not so. 

Mr. Polachek— Is it not so, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Lester Jones — Yes. 

Mr. Polachek— Is it not so, gentlemen? 

(Several voices) — Yes. 

Mr. Polachek— Now, nothing I ever say is the 
truth, according to Mr. Rouse; but that Is the 
fact, nevertheless, according to the computations 
that are made, and in scanning down the scale 
of competency tests In various cities the Arbi- 
trator will note that in some cities the competency 
line is based on minion, and in some cases, on 
nonpareil; where It Js based on minion he will 
note that It would be different if it were based 
on nonpareil. 

Mr. O'Donnell — ^They .use it in every big city 
in the world. 

Mr. Kelly— Go ahead, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse — The question of competency deals 
with 5,000 ems corrected nonpariel, I have to 
take the statement of the Publishers as they 
have submitted it, and I state again that it is 
impracticable, and their own members have so 
stated in these proceedings, just prior to going 
before the Arbitrator, because of the fact that 
the conditions in this city, under which our 
men work are entirely different from any other 
city in the country, and I reiterate that state- 
ment. 

Take most of the composing rooms, and in 
fact, one in particular, the largest ih the city, 
the New York World. The men on the lino- 
type machines work in the ad room. They set 
hand type. ' They set heads by hand, and the 
day force on that particular paper In question — 
I do not believe the linotype operators will aver- 
age four hours a day on the machines. They are 
called back and off and off and back from the 
ad room to machine, during edition time, an*^ 
from machine room to ad room in the Interval bfi- 
tween edition times. """^ — 

The preparation of the copy in New Tork city 
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is another point that enters into this question. 
TqUf.have probably noticed the New York World 
and, theuE,vemnff Telegra/m and .other papers, 
with all of ; their, want ada. These ads go direct 
from the advertiser to the compositor and there 
is an , established style in I all of these offices 
that these men have to carry, in their heads, 
and not alone compose those ads, hut also edit 
them I while > they aire composing' them. 

Mr. Kelly-r-Mr. Rouse, I -frant to ask theoPub- 
lishers:( Is. it understood that the only teat of 
competency is that, when a man works on non- 
pareil as they specify here, he shall set up within 
an hour 5,000 ems? - 

Mr. Polachek— That is all.' 

Mr. Kelljr — They do not' expect a man to go from 
nonpareil to minion, or the large type, whatever 
you- call it, and back again and do all of that; 
but when he is working' exclusively on that char- 
acter of work, is not that the understanding-, 
that he shall only do that?' 

Mr, FolSLchek — Yes. ' 

Mr. Rouse— But they do not do that in New 
York city, and it cannot be done. . 

Mr. Kelly:— Then, ilhey cannot dnforce their con- 
tract unless he is working exclusively in that 
character of work. 

Mr. Marquart— Mr..i Kelly, I might state that 
Mr. Rouse mentiotied 'thd largest office. I might 
state I am em&loyed in probably the smallest 
office. I have got to work all over the office. 
How would they; find out my competency? I 
work'ln theiproof room/ set type on the niachinfe, 
in the ad room, and correct galleys. How will 
thej^ find ' out my i competency ? 

Mr. Kelly*— By submitting' next year for' the 
consideratibn of' the Arbitrator some concrete 
system of determining the man's efficiency or 
coratetaicyf. But here, as I understand, thfey 
are only asking'— I do not mean to say only ask- 
ing, 'I! do* not' mean it in that' sense, but they 
are asking a man to set up— I do not know it 
can be dpne, do not misunderstand me, J am only 
tryingi toikeepi in- touch with the facts here— they 
aak: 5r000 corrected ema nonpareil within an hour. 
Now,! then, if a man is not working on that ' he 
could, not be held to that particular rule. By 
that! I" mean ih .fairness to' the men also, that 
if a I man were working on several Separate and 
distinet propositions,' as suggested by the gentle- 
man>:over there (indicating- Mr, Marquart), that 
he icould not he held to the competency test be- 
cause it would not be fair to him. 
,Mr. Oppenheimer— That is why we ohject to 
the clause, .if 

Mr. Kelly— 'He could not: be affected. 

Mr. Douglas— That is the way ' all the men in 
New i^Sbrki'wdrk. '/ 

Mr. 'PofcLchek-'I object to that. . 

Mr. 'Dttuglas-^We can prove it to you. 

Mr. Rouse— That is why we object to it, and 
we say the men in this city undoubtedly do 
work like that. In Chicago, on the machines, 
the men work from theJ'jdrop of the hat right 
on the machines, and -they ,do nothing else hut 
set straight ■ type from -the start until the time 
they quit. In New York they do i not do that. 
The WorW. office; you could not go -in there. Mt. 
Kelly, and qualify in that shop, unless you could 
hold -a. ffbick' in one hand and set type with, the 
other hand; hold the stick in your left hand and 
set" type with your right hand; and the . Ptib- 
lishers themselves know this, is impracticable. The 
prdof is I (this: That we had in this city for a 
number of years a competency test, and before 
Mr. (Polaohek came to New York, there was never 
any/disbussioni'Of 'thei question of competency; but 
Mr. ' PoXachek s came from Chicago, ■ and since he 
has been a part of the negotiations we have heard 
about .the oomp^etency. teat, incessantly, . The other 
members of the Association that we ■ have con- 
ferred with, long, ago agreed jthat that was an 
impmcticableH proposition and eradicated it. 
r;MF, /i?Olaichek-77l< ohitect' to that going into the 
record.;. f, Mr.ir/Chairmani- I want to ask you. to 
stop Mri Rouse , from quoting the Publishers on 
things that are in the Publishers' brief as a 
unanimous H demand and saying that the Pub- 
lishers ape divided on, this proposition. The Pub- 
ligheret-^re^ asking, as^ a unit, for this competency 
test>.aqd I want that in the record; that it is not 
^^J^^U'OT any other individual, ^ight in this 
Publishers' Association, but it is the unanimous 
requests ot, the Publishers' Union. Mr. Merrill 
IS ithat, correct? 

Mkt. Merrill)— Yea., 
i Mr.' Kellei>-I would like ,to ask Mr. Polachek— 
have you any practical knowledge of the work- 
ings' of the, , linotype ? 

Mr. FolaohekrrrYes, sir; I worked in the com- 
posing iiiioom- of, a newspaper, and know. 
. Mr...Raiuse-rTHe'held copy once. 
' i'r. , CalachekTriC -waa in the composing room of 

iiiiwspapeir jWhen the machines were introduced ' 

■ — ***\ Rouse — A' ponvhnlrlpr 
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*\ House— A copyholder. 



Mr. Kellei^Particularly the machine that I 
operate; I operate that machine seven and a half 
continuous hours during the night. I am not 
one of those men who are shifted around to, 
different parts of the oifice: but I have three 
magazines on that machine, five and a half point, 
si3^"P0int and seven-point, and 1 am required ti> 
change that niagazine, possibly twenty times a 
night. In setting agate, one-half hour, or fifteen 
minutes,,' Just according to the amount of copy 
on agate.' Then I switch to nonpareil, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the night I shift ta 
minion, letting type for the Evening Sun, and 
then ibaclc again to five and a half point. Tou 
cannot gauge my competency on that machine. 

Mr. Polachek— I will quote the statement mad<! 
by the foreman of the Sun, who said that Mr. 
Keller is the -fastest and most accurate and one- 
of the best ,printers in New York City. 

Mr. Kelly — I will mak« a note of tha,t. 

Mr. Douglas-JThat would not establish com- 
petency. 

Mr. Polachek— I think that establishes compe- 
tency, don't you? 

Mr. Douglas—Mr. Kelly, let me say right there, 
under our International law, as Mr. Polachek 
testified here just a minute ago, the foreman was 
the judge of Mr. Keller's competency, so he is 
of every man in the room. If ' that man is not 
competent, that . foreman can discharge him. 

Mr. 'Marquaj-t— Right. ■ 

Mr. Oppenheimep-^Alid' ' I .wish further to call 
your attention to the fact, Mr. Kelly, that despite 
the fact that we have no competency test, the 
foreman of the Sun was able to distinguish that 
Mr. , Keller is the best printer he has gdt. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Polachek — Because he stands out 'so mark- 
edly. 

Sti:. Keliy-^He looks a pretty rapid kind of a 
fellow at that. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Polachek has just established, 
the judge of c'om^etelicy.' 

Mr. Kelly— I think we understand ourselves on. 
that section, don't weT' 

Mr. Rouse — ^1 want to introduce at this time — 
you have Mr. Mitchell's decision entirely, have- 
you not ? 

Mr. Polachek— That is filed. 

Mr. Brandt— I have it entirely here (indicating). 

Mr. Rouse— The question, as I was stating, when 
I was interrupted by Mr. Polachek 

Mr. Kelly-^I think I Interrupted you, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— No;' it was Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek— I am willing to take the onus, 
Mr. Arbitrator. 

Mr. Rouse— The record will bear me out, when 
he stated this was tfte unanimous opinion. In 
spite of this statemeht, the facts that I have 
slated before the Arbitrator are true, that the 
Publishers themselves abandoned this, and the 
proof is eaiSily obtainable if he questions it. 

Mr. Polachek- The reason it was abandoned 
was because the figure was too low, many years 
ago. 

Mr. Rouse— Again, Mr. Polachek interposes with, 
a misstatement of fact. Mr. Polachek was in 
Chicago (laughter). 

Mr. Polachek- And Mr. Merrill was here. Was 
it not so, Mr. Merrill? 

Mr. Rouse— And the members of the Publishers' 
Association in these proceedings— I call upon all 
my colleagues to substantiate me— they have 
stated' tha/t it was abandoned because it was im- 
practicable; is that not true, gentlemen? 

Mr. Oppenheimeiv-It is further true. Mr. Kelly, 
that, notwlthrtanding the Publishers are unite* 
in this Agreed Statement of Facts, I assure you 
It is perfectly- true tliat in conciliation proceed- 
ings, before -we came to you, there were some 
publishers who, did state to us they thought it was 
impracticable, and did not care about it going In. 
It is a fact— absolutely. 

Mr. -Rouse-rAnd I again state thaA v/e have 
never heard anything about this until Mr. Pola- 
S'^ti came from Chicago, and we have had to 
ngnt It before two or tljree previous proceedings. 

Mr. Polachek— And I submit the averages ot 
composition efficiency in Chicago are cited in 
tlje Publishers' brief to show whait they are doing 
in Cl;^lcagD, 

Mr. Kelly— In lieu of that, what would you de- 
termine to bo the competency test— leaving it to 
the foreman of the job, as at the present time? 

Mr. Rouse— Our test is the best test in the 
world, Mr. Kelly. The test is thisj Each news- 
paper in New York city operates differently, under 
a different basis, because of the character of work 
that they do. For instance, the WorM carries an' 
enormous amount of short ads. These ads come 
direct from the advertiser to the compositor; and 
If you would see some, of the copy that the mem- 
bers -of the Union have to decipher and -wrestle- 
with, you would marvel that they set anything: 
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In the course of the night's work; and they really^ 
<io the work that should helongr to the adver- 
tising department- This work should belong to 
the force engaged in editing and compiling, so 
that it will come to the compositor, and all he 
would have to do would be to produce the thing 
without €»dlting it himself. It follows also, Mr. 
Kelly, in the work of composing the news of the 
day. These gentlemen know it. There is not 
a day goes by, not a single solitary day, that the 
members of our Union do not catch all kinds of 
bulls Uiait enter into the composing room through 
the inefficiency of- the editorial department. Mr. 
Merrill will testify to that. He knows it; and 
80 will anyt pt|iel* publisher thiat is fair; he knows 
that the n^inabiers of our Union, as a class, are 
the most Uighly skilled, the most intelligent class 
of men that they have to deal with in their entire 
establishment, so far as workmanship is con- 
cerned. That is absolutely irrefutable. 

Mr. Kelly— I do not think that has been refuted, 
or attempted to be. 

Mr. Polachek— We gladly admit it. 

Mi-. Rouse— The test is the best test that any 
honest man would want — based on the genial 
average of the office. If there are 56 machines 
operating, or if, there are 15 machines operating, 
or if there are 20 machines operating, or even 30, 
the average of those machines is the basis for the 
test. In other words, if you and I and the other 
man set, we will say, in the Way the work comes 
to us, and considering the character of the work, 
a certain average, and here is another man that 
is falling seven and eight thousand or so below 
that,, that man is not up to the standard of com- 
petency established in that particular office. That 
is the basis. 

Mr. Kelly— "What means are employed, then,- to 
bring them up to that average, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— The man must come up to the 
average of the office or he is not acceptable. They 
say that this is necessary. At these very ; con- 
ferences that we alluded to one. gentlehian of 
their committee said last year they had discharged 
a number. Those cases never came before the 
Union. A competent foreman , is what they ijieed. 
Ask any of these gentlemen here. A man that 
is a printer, and is < a foreman, if he knows his 
business, can tell a competent linotype operator 
the minute that he sits .down to a imachine and 
putS' his hands up to. the keyboard. You can tell 
just as quick as that, and then, to come here and 
try to camouflage the issue with all of these ex- 
traneous and superfluous arguments, when they 
are not in accord with themselves, although they 
appear so on paper. They know we are telling the 
truth; that our men are compelled in this city to 
do Classes of work that printers in other cities 
do not do, because I have shown by this* work 
that is done here, and comes out of here, that it 
is necessary, in order to work in a composing 
room of New York city; to be an all-arouhd 
printer— to set type wllh your hands, letter by 
letter, and also to operate the linotype machine. 
You could not, if you went into the World as a 
linotyT>e operator,' and could' set 50,000 ems an 
hou^^if such a thing were possible, which is not, 
of course— you could not stay In the World office 
unless you could set type by hand as well as on 
the machine. 

Mr. Kelly— The representative of the World is 
here. I will ask him is that correct? 

Mr. Larke— On straight machine, Mr. Rovse? 

Mr. Rouse— I have worked eighteen years on the 
World, and Mr. Larke kiiows that a man has to 
tjarry a stick as well, as work on the machine. 

Mr. Larke— I can do it, ^ ,, 

Mr. Rouse^That is true; but I am telling yo^ 
what- the requirements of New York are, and 
that requirement is not expected in other cities, 
where the men sit at the machines and. do nothing 
from the drop of the hat but operate the machines. 

Mr. Kelly— As I understand it, Mr. Bouse, it 
has no application to this particular paragraph. 

Mr. Rouse— It does; it has all to 4o with this 
particular paragraph, because here they are try- 
ing to establish something that Is impracticable 
and impossible, because of the conditions in which 
our men work. Our work in New York city is 
entirely different from the cities from which they 
submitted evidence in regard to these tests. If 
this city were operating under the same system as 

Chicago, which is a bonus town 

■ Mr. Polachek— Pays the scale. . 

Mr. Rouse— A bonus town, where the Publishers 
Btate there is a certain test. Why? Because the 
man that operates the linotype/ machine there 
rarely does anything else but operate that ma- 
chine continuously. In New York city it is not 
so. I have worked in the World office when I 
have not set one single solitary line of type on 
the linotype machine in a full night's work, an*s 
my situation was as a linotype operator. 



Mr. Kelly— You could not be held to a com- 
tency test; is not that the idea?' 

Mr. Rouse— That is the condition In which all 
men work there. The competency' test they are 
asking for is an impracticable proposition. It is 
not worth the paper it is written ori; and even 
If allowed, even then, the Arbitrator has struck 
the keynote of the whole argument when he said 
that even if it is in there, if these conditions 
obtain, why, it .could not be applied. That is 
just the point. If that is^as put in there, what 
will we have? Just what you said— attempts will 
be made by incompetent foremen to bring up 
flctitlous cases, and they won't stand the acid 
test, ' and they will have' to have a special board 
of conciliation, trying the discharged' cases, day 
in and day out, because it won't stand, and cannot 
work under the conditiOps that ;the newspapers 
In New York city oper^tte: I will giVe you' d' state 
ment of one of the Publishers in thiS conference. 
He says when we get our editorial force to 6{ierate 
same as they do in other cities, arid we stop 
cUttitig up short takes, and all of that, then we 
Can talk competency. But he said that it is ab- 
surd at this timp. That was said less than three 
weeks ago "by one of their colleagues riglit in open 
meeting. 

Mr. Polachek— But we are talking for nineteen 
newspapers 

Mr. Rouse — Interruption again. 

Mr. Kelly— I think wfe understand each other on 
that. I think it is pretty clear in my mind. , 

Mr. Rouse — This competency test is , iiinreason- 
able; it is unfair; and it Is put in here simply as 
an attempt to camouflage , the mind, of the Arbi- 
trator and indict the members of my Union, and 
is unjust, and they all know it, and they know it 
down In the bottom of their hearts. 
' Now. We corfte to page 78 of the Publishers* 
brief-^and to further prove more misstatements, 
and show you how carelessly they deal with facts, 
you will ndte in their affidavits under the com- 
petency rule, that they have the, four-letter word 
here, "sole."-' They use It nine times on page 78; 
and I will just show you how truthful they are. 

In opening, Mr. Polachek' stated ,that the Typo^ 
graphical Union No. 6 was a part of the Interna- 
tional TiT)ographical Union, and that the Pub- 
lishers' Association was a part of the American 
Newspaper Publishers' Association. That states 
ment is true. Th6 InternaticfMal Typographical 
Union and the Anlericazk Newspaper Publishers* 
Association have an international ' strbitratlon 
agreement, and an International Arbitration 
Board. This Board meets at stated intervals, arid 
hears the cases coming up under the International 
Arbitration agreement, and their rules are the 
rules governirig the procedure undeir our laws. 

Mr. Kelly— How often do they m^et, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— At stated occasions,' when there are 
disputes, and so forth. I will read from a meet- 
ing of the National Arbitration Board, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana '' ' 

Mr, Kelly— National or Interriatl6na;i ? 

Mr. Rouse— It Is national; it is all right. July 
20th, 1910. The' argument was first made as to 
whether or 'not cfertain portions of the counter- 
proposition submitted by the Denver Publishers 
were arbitrable. The first section in question 
read as follows: * 'The foreman shall be the sole 
judge of a man's competency as a workman, and 
his general fitness to work in "the office." ' The' 
Board amended this section by striking out the 
word "sole" and adding to it the words, "subject 
to the provisions of International Typographical 
Union law," making the section read, "The fore- 
man shall be the judge of a man's competency as 
a T*orkman, and of his general fitness to work in 
the office, Subject to the provisions of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union Ltetw," ahd de- 
cided it was then subject to arbitration. 

The next question dealt with was as follows, 
which has no bearing, but I quote the entire de- 
cision complete, proving conclusively tha-t the' 
statements thait they submit here in nine in-' 
stances as the "sole judge" are absolutely untrue, 
that the foreman is not the sole judge, but Is the 
judge of competency, subject to review. 

Mr Kelly— By whom? , ^, ^ ^ 

Mr. .Rouse— For instance, if a man is discharged 
in a newspaper' composing room in New York 
city, the man has the right to appeal to the 
chairman of the office, from the chairman to the 
president, and then finally to the Joint Concilia- 
tion Board composed of three publishers and three 
printers, who hear all of the evidence in the case, 
and their decision is final, and the foreman la not 

iNowi this Conciliation Board, Mr. Kelly, has 
been in operation since 1912, and in that time 
there have been but three cases on record where 
members of our Union have been discharged for in- 
competency. Two were : won by the Union, antt 
one was lost to the Union. In both Instances the 
charge was not sustained, which speaks volumes 
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for the competency of the members of my or- 
ganization working imder this contract. The fore- 
man is the judge of competency^ but not the sole 
judge, and no man in this world should be the 
sole judge of any man's competency or hla career; 
proving again that they care little how they han- 
dle ' the truth. 

I want to introduce Exhibit J. I had overlooked 
it in regard to competency. I introduce Bxhibit 
J. These are style books of the various offices, 
showing what the members of the Union have to 
carry in their heads; and when the copy comes to 
them to be set up, they must conform to these 
rules or the errors are marked, and stand against 
them. 

(Here Mr. House produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Bxhlbit J.) 

At the bottom of page 79 of the Publishers' 
brief they say BufCalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Baltimore, Washington, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
that In all these cities the foreman is the sole— 
this is underscored and they are proud of the 
fact— Judge of all work and the workmen's com- 
petency. From the foreman's decision there is no 
appeal. 

I submitted an affidavit dated Newark, New 
Jersey, May 14th, 1920, as follows: 

"We have no laws locally referring to the 
discharge of members for incompetency by 
foremen of composing rooms. Any proceed- 
ings along such lines would be taken wholly 
and solely under the joint laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 
"Signed, H. J. Gottlob, President. 

"John H. Daley, Secretary. 
"Subscribed, and before me," 
and then comes the notary seal. 

I have shown you the International Board's de- 
cision, where it seems impossible to have such a 
co-nditlon, and I submit the affidavit from Newark, 
Which confirms the statement, and yet they say 
we do not come into court with clean hands. I 
think their hands need the washing. 

Mr. Polachek— If you will give us a chance to 
go to dinner we will wash them. 

Mr. Rouse— Now, I have reference here to the 
bonus scale, which is referred to on page 80. I 
have covered that point In the argument on the 
question of competency. I stated that in Chicago 
they operate under a bonus system, and that the 
men receive so much, and. anything set in excess 
of that, they get so much additional for it; and 
I may say that the printers there eat their lunch 
with the sandwich in one hand and the fingers 
operating the keys with the other (laughter). 

Mr. Polachek — It is a good union town. 

Mr. Rouse— In connection with the conditions 
under which the publishers have worked under 
this contract for these many years, it is a case 
of "give them an inch and they will 'take a mile." 

Mr. Polachek— Tou would not, Mr. Rouse 
(laughter). 

Mr. Rouse— They refer again to the competency 
on page 81 of their brief, and I have pointed out 
that the printers in New York are called upon to 
do an manner of work in the course of a day or 
night, freak work. That is. work that is intricate 
to the highest degree; and If the Arbitrator 
would like, I could point it out to him in some of 
these papers. But It is just the same; it is all 
manner of intricate work that requires all kinds 
of study and care to produce. For instance, the 
World office takes in a full city block. At one 
end of the room the machines are located, and a 
machine man will go to the hook, and get a take 
of copy which has an initial letter marked on it. 
What does he have to do? He has to carry it 
from Park Row to William street to get that let- 
ter, and then walk back to produce it. 

Mr. Polachek— 'He is being paid for that. Mr. 
Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— But that is the lost time that is 
consumed by the conditions under which our men 
work, and the Publishers do not know these con- 
ditions; and we say if they would remedy these 
conditions by starting a reformation in the de- 
partments they ought to be started in, then they 
would be entitled to such a thing, but it is an im- 
practicable proposition.' 

Mr. Kelly— iTou are not asking that they put in 
efficiency experts, are you, I hope' 

Mr, Rouse— No, no. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— They do that right along. 

Mr. Rouse— We want them to let the present 
competency test remain as it is. because it is the 
practical and proper way to do it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rouse— They say there Is no unusual wear 
and tear on. a man who sets four or five thousand 
ems per hour. There is another element that en- 
ters into this— the condition of the machine. We 
have with us Mr. Fisher, the President of the 
Machinists, who is perhaps one of the best lino- 
type machinists in the country, and he knows of 



his own long experience with the machines— 
the question arises on the gearing of machines— 
What is the speed in the city of New York? 

Mr. Fisher— It should be six and a half— six 
lines a minute. 

Mr, Rouse— Six lines a minute; that means that 
the machine will cast only six lines per minute. 
The measure is twelve and a half ems. Now, 
that is the basis that they would be measured on. 
Figure that out. How much could they set at the 
maximum of th^ machine ? How much does it 
figure at, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Lester Jones — 4,500. 

Mr. Rouse— Yes, but you could readily see that 
in these other cities the machines run just like a 
clock, and In these cities we could produce the 
contracts showing that stoppage and breakage are 
put there to protect the operator in the event of 
any thing out of the ordinary happening. They 
do not bring any of that in here. I say that the 
proposition, as they present it, is highly tech- 
nical and would require an exhaustive study, and 
they do not come here in an honest attitude. It 
is simply because we have asked them for mon^, 
they want to jam something down our throats— 
that Is about the sum and substance of it. 

We will now take the last paragraph of page 
82, They state "There are operators in Chicago 
who have averaged ten thousand an hour for 
twenty years, and they are still in excellent 
health." 

I submit Exhibit L, an affidavit from Chicago, 
May 13th, 1920, addressed to President Rouse 
of Typographical Union No. 6: , 

"Dear Sir: 

"The statement that 'there are operators in 
Chicago who have averaged ten thousand an 
hour for twenty years, and are still in ex- 
cellent health,' is an absurd and deliberate 
misstatement. 

"Yours truly, 

"S. N. CANN, President." 

It has attached to it the notary's seal. That is 
an affidavit submitted from Chicago, and I trust 
that that will have some weight with the Arbi- 
trator, as another evidence of the bad faith on 
the part of the Publishers. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit L.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, on page 83, in regard to the 
transferring of men from shift to shift. We be- 
lieve we have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt and we know that section 38 as submitted 
by the Publishers is not an honest proposition. As 
stated in our brief, this is the most damnable 
proposition that was ever attempted to be placed 
in the scale. Not only will the granting of this 
section result in the elimination of members from 
the offices in which they may have incurred the 
displeasure of the foreman, but more than that, 
and far worse, this is nothing more nor le^ 
than an attempt on the part of some offices (not 
all, to the credit of others he it said) to get rid 
of men grown gray in their service. Men that 
have toiled faithfully and creditably for years in 
one office, giving the best that was in them, but 
because of advancing years have slowed up to 
some extent, though still competent, will, if this 
section be granted, he driven out of the office. 
If we know anything at all, we know, because 
of his reputation as an honest, God fearing and 
just man, that the Arbitrator will refuse to lend 
any aid to such a diabolical scheme as this. The 
Publishers' attempt to camouflage their real in- 
tent when they say, "In fairness to the employe 
the Publishers have added the sentence, ^one 
week's notice of such transfer shall be given.' '' 
What does that mean? Simply this. The em- 
ploye shall have one week in which to prepare 
for his doom. Sentence shall be imposed, not 
immediately, but one week's grace is given the 
employe to prepare for his leaVing the office 
forever, after all his years of faithful service, 
for the henious crime of losing a little of his 
speed and acquiring gray hairs in the interest of 
the executioner. The Publishers further tell you, 
"This contention is based mainly upon the opinion 
of the officers of the Union." We protest most 
emphatically that what we tell you is gospel 
truth. To still further camouflage the Publishers 
tell you that they are willing to have the Arbi- 
trator limit the time for notification of this 
change from shift to shift. We ask you. Mr. 
Arbitrator, what avails It to a man if he is to 
receive his death warrant, whether he gets one, 
two . or three weeks' notice. We repeat this 
Section 38, of all the sections proposed, bad ao 
all of them are, is the rottenest- pardon the 
term-;of all. With reference to' the statement 
that it is a contention based solely upon the 
opinions of officers, we Invite the Arbitrator to 
appear personally and Inspect the composing 
rooms, and then you will get the true state of 
affairs. Now, reference has been made to the 
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priority law, and I Tvill explain it to Mr. Kelly, 
if you would like to have the law explained. 

Mr. Kelly— I think you have explained it, Mr. 
Rouse. 
Mr. Rouse— Do you understand it? 
Mr. Kelly— I think so. 

Mr. Rouse— I will omit the explanation if you 
think you understand the question. 

Mr. Kelly— I . think you have explained that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Rouse— I will refer you then, in case it is 
necessary, to Section 36 of the Agreed Statement 
of Facts, where you will find the law is printed 
verbatim from international law. 
Mr. Kelly— That is agreed to, is it not? 
Mr. Rouse— Yes, that is agreed to. That is the 
priority law, and describes the method of hiring 
and discharging men. 

Now. Section 40, "The forenian shall make any 
switch of employes in departments for the con- 
venience of the employes that at any time has 
been made for the convenience of the office." 
That is a section offered by the Union as a new 
section, and simply means this, Mr. Kelly, that 
under our system of work, men have the right 
to put on substitutes and we simply ask the 
foreman that if there are four or five men on 
the floor that are competent hand men, and 
there are four or five men in the ad room that 
are ' competent machine operators, if these 
switches are made for the office, that the men 
have the same rights accorded them; that they 
can put on these hand men, and the machine 
men can come from the ad room and work on 
the machine for that day. This is done in most 
offices in New York now by the foremen, where 
they are fair, but there are one or two offices in 
New York city where the foremen are obdurate 
on this particular point; and since we are com- 
pelled, as I have stated before, to travel all 
around the room, and w^ork in all departments, 
we consider that we should be allowed and ac- 
corded the same privilege when it comes to 
putting on a substitute. 

Mr. Kelly-^How Is it. Mr. Rouse, that questions 
of that character, under Section 40, are not made 
a part by mutual agreement of the International 
law? 

Mr. Rouse — That is a subject that we do not 
have anything to do with. The International 
law is framed in convention, and must be intro- 
duced by propositions coming from the delegates. 
Mr. Kelly— I mean not International law 
altogether, but don't you have an annual board 
of conciliation, who meet and discuss questions 
of that character that cannot be mutually agreed 
upon? 

Mr. Polachek— They have an annual convention 
where they pass laws. We are not present. 

Mr. Rouse — No. We have an annual conven- 
tion of the International Typoghaphical Union 
where laws ar€ enacted. Once a law is enacted 
by the International Union, that law cannot come 
within the purview of arbitration. An Inter- 
national law is a law that cannot be arbitrated. 
Mr. Kelly— Is not there some understanding each 
year, I mean national or International, between 
the Publishers and the men? 

Mr. Rouse — No. Bach contract is separate. 
There is not what we call a uniform national 
contract. 

Mr. Kelly— Is not there an agreement by the 
Publishers to accept that which is International 
law? 
Mr. Rouse— They do. 

Mr, Polachek— With reference to an agreement, 
we have a sixty-day clause, but that is only 
A-greed to by the Publishers because of the known 
conservative attitude of the International, and 
usually we have no complaint to make against 
the rulings or the precedents that are laid down 
by the Internatibnal. If there were such serious 
objection, of course "we could cancel our arbi- 
tration agreement which binds us to live up to 
those laws, but as a rule, the International Is 
very fair and very just. 

Mr. Rouse— The International organization, of 
Which Mr. Polachek's organization is a component 
part, has accepted and does accept International 
law in its entirety. 
Mr. Kelly— Yes, that is the .point. 
Mr. Polachek — Yes, we always accept them. 
Mr. Rouse— These are points that are brought 
up like this question that are local in their ap- 
plication. 
Mr.. Kelly— In their scope? 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Merrill very well points out 
that in no event are we consulted as to the laws 
that the International are .going to pass. 

Mr. Rouse — But they are generally so con- 
servative, as Mr. Polachek said, that they sub- 
scribe to them. 

Mr. Polachek— The only one I think is not con- 
servative is their re -establishment of the priority, 
after they once killed it. 



Mr. Oppenheimei^It might be well for Mr 
Kelly to understand that the International Con- 
vention makes laws for its own organization; 
there is no reason at all why it should consult 
the Publishers. 

Mr. Polachek— But it impresses those laws upon 
the Publishers. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Exactly. 

Mr. Kelly— Proceed, Mr. Rouse. We are doinff 
fine now. 

Mr. Rouse— We might also state that the A. 
N. P. A. Publishers hold their convention, and 
do not consult us about what they are going to 
do, either; so it is fifty-fifty. 

Mr Polachek— We never pass any laws affectlna 
the Typographical Union. 

Mr. Rouse— At one of the conventions, I think 
the last one, you went on record as unalterably 
opposed to the 44-hour week. 

Mr. Polachek— That Is not to say we won't have 
to give it to them. It was purely academic. 

Mr. Kelly— Never argue when the court is with 
you. 

Mr. _Rouse— The machine tender question— I will 
just explain that briefly to you. A part of the 
members of our organization are what are known 

as machine tenders. They are men that are ■ 

I Mr. Kelly— Not printers? 

Mr. Rouse— Some of them are printers; but in 
the main they are not. They are practical ma- 
chinists, but yet members of the Union, carrying 
the same card. 

Mr. Kelly— It is not necessary to be a printer 
to be a machine tender? 

Mr. Rouse— It is not a requisite. They are men 
who take care of the machines during their opera- 
tion; keep them in repair; and if there is break- 
age, or stoppage, these men flx the machines, and 
keep them running during the time that the paper 
is being produced. Now, in the old scale 

Mr. Kelly— That is not the presses; that is tho 
linotype machine? 

Mr. Rouse— The linotype machine— yes, sir. In . 
the old scale we had from one to four machines 
which had a certain scale, and flve to eight ma- 
chines had a certain scale, and nine to twelve 
machines had another scale; and that has been a 
condition that has been neglected. There are none 
of these Publishers that would be affected by the 
request, in my opihion, of the Union for an ad- 
justment of that, because, all told, I do not think 
it would affect over seven or eight men. How 
many, Mr. Fisher? It would not be over ten or 
twelve at the most. 

Mr. Fisher— Probably eight or nine men. 

Mr. Rouse— Probably eight or nine men, all told, 
that work on the basis of one to four machines; 
and I will ask the Arbitrator to sustain our con- 
tention that the ratio be from one to twelve ma- 
chines, so that these men who are members of 
our organization can receive, and ought to receive, 
the minimum scale established under these pro- 
visions. Now, then, they refer to the book and 

job scale along in here, and cite extensively 

I do not want to go into it. I have pulled it apart 
pretty well; but again, I wish to impress upon 
the mind of the Arbitrator that that book and job 
scale will be readjusted in the course of the next 
two or three months, according to the agreement, 
I think it has already been submitted in evidence, 
and I have already submitted Exhibit A, wherein 
we show that under that agreement, whatever 
the cost of living figures are, that cost will be 
added on to the present scale. 

Now, then, we come to the question of ap- 
prentices. And again I say: "Consistency, thou 
art a jewel." The Publishers have submitted the 
number of apprentices that are employed at pres- 
ent in newspaper offices; and if you will note on 
page 88, we find the Standard Union with 70 men, 
no apprentices; and they are asking you to in- 
crease the number of apprentices, yet they do not 
avail themselves of the provisions of the contract 
at the present time. Again, we call your atten- 
tion to the Eagle office, with three apprentices, 
and they have got 92 men. They should have 
six, if they want to avail themselves of the pro-* 
visions of the contract. 

Mr. Kelly— What office is that? 

Mr. Rouse— The Eagle office— three apprentices. 
Here are their own figures, and they are asking 
that the ratio be Increased. The Morivlng TeUm 
graph, with 50 men, two apprentices. 

Mr. Kelly— What is the rule now? 

Mr. Rouse— One to fifteen, a limit of six. Th« 
point I am making, Mr. Kelly is this: In thes« 
proceedings the Publishers are asking for more 
apprentices; that the ratio be increased; and they 
won't avail themselves of the provision of tha 
contract that exists now. The Standard Union, 
under the contract proposed by the Publishers, 
would be entitled to six apprentices, and they 
have not got any. They are entitled to four now. 

Mr. Brandt— Five. They have 70 men. 
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Mr. , Rouse— Yes; a majority fraction. 
' Mr. Polachek— Five. The point is, though, that 
some papers have not availed themaelves of it; 
but most of the larger papers do, and need more. 

Mr. 3ouse— The point is this, Just as we have 
aald: Go to arbitration, and anything that they 
can conjure up, or they can. think, of putting be- 
fore the Arbitrator they will put before him; and, 
as we have said, they challenge us that we have 
not come into court with, clean hands; but they 
come into court with unclean hands, asking for 
an increase of the ratio in the. number of boys 
when they do not avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of the contract at the present time. And I 
will prove further, by their objection, to the scale 
for .apprentices that we propose, the ridiculous 
position that they have placed themselves in, for 
we know, and the Publishers well know, that to 
increase the ratio of apprentices would be most 
unjustified and unfair to the boy; because the 
ancn that work in the. newspaper composing rooms 
are men that are thoroughly experienced, trained, 
and ultra skilled in the work that they have to 
■do. They are men that spent years and years of 
training as Journeymen before they entered this 
■field. The work is so much in a rush that the 
boy has no time to acquire the proper training 
there, because the time cannot be given to him. 
*rhe time is so taken up in the work of the room 
to produce the paper that the boy does not get the 
same opportunity he does in a commercial job, 
where they have unlimited time to train a boy, and 
explain a proper course for him to pursue. 

Mr. Kelly— I^t me ask a question of you, Mr. 
House. What would happen, >lin -the event of a 
very serious epidemic, such as the recurrence of 
the influenza, which, might affect one p^-rticular 
trade, like the printers, for example? How is the 
newspaper office to recruit and to replace the men 



this new scale, and we have stood on the old 
one in force. 

Mr. Kelly— I see. It Is only a part. I thought 
that was a new section. - 

Mr. Polachek— No; that is part of the apprentice 
proposition. We have put in the old contract 
provision, and the^ put in a new scale. 

Mr. ,Rp,use— And we ,have siibmitted 'the scale 
that we are asking for in this contract before 
you, as now j^n pperatiojL and agreed with the 
book and job employers. They want you to in- 
crease the number of apprentices and yef they 
want you to keep their pay down, when they have 
only got approximately, according to their own 
figures, about fifty all told, some offices not 
availing themselves of the provisions of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Polachek— And the only ditference is on the 
first two years, and on the last three years it la 
not practical to work along on the proposed scale. 
In, th^, first two years under the old arrangement 
there. was no fixed amount to.be paid. 
Mr. Rouse— The difference is the five years. 
Mr. Douglas— ^Pive years. 

Mr. polachek— Tou provide for an Increase every 
six months. It says here: "An apprentice shall 
be employed his full time on fioor woi:k, and after 
the first, six months may practice on machines, 
and shall receive two-thirds of the regular scale." 
Mr. Rouser-Now, read the Union's, side. 
Mr. Kelly— I see. Where is the other side? 
Mr, , Douglas— On the preceding page. 
Mr. Kelly^To, combat that fifth year. 
Mr. Rouse— There is the scale that is now in full 
force and efCect in the commercial offices in New 
York city, employing between eight and nine hun- 
dred apprentices and the Publishers employ about 
fifty. 
Mn Polachek— And . Mr. Merrill points out the 
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or what means could be employed, unless through 
the medium of the. apprentice?, 
- Mr. RouB^rThe Union gains its recruits from 
traveling cards received from other cities, from 
men coming from other cities; from applications 
for membership from unorganized ranks. Some 
come from other cities and join from the unor- 
jganized ranks. We take in an average, I should 
Judge, of 50 a month into our organization from 
the , unorganized , ranks. These men, when they 
come to us, are put .through a competency test at 
our school of apprentices, which is maintained 
jointly by the Union and the Employers' Associa- 
tion. They must go to this school and demonstrate 
that they are competent. They are given all classes 
of w;ork to do, and upon proving their .compe- 
iency they are admitted to the Union. Now, then. 
in the book and job offices, as I have explained 
to you, there are over seven or eight hundred ap- 
prentice boys at the present time. There the ap- 
prentices get proper training. The hurry and 
bustle and bustle is not the same as it is in a 
tiewspaper composing room, and that, is where the 
ranks are recruited from. 

Mr. Douglas— For many years, Mr. Kelly, we 
fiad no apprentices in newspapers, up to about 
eight years ago. 

Mr. Rouse— The Publishers generally abandoned 
ft with the Union. 

Mr. Douglas— We could not teach them the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Rouse— Did not have the time to give to 
-them. 

Mr. Kelly— Is there any limit In your Inter- 
national law to the number of apprentices in one 
particular office? 

Mr. Douglas— That is left to the local. 

Mr. Rouse— That is left to the local. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— But we have a sufficient num- 
ber of apprentices that are made journeymen 
every year to guarantee the manning of any 
office at any time. 

Mr. Douglas— You can tell. Mr. Kelly, how 
rapidly we increase. About three years ago we 
only had about 6,200 men. Today we have nearly 
9,000 men. 

Mr. Rouse— Give out situations and we will get 
the men. They want the men one day and then 
they are cast adrift. 

Mr. Douglas— We cannot lieep men standing In 
the street for a one-day situation. 
^J^^' Rouse— Also, In conjunction with the scale 
that they object to, I introduce Union's Ex- 
hibit M, from the book and Job contract, showing 
the scale already in force between the book arid 
30b employers and Typographical Union No 6 
which the Publishers object to. 
.^,?™.''*^';. ^°"^» P^^^oed and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit M.) 

Mr. Kelly— There Is nothing in dispute as to the 
scale for apprentices. It is just the number. 

Mr. Polachek— The scale is in dispute. In the 
Agreed Statement of Pacts they have submitted 



matically, whereas we want, the opportunity to 
reward good ones and not the bad ones— depend- 
ing on their service. 

Mr Rouse— I want to say that this scale that we 
present is the scale presented, by ■ the book and 
job employers themselves, because they realize as 
practical men that they must get the best kind of 
boys to become printers, and In order to hold them, 
and retain them at the trade, there must be an 
Incentive for the boy, in the way of a guarantee 
of advancement: an incentive for him to improve, 
in order to advance. Now, the boy under our 
regulations must pass an examination at stated 
periods, and if he does not pass the examination, 
the system is the same as In the public schools. 
He stays in the class until he can qualify, and 
this is all constructive work, and they are so 
shortsighted over fifty boys that they won't go 
along. 

Mr. Polachek— As a point of information, , that is 
really a new point to me. For, instance,, you 
prescribe there a wage for the second year of 
the apprentice. Now, the second year, as I un- 
derstand it, would not apply unless you passed 
him to the second year. 

Mr. Rouse— Through the school of printers' ap- 
prentices. 

Mr. Polaohek-T And . he would not get. the salary 
unless you certified he was qualified. 

Mr. Rouse— Unless he was qualified. The fore- 
men and the . chairmen have that under their 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr. Polachek— I did not know that. That is a 
very interesting point, Mr. Arbitrator, because as 
that scale reads now, may I point out, it simply 
says in the first year, the first six months, he 
shall, receive thirty per cent.; second six months, 
thirty-five per cent.; the second year, for the flrst 
six months, forty per cent. Of course, it that is 
their policy, after the second year this youngster 
does not get forty per cent unless they pass him; 
that presents a new phase to us which does not 
appear in here; and that Is a very important res- 
ervation, mind you, because then this thing would 
not be so objectionable." If they certified that the 
apprentice was fit to go into the second year, and 
he could then draw that money, that would make 
a very decided difference with us. 

Mr. Kelly— I think so, too 

Mr. Polachek- It does not so state. 

Mr. Kelly— I know it does not. 

Mr. House— It does state, "Apprentices shall be 
registered on the books of the Union, and sliall 
at all times be under the direction of a foreman 
and supervision of the chairman." "Any appren- 
tice who wilfully neglects duties which he is re- 
quired to attend to under these rules may be 
brought up and disciplined by the Committee on 
Apprentices." 

Mr, Polachek— But there is no check on the sal- 
ary proposition. 

Mr. Rouse— All apprentices shall attend the 
school. It la at the school where he is under ex- 
ammatlon all the time. 

Mr. Polachek— According to your proposition. 
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your wage scale ia based on the school record and 
not on the time of the employer? 

Mr. Rouse— It is based generally on the whole 
proposition and under the la'w^ 

Mr Douglas— Here is what would happen Mr 
Polaehek: If a boy was registered on the ist of 
May this year and was going over into the second 
year, he goes to the foreman and notifies him he 
is now due for his second year's salary, and the 
foreman can very truthfully come back to the 
Apprenticeship committee and say that this hoy 
is not fit to go into that period, and if they come 
to a dispute as to whether or not, they would 
.send him to school to find but^just where he was 
Mr. Kelly^What Mr. Polaehek is driving at is 
this: That in the Agreed Statement of Pacts the 
Union's side be compelled to state that he shall 
only receive, for example, his thirty per cent or 
iorty per cent., after he has been certified by the 
Union; is that right? 
Mr. Rouse— The foreman is the judge of the boy 
Mr. Douglas— The foreman is the man that cer- 
tifies. 
Mr. Polaohek-JIe is a member of the Union, too 
^- 5°Sf'*?~;^® '^ ?°" representative also. 
.^,- ,^1S^-^ ^°^.- *"" '•>« Union assiimes the 
right to the apprentice, and teaches that boy and 
If he is not certified by the Union, I think it is 
a good point for the Union. 

Mr. Polaehek— It is the point my foreman 
T)rought to my attention when discussing the 
matter. 

Mr. Douglas— A boy at the end of his first year, 
he goes to the foreman and says, "I am due for 
my second year's raise. '^ 

Mr. Kelly— Why should, the boy go to the fore- 
man; why should not the Union certify? It seems 
to me the system is all wrong. Why not the 
mion certify to the foreman, at the respective 
omces, that "John Jones was qualified and we 
hereby certify to his competency," or something 
flf that sort? 

Mr. Rouse— You have a wrong viewpoint of the 
procedure, and I will explain it. A boy is regis- 
tered first from the ofllce. The foreman and the 
-chairman sign a blank card guaranteeing to teach 
this boy the trade, and to comply with the pro- 
visions of the contract. Now, then, that boy is 
under the direct supervision of the foreman, and 
the chairman is the boy's protector, because 99 
times out of 100 the foreman is the most derelict 
in the performance of his duty towards that boy. 
In other words, he puts the boy doing work that 
will make the beat showing for the foreman rather 
than teaching him the trade. And it is our ex- 
perience that the chairman has to keep jogging 
the foreman up all the while to make him obey 
the rules governing the apprentice. If he has 
.passed the six months' period, automatically he 
goes into this other period. If the boy has been 
refractory or negligent, the foreman simply makes 
complaint to the chairman, and the ■ chairman 
brings him before the Apprentice Committee, 
which meets every Friday night, and you can go 
to our rooms on any Friday and you will see 
from eight to ten and as high as twenty boys 
there, being hauled up before this committee, to 
be disciplined or reprimanded for being tardy . in 
their attendance at the , school, or for neglect or 
some particular thing that they have done in the 
office. The Union carries on all of this work — 
and I want to emphasize this fact to the Arbi- 
trator, that the Union is most earnest in its ef- 
forts to teach and see that these boys get the 
nest that they can, to become competent men. 
The Publishers also are just as earnest, and I 
am fair in this matter; but they do, as we re- 
peatedly drive home, get the most biased and 
rankest statements from their representatives, the 
foremen, and they take these statements as gospel 
truth, which are not the truth, and we can at 
any time challenge them, and produce unlimited 
fvidence from the most true and competent fore- 
men that they wish, to back up every statement 
that we make; by affidavits, by an inquiry, by an 
investigation, or by any means that, they want to ! 
subscribe to.. That is the fault. The cause of 
half of our controversies with the Publishers is 
because of the bias that enters into these argu- 
ments of their foremen; and the foremen, as we 
"have pointed piit, hide and cover up themselves. 
They conceal their shortcomings through charges 
laid at the door of the Union. It is their fault, 
and We men that work in the ranks know it. 
Some have been referred to today, and I say it 
very reluctantly that I could refer to them in, an 
.fextensive manned,' but I do not want to do so. 
But it is a misunderstanding altogether on their 
part of many of these provisions that causes ar- 
gument. The Publishers do not, as I have said 
before, really know what is going on in their own 
composing' rooms, and they never make the effort 
to find out. 

Mr. Polaehek — Now, Mr. Arbitrator, there is not 
any real difference between us on this proposition. 
Mr. Kelly — I can see that. 



Mr. Polaehek— If the Union will uhdertake a 
propel: certification that at each period of that 
scale the boy is competent 'to go ahead and re- 
ceive the increase, the Publishers would have no 
objection to that scale whatsoever. 
Mr. Kelly— I think that is a fair statement. 
Mr. Douglas— Do that. 

Mr. Polaehek— It is their responsibility. Tou 
are training apprentices anyway. 

Mr. Rouse— Asking for more— you are training 
the boys. Tou are asking for their services, and 
'are we' responsible for those boys, we or the em- 
ployer? How can you justify it? 
Mr'. Polaehek— We are Jointly responsible. 
Mr. Rouse— Tes, and we are willlhg to give it — - 
Mr. Pola'chek-MJn behalf of the Publishers I ask 
the printers who are teaching the boys to certify 
as to their fitness. 
Mr. Kelly— That seems like a fair proposition. 
Mr. Douglas— Let me set you straight. The 
gentleman said we are teaching the boys. We are 
not. Here is the way the school is run: We pay 
in so. much to it, and the book and job employers 
pay in so much to It. and the Publishers are sup- 
posed to, but it is a hard job to get.it out of the 
Publishers. They know that. : They will testify 
to that In the school. The other portion is paid 
by the Hudson Quild. All of these three organi- 
zations get together and select the instructor at 
the 'school. The boy. goes to the foreman and tells 
the foreman, "I am in line for my raise," and the 
foreman clearly has to say whether he is going 
to give it to him or not. . 

Mr. Kelly — It all proves to my mind that it is 
to your advantage; Mr. Douglas; 

Mr. Polaehek— This is just like my home. I 
have two boys that get an allowance. At the 
end of each week I make Mrs. Polaehek report 
to me' whether they are entitled to their full 
allowance, or whether there are deductions for 
misbehavior, ,and the Union Ought ' to .be the 
"mother" in this case. 

, Mr. Douglas — Your foreman is the "mother"' in 
this .'case. The boy is under your wife's jurisdic- 
tion, is he hot.? 
Mr. Polachek^'Yps. 

Mr. Douglas — Therefore the boy is under the 
foreman, and not the Union. The foreman is re- 
sponsible for that boy. 

Mr. Kelly-TT-It . seems to me mutually advan- 
tageous — rather, it might be to the advantage of 
the printers or the Union to. agree, to, the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Polaehek, which simply means that 
.the. Union shall, certify to the boy's fitness, upon 
which certification he shall receive the maximum 
or minimum suggested in the Agreed Statement 
of Pacts. . , 1 . , , 

Mr. Oppenheimei^-Will the Publishers agree 
to, at>ide,by the decision of the Union in its cer- 
tification? tt they do we ■will accept it right now 
and settle the whole matter. 
Mr. Pol'achek^-Certainly. 

'Mr. Merrill — I would not want any other cer- 
tificate. 

,Mi^, Kelly— I do not think the printers would 
assume \o certify as to apprentices. 

Mr. Polaehek — It is to their interest to have 
good printers. ' 

Mr. Oppe^xh'eimer— We do not want poor printer's 
in our business. 

Mr. Kelly— i know that. I think it can be ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. Martin— We want good apprentices and 
we wan.t them certified to. 

Mr. Roiise— The point we call to your attention 
in regard to this certification is this: That this 
scale is now in full force and effect in the com- 
mercial ofllces. The scale was drawn by the 
employers themselves, and ' they have accepted it 
under the , same provisions covering the care and 
guidance alnd protection of the boys, and this 
in effect carries with it the careers of between 
eight,, hundred and nine hundred boys working in 
the commercial shops. Now, siirely, since that 
has been acceptable to the employers of between 
eight and nine hundred boVs, there should not 
be very much objection by the employers to about 
fifty odd, according to their o^wn statements. 

Mr. Polachek-^That just went irito effect ■with 
this new contract of January? 
Mr. Rouse — That is working very satisfactory. 
Mr. Polaehek— You cannot tell that in four 
months. 
Mr. Rouse— They are paying it now. 
Mr. Polaehek — ^It would not be time enough, 
Mr. Rouse: it is a question , of the effect on the 
boy, and you cannot tell that for the first, second 
or third year. 

Mr. Rouse— The boy, Mr. Kelly, goes to this 
school twice a week. One day on his own time 
and on the other day on the employer's time. ,He 
is under the constant scrutiny of a mertiber of the 
Union; who is a director of the school, who has 
two assistants. This boy's work is constantly in- 
quired into. Now, then, as Mr. Douglas truly 
says, the foreman of the composing room is the 
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judge of that boy's fitness to continue. If after 
six months he finds that that boy is a dullard 
and he cannot say that he will become a compe- 
tent printer it is the duty of the foreman, who 
has the sole power (the Union has not that power) 
to dispense with that boy's services and get a neW 
boy. The responsibility rests solely and com- 
pletely, so far as that boy Is concerned, upon the 
foreman of the composing^ room, because he is the 
only man that has the power of hiring and dis- 
charging anybody. 

Mr. Polachek— If that is the case the foreman 
should have the right to say whether or not the 
boy should have the advance. We do not object 
to the scale. "We object to the iron-clad rule that 
each six months he should have the advance. 

Mr. Rouse— The foreman does have that power, 
and if we find he is not exercising the power 
justly we should have the right to dispute that 
power. 

Mr. Polachek — If they will write into that clause 
on the apprentices the fact that the foreman has 
the right to withhold that increase if the boy is 
not entitled to It we will accept it, 

Mr, Douglas^With this modification that he is 
not going to be the sole judge. "We can send 
ttiat boy to a school 

Mr. Polachek— We do not ask him to be the sole 
Judge. 

Mr, Marquart— Do I understand you to say that 
the Publishers will agree that after every six 
months when the boy is due for a raise the Union 
has to pass on his competency, and then you folks 
will agree? 

Mr. Polachek— Provided the boy is acceptable to 
the foreman. 

Mr. Marquart— In other words, you want him to 
pass a test before you give him that? 

Mr. Polachek— Exactly. 

Mr. Marquart — I agree. 

Mr. Kelly — I think that is fair, don't you, Mr. 
Oppenheimer? 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Sure, I will subscribe to that, 

Mr, Polachek— I do not think we should quarrel 
about the apprentice clause any more. I 

Mr. Martin— Let us get to something important 
now. 

Mr. Kelly— I think that concludes it, JD*. Martin. 

Mr. Douglas— Would it be permissible for the 
Union to submit a paragraph on that for your 
consideration, in conjunction with the Publishers, 
and draw it up in such a way that there would 
not be any misunderstanding? 

Mr. Polachek — ^Bring one in tomorrow morning, 
and let us pass on it and put it in. 

Mr. Kelly— With the understanding that we re- 
vert back to nothing else but that particular para- 
graph. 

Mr. Douglas— We can take it up when we 
reach their side. 

Mr. Polachek— Bring it up in the morning. 

Mr. Kelly— Bring it up again in rebuttal tomor- 
row and close your case. 

Mr. Rouse— I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean to bring a paragraph along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Polachek, agreed to 
by the printers, with respect to the apprentices. 
We understand about what we want. 

Mr. Polachek — And we can rectify it. 

Mr. Kelly- And then that thing will not be in 
dispute. 

Mr. Polachek— Yes. 

Mr. Kelly— We are so little at variance with 
each other on it it seems to me we can mutually 
agree upon that and eliminate it from the State- 
ment of Pacts. 

Mr. Polachek— That can be done in a few min- 
utes tomorrow morning if they bring in a draft 
along the lines we have suggested. 

Mr. Kelly— la that agreeable, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— It is perfectly agreeable to me. Will 
you draw that, Mr. Oppenheimer? 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Perfectly agreeable to us. 

Mr. Rouse— Is it the desire that I continue, Mr. 
Arbitrator, or do you want to adjourn? 

Mr. Kelly— How much more? 

■^J,i,?^°"^®~^ ^™ °^ P^&e 94. I have got a, few 
exhibits and then my conolusion. 

Mr. Polachek— I think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. ■«?V,^^~i,^*'^® ^*** eleven pages to read here. 

Mr. Kelly— What is that— your summing up? 

Mr. Rouse-That is the conclusion. I have got 
a few remarks to make here, 
take^? ^®"y-^°'«^ lon& in the morning will it 

Mr. Rousfr-It would take possibly an hour. I 
will await the Arbitrator's pleasure— continue or 
adjourn, just as you say. 

f^Lt K«"y-The Publishers seem to be anxious 
ind^^pVo^irfl^^'af^^^oTn.^""^ ^^^"' ^ ^'^ P^--"* 
di^fde,Mn KTuy.^"" agreeable to anything you 

Mr. Kelly— I think we will recess now until 
tomorrow morning at 10:30 6'clock. 



I (Whereupon at 6:30 the arbitration was ad- 
■ journed until tomorrow, May 19, 1920, at 10:40.) 

FOURTH DAY. 

>, New York, May 19th, 1920. 
10:30 A. M. 
Present— 

The Arbitrator and Parties as Before. 
The Arbitrator (Mr. William Kelly) called the 
meeting to order at 10:45. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Kelly, I am pleased to report 
that the Union has presented a clause to go into 
the apprenticeship section, which, with the single 
change of one word, is satisfactory to the Pub- 
lishers and covers the ground. If you care to 
read it, we will have it put into the record and 
put into the apprentice section of the contract. 
(Handing paper to Arbitrator.) 

Mr. Kelly— (After reading clause) That will 
settle it? 

Mr. Rouse— That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Kelly, let me suggest you 
put that in immediately after the table. 

Mr. Polachek— That would cover it. Let the 
table of wages stand and insert it immediately 
after the table of wag^. 

Mr. Kelly— I see, that is after the table of 
wages for apprentices? 

Mr. Polachek— ^Yes. 

Mr. Rouse — Yes. 

The clause is as follows: 

"It shall be the duty of the chairman to notify 
the foreman when an apprentice is entitled to 
pass from one of the above periods to another. If 
the foreman and chairman cannot mutually agree 
as to the apprentice's qualifications to be ad- 
vanced into the next period, the matter shall be 
referred to the Committee on Apprentices, whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the qualifications 
of said apprentice to ascertain if he meets the 
necessary requirements called for in the several 
classes of work specified for each year of his ap- 
prenticeship, after which the Committee shall 
report their findings to the foreman and the 
chairman, which shall in all cases be binding and 
final." 

Mr. Rouse— That is acceptable to the Union, 
Mr. Kelly, with the understanding that the ac- 
ceptance of this carries with it the wage scale 
as proposed. 

Mr. Polachek— Inasmuch as your scale is only 
on pCTcentage, it has got to. That settles every- 
thing in the apprentice section, with the excep- 
tion of the number of apprentices. 

Mr. Kelly— Maybe if you get together on that 
you might settle that too. 

^ Mr. Rouse— The best way to settle that is to let 
offices that are entitled to them now avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the contract, which 
they do not. 

Mr. Polachek— We have all that the Union 
gllpws. 

Mr. Kelly— That is not a hard and fast rule, 
is It? 

Mr. Polachek— Yes, it has always been a hard 
and fast rule. 

Mr. Kelly— I cannot understand why the Tele- 
ffraph, for example, would be permitted to ex- 
ceed its quota. 

Mr. Rouse— It is not up to its quota. 

Mr. Polachek— It is not -up to its quota. 

Mr. Rouse— It only has two apprentices and they 
have fifty-two journeymen. The Eagle is under 
its quota. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rouse says that we ought to 
make all our members take all they are entitled 
to. We cannot do that, but all the large news- 
papers are taking all th^ are entitled to, and 
asking to put on more. 

Mr. Kelly— Is there any addition asked by any 
of the publishers? y 

Mr. Polachek— The American and World want 
them. 

Mr. Rouse— The point I made yesterday. Mr. 
Kelly, was this: That the Publishers are request- 
ing an additional number of apprentices, or that 
the ratio be increased, and the figures that thef 
have presented to you disclose the fact that they 
themselves are not now availing themselves of the 
rights guaranteed to them under the present con- 
tract. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Rouse, that is, that some are 
not? 

Mr. Merrill— Some are not. 

Mr. Rouse- It proves conclusively the contention 
of the Union that the newspaper office is not a 
proper or fit place to train a boy. We who are 
skilled in the craft know that, and these gentle- 
men are as conversant with it as we are; that 
owing to the hurry and strain and bustle in a 
newspaper composing room they cannot give 
sufficient time and sufficient effort to equip boys 
tm>roughly. the same as they do in book and job 
Offices, where they have unlimited time, where 
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there is not the hurry and the hustle incidental 
to the production of a newspaper. When your 
newspaper is producing several editions during 
the day it is just like a battleship in action* 
every man is on his tip toes from the time he 
starts to the time he quits, and the proof of it is 
that the Standard Union won't have any ap- 
prentices, because they recognize that fact. The 
Morning Telegraph is entitled to at least three 
Mr. Kelly— Three all together? 
Mr. Polachek— Fifty-two men, that would be 
only three. 

Mr. Rouse— And the Eagle was entitled to three 
more, according to the figures disclosed. As a 
matter of fact, the foreman would testify to that. 
At one time the_ Publishers and the Union 
mutually agreed to abolish apprentices altogether 
in newspaper offices^ and it was directly at the 
request of the Union, some years later, that it 
was re-established, and then they put the limit 
at four to an ofQce. 

Now they have six at the present time, and 
»x is as many as any newspaper office in this 
city can honestly take care of, and they know 
it just as well as we do. 

Mr. Keller— I would like to bring up a point 
here to the Arbitrator: The ratio of apprentices, 
according to the section as drafted by the Pub- 
lishers, calls for one for every fifteen journeymen 
employed in the office. In the office where I am 
employed we have 210 journeymen, situation 
holders. According to this section, as drafted by 
the Publishers, we would be entitled to fourteen 
apprentices. Now, out of those 210 regular situa- 
i^on holders, there are only, we will say, 35 em- 
ployed in the department where an apprentice can 
learn his trade. Those 35 men would have to 
take care of fourteen apprentices. Under our 
rules an apprentice cannot work on a machine 
until the last six months of his apprenticeship; 
consequently those men should not be taken into 
consideration when the question of ratio is taken 
up, because apprentices can only he employed in 
one department of the office, which is the hand 
part. That is the branch of the business that 
we aim to teach an apprentice ; so it is not 
feasible to employ 14 apprentices with 35 journey- 
men, because they will not have an opportunity 
to learn the trade, "We believe that the ratio of 
apprentices, as we have drafted the section, 
covers the needs and the necessities of the office; 
and that at the same time we will be able to 
teach an apprentice the business. 

Mr. Rouse — Supplementing Mr. Keller's remarks, 
I want to say that that is the vital question on 
this apprentice thought; for ins^nce, if you 
will pardon me, Mr. Kelly, it is the purpose of 
the Union to make printers first and operators 
afterwards. 

Now, to operate a linotype machine, I mean 
just simply to sit down to that machine and 
manipulate the keyboard. But the Union, in 
teaching a boy his trade, wants him to be a 
thoroughly qualified workman, in the old way 
that we of the old school were brought up in, 
that is, to set type by hand, and then, in the 
last period of his apprenticeship, we want him 
to operate the linotype machine. The better the 
printer, the better the linotype operator. 

Now, as Mr. Keller has very well pointed out, it 
IS impossible to increase the ratio of apprentices 
because the number of hand men in a newspaper 
composing room to-day is very small in com- 
parison to the number of operators. The opera- 
tors are the predominant element in newspaper 
composing rooms. 

Mr. Kelly— Let me ask a question, Mr. Rouse. 
If, for example, one office should fail or neglect 
to avail itself of the proposition of one in fifteen— 
and let us take a concrete case. Say that the 
Standard Union of Brooklyn was against the hiring 
of apprentices but directly across the street, the 
Eagle, with an altruistic purpose in educating and 
encouraging these boys, was desirous that they 
have one in fifteen, why could not they avail 
themselves of the quota that was offered to the 
Standard Union, and exhaust that, if necessary? 
It would not be injuring the Union. It would 
hot, to my mind, serve anything other than a 
laudable purpose, because if the Union is only 
recruiting so many men, and one office does not 
avail itself of its quota, why should the other 
office be denied taking that up, so long as it does 
not impair the proposition, or contract of the 
Union with the Publishers. Now, of course, I 
put that in a rather crude way, but I think that 
you understand what I mean. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— I understand what you mean, 
Mr. Kelly, but your question has been answered 
before you put it, by Mr. Keller. He has shown 
you that apprentices can be taken care of by 
only a few men, as compared with the total of 
an office. We will say this very ^aper, the 

Eagle that you speak of 

Mr. Kelly— I only say the Eagle 



that, ^e Eagle is entitled to how many-foul' ' 
Mr. Rouse— Five. * 

*v.-'^'*«**^^i'®^^?J°^®^'^^® ^^9le, say, has five, and 
the Standard Umon is entitled to how many? 

O^enh^imln^''"^ ^'^ "°' "'^"^ ^^^ ""°^^- ^^■ 
Mr. Oppenheimer-What are they entitled to? 
Mr. Lester Jones— Seventy men, four, anyway 
Mr. Oppenheimer-The Standard Union is entitled 
p«^?. ■• ^'lYf, P^position amounts to this: If the 
f^^i-^J^ ^^}^l^^o\° J'^^J ^"<* **^« standard Unim 
IZl^^^'j^^^ ^^^ Sianttord UMon does not take any, 
tnL ♦X^^ ^?"^^ ^^""^r V^^ '^^^^ to take those four 
that the Standard Union does not take- that is 
your proposition? 
Mr. Kelly— Tes, 

_Mr. Oppenheimer— That would give the Eagle 
nine. According to our statement, it is all the 
t>agle can do to teach their five. Now, to put 
four more into the Eagle office, they could not 
teach any of them; that is the point. 

T 7?' ■^^i'^T"'^®"' "^*^^t I meant by that is, that 
I thought, if, for example, there were 9,000 mem- 
bers of Typographical Union No. 6. and that they 
say each year that the quota for the various news- 
papers, on the basis of one in five, is so many, 
if one paper does not avail Itself of that proposi- 
tion and another paper was anxious to do it, why 
would not the Union grant that concession? 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Because, Mr, Kelly, there is 
no fear of a dearth of printers, as we have shown 
you and told you that there are 800 apprentices in 
the book and job branch. And, mind you, when 
an apprentice becomes a fuU-fiedged journeyman 
he does not confine his activities to the branch of 
the trade that he learned his business in; that Is 
a great many of the book and job apprentices 
come into the newspaper field. So there is no 
dearth of apprentices whatsoever. We have 800" 
of them in the book and job branch. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Kelly, I would like to point 
out the fallacy in the arguments' presented, which 
I think is only fair. You see, if a newspaper 
office is entitled to six apprentices, which is the 
maximum under the old contract, and the ap- 
prentice term was five years, obyiously all the six 
apprentices won't be In the hand-set department 
that Mr. Keller talks about at the same time, 
because you cannot have more than the six ap- 
prentices, and one may be in his fifth year and 
two may be in the starting year and the other 
three in the years between; don't you see? ■ So 
that it really would not be such a load on the 
office when you come to think of it. Suppose an 
office like Mr. Keller cited— he happens to be in 
our own office, so we will take that office as an 
example. 'Suppose under this arrangement we 
were entitled to the 14 he mentioned on the basis: 
of five years' operation; that would be, If you 
rotated and divided evenly, three each year— three 
the second year, and three in the third, and three 
in the fourth year, and so forth; so it does not 
present such a serious problem from that stand. 

Mr. Keller— But the apprentice had to be em- 
ployed on another branch of the business, namely^ 
on the machine, in the last six months of the 
apprenticeship, and the Publishers do not provide 
in their scale for even that concession that the- 
Union has given. I am arguing from a point 
that we want to teach the boys the trade that 
come Into the newspaper office. At first it is hard. 
We know it. The members of the- Union employed 
in newspapers know, from the exacting kind of 
work that they are called upon to perform, and 
know the specified time given to perform suclr 
work, that they are unable to teach these boys 
the trade properly; and what we want to do Is, 
if we have to employ apprentices, to turn theni' 
out printers at the end of five years; and it is a 
.physical impossibility to turn out 14 apprentices 
as printers in the New York Sun office in the 
course of five years, and I know it. 

Mr. Rouse— Or any other newspaper office. 

Mr. Polachek— I would suggest to the Arbitrator, 
in order not to permit th<; office to be loaded up- 
with first-year apprentices, that while removing 
the limitation, and holding it merely to the Pub- 
lishers' suggestion of 15 to 1, he could specify- 
that there be no more than a certain number in- 
the first year at any time, which would obviate, 
I think, the objection of Mr. Keller. ' 

Mr. Rouse— I want to disabuse the mind of the 
Arbitrator, if he has such an opinion, that it is 
the purpose of the Union to restrict apprentices 
In newspaper offices for any other purpose than 
for the good and welfare of the industry. Our 
sole purpose in objecting to the increase is based 
on absolutely Irrefutable grounds; that it Is a 
physical Impossibility to qualify hoys for compe- 
tent journeymanship in any number after a period 
of five years in a newspaper composing room. 

Again I must reiterate that If it was necessary 
to prove our contention we could prove innumer- 
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iaJble .ba'ses, and lU'dict the Publishers very severely 
for their laxity, and present cases that are har- 
jowing in their details. I j know it may sound 
.rather hard, but nevertheless it is true that we 
could ^6 to work and point out to you case after 
case where boys have come to the fifth year and 
are cast adrift, by these very , offices, that have 
taught them. Mr. Polachek is conversant with 
these facts. They have been brought to his atten- 
tion, and I do not think I want to bring them to 
the attention of the Arbitrator^ but I do want to 
disabuse the Arbitrator's mind, if supji an imr 
pressibn prevails, that it is t^e intent or purpose 
of the. Union to restrict ,boys learning the ;trade, 
6.nd, to prove that, I will just read you the ,cla,use 
in the book and job scale: "In. book and , job 
o5\oes apprentices I may bp, ; employed, in,, the ratio 
of one to every seven men, or, a majority fractipn 
thereof, but no more than ten apprentices shall 
be permitted in any office." 

Now, that proves , , conclusively that the Union 
encourages the , apprenticeship system for the fill- 
ing of, the depleted, ranks each year. The book 
and job, office is, t^e only office, where a boy today 
can enter, the tr^de and qualify ,thoroughly,4n all 
the branches, , because they have the time; they 
have the opportunity to teach these boys. They 
2have facilities to qualify them in every particular. 
-Now, there the ratio is oiie to seven;, but ,the, em- 
ployers there agree that, no matter, how large the 

■ office, the limit should, be ten. 

Mr. Kelly — What is the limit in the newspapers? 

Mr. Polachek— Six. 

Mr. Rouse — Six. The limit should be ten for the 
"book and job offices in this city employing over 
"200 men, and they are only entitled to ten ap- 
prentices. Why? Because they know to carry 
^any imbre than that something niust be taken 
away from e^ch boy,; that they, cannot bes, properly 
trained; or, in, .other words, they are in Uie way 
■of the journeymen. 
. Mp. . Wiley — We -have over 200 men, and are en- 
ititled to six. 

^r. Rouse— Correct. And in book and. job of^oes 
■they are limited to ten. 

Mr, Kelly— Suppose the Times wanted ten, as 
4ong as the general quota , had not been exceeded, 
IMr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse — The Times could not turn out ten 
-qualified apprentices. 

Mr, Douglas — We , had this same argument with 
the book ,and job' employers on our last scale. 
"They maintained that we , were not turning out 
■-enough apprentices. We then started a survey 
■Of tl^is city to find out where this complaint came 
■from, and we discovered in offices that "vjrere en- 

■ titled., to ten apprentices they only had four; and 
jthe employers themselves admitted that that was 

■the case. When we showed, them that that was 
the, case, and that .the law . as we had it in our 
' book was right, for the reason that they were not 
"taking advantage of our scale . provisions. They 
never argued for a . minute that . because, one office 
■did not have its quota another office could-borrow 
■that quota ,and put it, in,, for this reason: 'V?',e 
work on the same , principle as the schools work on. 
We .believe that there should be only so many 
boys, in, a class; and we believe -that the teaching 
'Of that boy must come under a certain number 
of men, as Mr. Keller has explained to you. 
, I Now, we have a law even in this book at the 
present time, to show that we are not stopping 
-apprentices; but we want them to be printers; 
and for your benefit, Mr. Arbitrator, I want. to 
read this section ,that we have in this scale, 
showing it is good printers we want and we want 
them turned Qutfropi a gpod printing office. 
, "No office shall be, entitled to employ an ap- 
prentice, unless it, has, the ,equipment necessary to 
pnable proper instruction being, giyen the ap- 

?rentice in the several classes of wqrk to be 
aught each year, as agreed upon in this con- 
tract." We maintain that under the best condi- 
-tiqns the newspapers of New York city are not 
equipped to turn out good printers, and for many 
years we did not have an apprentice in a news- 
taper office for that very reason. It was the 
Union itself that gave them the apprentices again 
P,™'"^"^ request. Some of , the employers said: I 
We cannot even teach a given number in the \ 
office, and we do, not want them," and that is the ' 
condition of the trade in New York city. 

Mr. Polachek— I dp not understand what possible 
-equipment we could lack in our offices to make a 
,thproughly^opd printer; and furthermore. I will 
say this: That if a bright young man comes into 
a newspaper composing room and learns the work 
of a newspaper printer, I think he has got as 
good a tra-de as any man in that business can 
■W.^T.^'^tn ' \'° a good newspape): printer that 
man will never be put of a job as long as he lives- 
" he 18 not a good newspaper printer, he probably 
■would not be a good printer in any branch 

Mr. Rouse— Just answering the point that Mr 



Polachek has made as to equipment, we had the 
Publishers admit very pointedly yesterday that 
the bulk, of the work was ■ machine work^ ■ either 
pn the linotype machine or the monotype^ machine. 
Now, , we point out to the Arbitrator, that the 
boy dpes not go to thai work until the last six 
months of his apprenticeship. We, also point out 
to the, Arbitrator, speaking on the point of equip- 
ment, that there is the non-distribution system 
prevailing in all the newspaper composing, rooms, 
where the type is set either on the monotype or 
linotype, aiid is not flistributed again but thrown' 
into the metal pot &i^d fiarned out into metal slugs, 
to be put into the metal pot of either one of thes^ 
machines.. In a book and job office,' that is en- 
tirely different. One of the things that was nec- 
essary and is necessary to a good printer is to bp 
a good distributor. They know ' that., A man to 
distribute type has Just as much of an art as' h« 
has to set type. 

That is a lost art In a newspaper office today 
ah absolutely lost art, and it so foAows in hand 
work, that the men that are in the newspaper 
offices are the highly skilled men that come from 
the book and job offices, as I have pointed out 
ahd the highly trained and the cream of the pro- 
fession jgb 'tp the newspaper 'Offices. They know 
that, and the book and job ennpioyers concede that 
Why ? ' ' Because there has always been a hlghe^ 
scale prevailing there, because of the higher skill 
dPmahd^d of the work of a newspaper worker 
The equipment is not there; that is beyond con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Kelly, I -want to call your at- 
tention to this fact in relation to the difference 
betweeh newspaper apprentices and book and Job 
apprentices. In most of the newspaper offices 
they nave what they call a copy man, and he 
marlra the copy the way the type is to be set, 
and that boy in' his a,pprentioeship would take 
copy that is marked -Out for him, and he sets it 
In a book and Job office he will go up and get a 
job from the foreman. It may be a letter head 
It may be an ad for a magazine, or something of 
that kind, and the boy has got tp set that ad with 
Ills own intuition. Nobody else tells him what he 
has got to do. He has got to do it himself. We 
nave, in our laws, that where a boy has served 
four years 'and is going into the fifth year period 
he must pass an examination as to whether he is 
at to go into that period; and time ■ and again 
when we sehd him to this school to iiass the ex- 
amination, we find that he cannot pass. They 
have got to go through the formula of laying out 
what we call forms; which they do not liave in a 
newspaper office^ For Instance, a book is laid 
out m leight'-page, or twrelve-page, or sixteen-page 
form. He has got to know the size of the paper 
when it is shown him; what size that form is go- 
ing to take, and the margins between each page. 
The boy in_the newspaper office never learns that. 
you can take a book and job printer and put him 
on a newspaper, and inside of a week he will be 
a newspaper printer; but you cannot take an ap- 
prentice boy that learned his trade on the news- 
paper and put him in a bobk' and job office, and 
go ahead with it, because he would be at a total 
loss unless hB had that experience. 

Mr. Keilei>-To show that -we are endeavoring to 
make printers from apprentices we have added a 
new section, which provides that "in the fifth 
year an apprentice shall be employed at full time 
on floor work, and after the first six months 
may practice on machines, and during the last 
three months may be allowed to set live matter on 
the machine." 

That is a systems that the Publishers never had 
before, Heretotore we did not allow apprentices 
to work on machines, that is. set live matter. 
Now, we give them the last six months of their 
apprenticeship to set live mattei^matter which 
comes into the newspapers— which will tend to 
niake a proficient printer, an all-around printer, 
of an apprentice. Heretofore they were unable to 
learn the machines- until after they had served 
their apprenticeship, and then they had, you 
might say, to do it still on their own time. Now 
We are providing for those boys to become ma- 
chine^ operators also, which will work to the 
benefit of the Publisher. 

Mr Polachek— For the purposes of this argu- 
ment the Publishers are quite willing to admit 
the contention of the Union that the work In the 
job offices is more complicated and is more intri- 
cate. Nevertheless, we stilli maintain every man- 
ner of equipment and opportunity exists in the 
newspaper office for the education of perfectly 
good newspaper printers, If they want to avail 
themselves of it. 

Mr. Douglas— We will admit that for a news- 
paper, printer, 

Mr. Kelly— What I want to get at is this, Mr. 
Douglas: That if the Union, for example, decrees 
that there shall be one apprentice to every fifteen 
members of the JJniipn, that substantially is as It 
is now, is not that so? 
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Mr. Oppenheimer— No; to every fifteen members 
worWne In an office, ana not of the Union ' ^ 

Mr. Rouse-rNot of the Union. 

Mr. Wiley— Employed; fifteen employed printera 

Mr. Kelly-What would be unfair In my atiB- 
gestion? Assumlns that the present condition 
will obtain for the next year, tor example and 
that is, that there are some offlces which do not 
avail themselves of the proposition of the one in 
fifteen for an office; now, would there be any In- 
jury to the men In permitting an office to exceed 
that, so lone as the general quota is not ex- 
ceeded? That is what I am trying to s« at. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— We believe it would. We be- 
lieve that the quota as we have apportioned it is 
all that the office will atand; that is, all the office 
can take care of. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that we accept your proposition. Suppose 
we allowed- the Eagle four more apprentices' be- 
cause the Standard Union, which was entitled to 
four, had not availed itself of that privilege, and 
the Eagle now has nine apprentices 

Mr. Kelly— How many have you got. Mr 
Martin? 

Mr. Martin— We have six. 

Mr. OppenhelmerF7just for the sake of argu- 
ment, this is, Kow, suppose again, for argument 
sake,, next year the .Standard, Union changed its 
mind, and wished tp avail Itself of Its right to 
employ four apprentices, what would you do then' 
Mr. Kelly— That would be to the disadvantage 
of the Eagle. , 

Mr. Douglas-^Tou could not take them away 
again from the Eagle. Toil could not take them 
out. 

Mr. Kelly— Why could not that be done by mu- 
tual consent between the Publishers ' and the men? 
Coixld not that be done? 

Mr. House— Tou do not know the Publishers as 
well as we do, Mr. Kelly., 

Mr. Kelleiv-If the Arbitrator would decide that 
the Publishers were entitled to one apprentice, for 
every fifteen hand men employed in, a newspaper 
printing office, I believe' the Union would con- 
cede that. 
Mr. Dougla&^Abeolutely. 

Mr. Keller^^-Then we would be able to turn out 
a finished product, but not' one to every fifteen 
journeymen printers employed in the office 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Merrill said that would reduce 
the present conditions. 

Mr. Rouse— That proves our argument, Mr. 
Kelly, that they eanndt teach the boy properly. 
That proves our Contention. ' 

Mr. Kelly— I am a great fellow for persuasion 
and conciliation, If we can get anything' that way. 
Mr. Oppenheimer— Mr. Kelly, Mr. Merrill has 
clinched our argument right there. ' 
Mr. House— Absolutely. 

Mr. OPPenheimer^Mr. Kelly, Mr. Merrill told you 
that' if the quota was apportioned among the hand 
men ' alone, that would reduce the number of ap- 
prentices, and Mr. Merrill will not deny that It 
is from the hand men alone that the boy learns 
his trade, and therefore it clinches the argument. 
Mr. House — So far as hand-set type is concerned. 
Mr. Merrill— I won't admit that. 
Mr; Kelly— He won't admit that. 
Mr. House — Because the operators are working 
on the machines, and it is in the' ad room, if you 
read the contract. 

Mr, Kelly— If, fbr example, I say the Union has 
agreed or decreed that there shall be one appren- 
tice -tO' every fifteen journeymen in the Union 

Mr.- Oppenheimei^-In the office. 
Mr. Kelly— No, in the Union. 
Mr. ' Oppenheimer — Tou are making a proposi- 
tion of your own, 

Mr. Kelly— It ta Just simply a tentative proposi- 
tion. We will ,say it is a hypothetical case, an(J 
then, by mutual consent, between a committee of 
Publishers and the committee of the men, that the 
quota, now six in, ^an- office, can be increased to 
ten, what serious disadvantage would that be? 
Tour quota has not been exceeded. I am trying 
to show that the Union wants to be fair; that if 
an abnormal condition obtains In an office, and 
they seek that thing by mutual agreement be- 
tween the printers, aiid tlie Publishers, that that 
could be done. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— I do not believe It could be 
done and I do not believe It would be honest, tor 
this reason: Tou would bar the doors to appren- 
tices at some time or another. For instance, if 
the Union took up your proposition and made, a 
hile that for every so 'many members of the 
Union the Publishers were entitled to one appren- 
tice. Now, then, if a certain number of. offices 
did not wish to take advantage of that clause 
at one time, or another and these apprentices were 
apportioned to the other offices,' and the ' quota of 
apprenticeis Was filled according to the ' ttiember- 
ehip of the Union, later on new apprentices wish- 
ing to enter 'the business would be barred from ._.„ — __ , ^ 

entering at all because the Union would have Its 1 out yesterday, it Is augmehted by men coming; 



i!SiLi"'"^' ?".'y ^^^X. ■«<'"'«' ""e apportioned out 
among a certain number of offices 

, .V ■flf^y^^'tJ"',"* ^°y disparagement Intended 
of the Bmndard Union. For example, suppose that 
every office were doing the same as the Standard 
S,^« ^^ they were not availing themselves and 
were not reoruitmg apprfentlces would it be fair- 
again to the apprentice if several of the news- 
papers were not doing that and there was a limit 

a job? I am trying to be fair also. "■■ sol 

f= * ■ -«?°"fi°'?r^-'-'?t ™^ "*" y°^ attention to one 
fact, Mr. Kel y, that 1 think you do not realize. 
We will say m the book and job offlces the ap- 
prentices are one to seven or eight men, that does, 
not mean that they have, got to have eight men 
in there before they ha-ve an apprentice, becauss 
we have hundreds of offices In New- York city 
that empl^ only one or two men. Every one 
nL^f JkSS^^VI^™"!''"* *° ^° apprentice, every- 
i^l ™rif,®?V " ^^^y ''^™ on® °'^ ™ore men they 
are entitled to an apprentice. 

th^eof?^"^""^"" ™^^" ™® '° ^^"^^° °"' ^ "motion 
Mr. Douglas— Tea. 

Mr. Kelly— So that if they only had three regu^ 
lar men they could have an apprentice? ' , ' 

Mr. Douglas— Tes, sir. .and that' is where the 
large quota of apprentices comes from, because, 
we have a hundred' or more offlces in New York 
that have only one or two men working for them, 
yet m every one of these offlces there is- an ap~ 
prentice. ^ 

Mr. Kelly— 1 do not see that the Publishers, are- 
making any strenuous fight, even on my point; 
as long as the quota was the same: as 1 .say, 
suppose several papers decide: '''We won't ap- 
point an apprentice at all this year." If they 
can find a place with another office, and by agree- 
ment between the printers and the Publishers that 
can- be donev and we' can get together, or you. get 
together and' say; "Now, here the Standard Union- 
arid the Eagle and somebody else have not avaUed 
themselves ' of this, and yet we have so many 
apprentices and would like to get them a posi- 
tion," and' say your quota is only six, and we 
get together and by mutual consent we will say- 
this year,' ''All right, we will make your quota 
ten or nine,' or whatever it is." I do not see any 
serious harm, because the general quota is not 
bemg exceeded. 

Mr^ Douglas— Only In this way, Mr. Kelly, that 
it brings the teachers of the apprentices down to. 
the lesser number. Tou would have only two. 
men teaching the apprentice, and if the right 
proportion was there we would have seven or 
eight -men teaching that apprentice his trade. 

Mr. Kelly — On 'the. other hand, I am assuming; 
also that the business, is going to expand, and as 
the natural growth lOf things go on, only by mutual 
consent' between both , parties, , , understand. , I 
imagine I see i a dangerous, element in several 
papers getting together and saying, "Now, we- 
won't appoint :any apprentice this year or next 
year." If some, other paper wishes to be fair and 
says, "We are, willing to take the Standard Union 
or the, Telegra/pM; or some other paper that has-, 
not availed ' themselves of it," and if you men 
can get, ,. together , by , mutual consent and exceed 
the quota, in, an office I do not see there would 
be any disadvantage, and. it would , considerably- 
help the apprentice who cannot get a place. 

Mr. Keller — May I ask the Publishers 1^ there- 
are any particular newspaper offices in the city 
which ask for this increase — in- any particular 
office? . 
' Several Voices^Yes. 

Mr. Wiley— The Times would like to have more- 
apprentices. 

Mr. Polachek — A number of offices that have- 
their full ' quota have asked for more. 

Mr. Polachek — Mr; Martin wishes' to- correct the 
figures in the Publishers* report. He say^ the- 
Eagle has its full qubta of apprentices. ' Our re-, 
port does not so indicate. 
Mr. Kelly— All right. Go ahead, Mr. Rouse. 
Mr. Rouse — The proposition, as expressed by the 
Arbitrator, would be a conciliatory manner of 
adjusting this point, but we, as 'Printers, and they, 
as publishers, I thinks will agree that .the suggest 
tion named would be impracticable; in . other- 
words, , transferring, to what some ,- did not avail 
themselves of to, another office. It, w6uld not, work 
out. , It would cause friction to begin with.,. It 
would be unsatisfactory to the boy and would' 
not be a feasible way of meeting the question. 
Now, when , you speaik of one to every fifteen, 
members of the Union I p,ointed out very care- 
fully tha,t -we even go further tban . that , in, the, 
book and Job offices, , where we apportion one to- 
every seven Journeymen, ,, showing,, that it is the- 
Int^nt and purpose, of. the .Ut4.bn to k^ep a suffi-, 
cieht number of boys at the trade, to, augment 
the ranks rather, owing to death and men leav-. 
ihg the office and so forth, and then, as I pointed 



an from other cities and by men joining the Union 
from the non-union ranks. 

Now, the only place to properly train a boy 
thoroughly— because, as I have said, the time in 
which they have to do it— is the book and Job 
office. We do not restrict apprentices in news- 
paper offices, but we do hold them down to a 
minimum, so that the few boys who are there— 
a limit of six to an office— can receive proper 
training. That is as many as an office in New 
York city can properly turn out as workmen 
within a given period owing to the character of 
the work. The character of the work^ is so much 
in a rush that men have not the time to stop 
and give boys the necessary information. The 
foreman has not the time to give it to them, 
neither has his assistants, because it is work 
from the drop of the hat, and the boys naturally 
have to get what they can, in the best way that 
they can, in conjunction with the school. 
' Mr. Polachek— On this point, Mr. Kelly, I would 
like to read into the record the Eagle statement of 
the apprentice situation, if I may. It is only a 
few lines. 

Mr. Kelly— If there is no objection. 

Mr. Polachek— The Bagle says: "The statement 
has been made that the Eagle had only three 
apprentices when it was entitled to six" 

Mr. Martin— We have 90 men, 90 positions now. 

Mr Kelly— That would be six. 

Mr! Polachek— "When this report was made it 
was true; but the fact that we do not have six 
apprentices was not our fault. Some of our ap- 
prentice boya did not return from the service. So 
far as the Eagle is concerned, we want all the 
apprentices of the right sort that we can get, and 
we are willing and anxious- that these young men 
should be properly trained and encouraged to be 
first class workmen. Some of our best men were 
apprentices in the Eagle, and some of them hold 
semi-executive and executive positions in the 
office today. Mr. Berry received his training in the 
Eagle office, and today his assistant foreman, 
whose father worked in the news department, 
received his training in the Eagle composing room, 
and today he is in charge of the night force, and 
other graduate apprentices are good workmen, and 
we are proud of them, and we want as many 
more like them as we can get." There is the 
attitude of the office. 

Mr. Kelly — ^And there is the paper across the 
street that does not want any at all; so that, as I 
say, if by mutual consent, without exceeding the 
general quota, that can be done your conditions 
are just the same. You could say to the Eagle, 
"We won't furnish any," but if by mutual con- 
sent they can show that can be done I think 
there is no serious harm in it. 

Mr. MarQuart— My suggestion is this, that the 
Publishers accept — they have agreed to this new 
section here mutually — why do not the Publishers 
accept- the Union's side of the statement of tacts 
in regard to the apprentices, and then if they 
think they can do anything more with the ap- 
prenticeship system appoint a committee from 
both sides .and go over this question and find out 
if the Union is not perfectly justified in making 
the statement that a good printer must come 
from a newspaper office. And let them with the 
committee of the Union go over that and find out 
if that is not the fact. From my point of view, 
from my\ experience, I have served fifteen years 
in a book and Job office. I went directly from a 
book and job office into a newspaper office, and I 
know whereof I speak— a good printer comes from 
the Job office, and. Just as Mr. Douglas says, a 
job man can go into a newspaper office and make 
good on the Instant. Not so the other way 
around, because he does not get a chance. He 
dOTS not get the equipment in the newspaper 
office to become a good printer, especially in the 
hand work, and that Is where the good printer 
comes from, the hand. And if my suggestion is 
?'o^?S=t°°*'i '.^'1" *^?, Publishers ought to agree 
to that, and that will settle the whole matter 
toe ""'' ^°^ hands, at least at this 

^J^'i^ ^?}"^^^^~l """'^ not agree to that from 
the Publishers' standpoint, because I submit that 
In a conference between the Union and the Pub- 
Ushers on this point, on which we are at con- 
siderable variance, the argument will be v just 
1=?".,,=?° i* i^ proceeding here, and we would 
get Just about as far; so that I think, being in 
the Agreed Statement of Facts, and being brought 
before the Arbitrator, it had better be lift there 
„v ^- y^''^^^ disagee with the gentleman in 
■what he has Just said, because in conference be- 
fore we came to the Arbitrator they had already 
agreed to the number of apprentices there. They 
?w ^'™^y agreed in conference with us that 
that ratio was all right. 

Mr. Polachek— We did agree not to flght for the 
change because of other things we we?e flghtini 



Mr. Rouse— They have agreed to a number of 
these sections they are now asking you to change 

Mr. Wiley— We would like more apprentices 

Mr. Marquart— The fact the Standard VMon does 
not take advantage of the apprenticeship system 
proves conclusively that the Union is right. 

Mr. Douglas— And to prove that Mr. Marquart's 
assumption is a fair assertion, I would refer you 
to the book and job scale, paragraph 76, where we 
had several conferences 

Mr. Rouse— There is another vital point. 

Mr. Douglas— vyyhere we had several disputes 
over the scale of apprentices contained In the 
book, and it was finally decided that a Joint com- 
mittee composed of five members of the Union 
and five members of the Printers' League section 
get together and go over the apprenticeship propo- 
sition, and see if they could not come to some ar- 
rangement and have it straightened out. 

Mr. Kelly— I think so. I think that something 
ought to be done to favor the office which is seek- 
ing more apprentices, as against the paper that 
does not want them, and won't do anything. I 
can see a very dangerous proposition. If a com- 
bination, for example, of Publishers would get 
together— which is highly Improbable, by the way— 
but yet there is a possibility of that being done. 
Now, to the generous paper, or generous publisher! 
who is willing to put these boya on, it seems only 
fair that if the Union can get together with them 
on it— we only have one specific case of it here, the 
Times, which is seeking additional apprentices- 
but why not by piutual consent, or as Mr. I}oug- 
las says, get together on some kind of a basis 
and work out some kind of a proposition that 
would be advantageous both to the men and the 
Publishers and also to the apprentices? 

Mr. Bouse— Meeting the Arbitrator's suggestion 
that if they will withdraw the proposition in re- 
gard to the ratio of apprentices at this time, I 
am willing to suggest there go into this contract a 
section reading as follows: 

"A Joint Apprentice Committee, composed of 
three representatives from the Publishers' Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York and tliree repre- 
sentatives of Typographical Union No. 6, shall be 
formed to study, investigate and report and dur- 
ing the life of this agreement act to seoure en- 
forcement of the conditions outlined in this agree- 
ment covering apprentices. The committee shall 
have full power and authority at any , time during 
the terms of apprenticeship to cancel the ap- 
prenticeship of an apprentice who does not show 
aptitude and proper qualifications for the work 
This committee shall meet Jointly at the call of 
the chairman of each committee, at such time 
and place as may be determined by him." 

If they will withdraw their request for addi- 
tional apprentices at this time I would be very 
glad to have that section written into the con- 
tract, and during the next year meet jointly with 
three representatives of the Publishers and make 
an inquiry and a study of this question for the 
purpose of, at the expiration of the contract, 
meeting the conditions as they confront us by such 
a study. 

There is a clause now in the contract between 
the Employing Printers" Association and Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6. And if they are honest 
in their suggestions they cannot object to such a 
course, as then they will be in possession of data 
that they gained by their own Investigation; not 
in possession of through a statement by the Eagle. 
The Publishers have put statements into their 
proceedings which are later corrected by the Eagle, 
and they really do not, as I have said repeatedly, 
know the conditions of their own composing rooms, 
by their own words and their own evidence. 

I will agree to that if they want to agree to It. 
If they will withdraw their proposition I will 
have such committee, glad to have It, inquire into 
this question and make an exhaustive study of It 
for a year. It is fair and honest to the boy that 
enters the craft to become a competent Journey- 
man. 

Mr. Martin— I think, Mr. Kelly, if I may be 
allowed to interject a remark, that the statement 
we made there regarding our report of three ap- 
prentices is correct, the boys having returned 
from the service, and we could not get appren- 
tices anyway, and we could not throw those boys 
out, and do not want to; so when they came back 
they were reinstated. The report was absolutely 
acciu-ate, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— I think your subsequent statement Is 
inaccurate, too, Mr. Martin, for the simple reason 
that you have Just outlined, putting three ap- 
prentices out as Journeymen within the last three 
months. 

Mr. Martin-And. Mr. Chairman, the foreman 
has had positive instructions, and I took him up 
on it, to see if we have the full number of ap- 
prentices. Some of our best men have graduated 
from our force, and we think It only right that 
the young fellows that come into the Eagle office 
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should have the chance to leam the trade, and 
learn it right, and we go to any extent to help 
them. 

Mr. Rouse— It is also a fact that within the last 
two or three months the ISagle has had three boys 
graduate from apprenticeship to journeymanship. 

Mr. Martin— Under the conditions which the 
Union imposed, their term in the service was con- 
sidered to be time in the office, and we were prac- 
tically willing to do it. 

Mr. Rouse— And they passed the examination. 

Mr. Martin— Whether they passed the examina- 
tion or not, we said the boys served in the service, 
and we put them up whether they are qualified or 
not, and Mr. Freeman, the foreman of the com- 
posing room, will verify what 1 say. 

Mr. Polachek— In regard to Mr. Rouse's sugges- 
tion of a committee, we are in entire accord with 
him and will be willing to have such a committee, 
but we do not think the appointment of such a 
committee should postpone action on the number 
of apprentices for another year. 

Mr. Rouae— It should be postponed when they 
show such woeful lack of knowledge of their own 
conditions. The Union has'^placed before the Ar- 
bitrator an honest and true statement of facts. 
We have demonstrated by their own figures that 
they are in ignorance of the composing room con- 
ditions, that they get their information nerfunc- 
torily, so to speak. A demonstration of it is just 
what Mr. Martin has proved here this morning, 
to Justify themselves in other ways, that does not 
enlighten the situation. The facts are there and 
the evidence is irrefutable, and w^e know from 
practical experience as men and also as crafts- 
men that it is the duty of the employer when he 
takes a boy Into his composing room to teach him 
the trade; that that boy should be taught as thor- 
oughly as any man could be taught, and we know 
that they do not do it, and we have positive 
proof of that. 

We have any number of boys now that have 
graduated from the composing rooms of newspaper 
offices. When they do become journeymen, they 
go at the foot of the priority list. They do not 
get situations right away, but they are put there 
to compete with the other men, and what hap- 
pens? The foreman who has been derelict in his 
duties in teaching this hoy passes him up, and 
they do not get the required work that they 
should get. And there have been any number of 
instances where boys, after spending all of this 
time at the trade have been crowded out of these 
offices and have gone to other offices and could 
not make good; and some of them today are driv- 
ing milk wagons— as a matter of fact, get more 
money than printers— and they are in other lines 
of business. We could produce this evidence, but 
the facts are so harrowing, as I have said before, 
I do not want to do it; but the Publishers know it. 

Mr. Kelly— I think we have had a general un- 
derstanding on that thing now. I think you 
ought to proceed, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— We call your attention. Mr, Kelly, 
to page 96 of the Publishers' brief. The Pub- 
lishers say there, "The older among the regular 
weekly situation holders and those approaching 
the time when they would become superannuated, 
remain in the newspaper composing rooms on ac- 
count of the protection given by this priority law. 
The younger men are constantly leaving our em- 
ploy to accept positions as assistant foremen, 
heads of departments and for specialized work in 
the book and job offices. The Publishers are not 
able to recruit their forces except from their own 
ranks, and then only in accordance with the 
priority rule that the oldest man in line shall 
have the first opportunity." 

There is Just one point ' that I want to bring 
very forcibly to the Arbitrator's mind in what 
they say in that particular part of the brief. It 
is a well-known fact and cannot be refuted, be- 
cause they so stated 

Mr. Kelly— What has this to do with, Mr. 
Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse— It has to do with the general mis- 
statements that they have presented before you. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean, does this apply to any par- 
ticular thing that is in dispute? I Just want to 
find out, so that I can keep it in mind. 

Mr. Rouse— It applies to the general indictment 
that they are trying to present against the Union, 
showing that we are not giving them a fair re- 
turn for the money we should receive, and we are 
going to dispute those points. 

They speak of the superannuated. We have 
covered this point, and will cover it later; and I 
say here that the one point that they try to im- 
press upon you is the fact that gray hairs worry 
them. We have in the newspaper composing 
rooms of New Tork city a number of men that 



have grown gray in the service of the Publishers 
m the Woria ofiice, for Instance, you can go there 
and you will find men wearing a gold badge, 
known as the Quarter-Century Club, and some of 
them are the best men in their establishment, 
and they are trying to mislead you by such state- 
ments as they bring in here. 

Again they say "that the younger men are con- 
stantly leaving our employ to accept positions as 
assistant foremen, heads of departments, and for 
special work in the book and Job offices." We 
challenge that statement and demand the Pub- 
lishers to produce evidence to substantiate that 
claim. It is ridiculous; it is irrelevant, and it is 
untrue. 

They refer again, on page 97. to the "signs of 
the times," and to the mortality report for the 
year 1919, and I can but characterize their state- 
ments there simply as the shedding of crocodile 
tears. 

I present, as Union's Exhibit N, an editorial 
of the World, Tuesday, January 27th, 1920. It is 
entitled: 

"MR. MUNSEY'S MERGER. 
"The World cannot agree with Mr. Munsey's 
sweeping condemnation of the New York 
Herald, recently purchased by him, upon which 
he bases his conclusion that the only way to 
save the property is to consolidate it with the 
Bun. 

"We have the new owner's word for these 
assertions 'In later 'years the Herald has 
lacked manly vigor' ; 'it has given place in 
the race for supremacy'; 'its printing plant la 
archaic and worn to the breaking point'; 'it 
has no home, or will have no home in another 
, fifteen months' ; by amalgamation with an- 
other newspaper 'it will have the advantage 
of the Bun's fine organization.' 

"Notwithstanding this unfavorable view of 
his latest acquisition, Mr. Munsey must know 
that the Herald today is in no such state of 
decreptitude as was the World when it came 
into the possession of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
in 1883. What high purpose and commanding 
ability did for the World is a matter of record. 
There is reason to believe that on the much 
more promising foundation of the Herald a 
success perhaps as notable might by wise man- 
agement have been gained. 

"The merger of the Bun and the Herald may, 
as Mr. Munsey says, result in 'one very great 
newspaper.' We wish him well in his under- 
taking, but the product will not be either the 
Bun or the Herald. In their time both of these 
newspapers were institutional. Whatever their 
decline may have been from the standard of 
Dana and the Bennetts, complete restoration 
under proper direction was always possible. 
What Mr. Munsey has done for the Bun he or 
somebody else might have done for the Herald. 
"New York journalism is to be emphatically 
the poorer by the loss of two such historic 
entities. In the case of the Herald its elimina- 
tion is a tragedy. The excellence of the sur- 
viving publication, no matter how pronounced, 
will hardly be a compensation for the removal 
of landmarks that^ought to have endured." 
(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit N.) 

Mr. Rouse— When they say to you that they 
regret the mortality in all of this, and present an 
exhibit covering the papers that have ceased, it is 
with but one purpose— To impress you that there 
is a possibility of some of the papers in New York 
city suspending, and so forth. Now, here is an 
exhibit from their own associate, which shows 
conclusively that the purchasing of the Herald 
and the putting out of existence of that newspaper 
was a tragedy, in their opinion; and what is the 
purpose back of all this? Why, the most un- 
sophisticated member of society can read and 
know. The purpose of putting it out is to kill 
competition, and they know it. The Press went 
out; the Herald went out; Just so does the great 
trust throughout the country stifle smaller institu- 
tions; so is the purpose right here— to stifle, as it 
has done in other cities. For instance, Detroit, 
Michigan, with a population of almost a million 
souls, with one newspaper in that city— that is the 
purpose behind this. But the World is honest 
enough to expose Just what it was — a tragedy; 
and it was done to acquire and bring into one 
centralized spot a monopoly of the newspaper 
field. 
Mr, Polachek— Not a very harmonious monopoly. 
Mr, Rouse— Nevertheless, it is true. I charac- 
terize that as the shedding of crocodile tears. 

I Just wish to briefly call your attention to page 
98 where they say: "In its competition for ad- 
vertising, which disadvantage is caused entirely 
by this Union maintaining two different wage 
scales." They know that is an absurd statement. 
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ana they disapprove it themselves on page K")- 

Just compare, Mr. Arbitrator, these two stete- 
ments. On page 98 they say. las I have a^ea^ 
S,ld: "In its oompeUtion tor advertising, which 
disadvantage is caused entirely hy this Union 
maintaining two aWpfent wage .scales, and on 
page 100 they say: "And have omitted thousands 
and thousands of dollars' worth of advertismg." 
How can they justify those two statements? 

Mr. Polaohek— One is a general condition and 
the other is temporary and an economic situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Keller— Just now, ' Mr. Kelly, I desire to 
introduce some figures relative to the vast amount 
of advertising that the Publishers of New To^lc 

"Mr.^^5iy-Sqme do and some don't. There is 
complication in, that, too. , x,n i,«j 

Mr. Keller-The New York American published 
1,865,729 lines morein 1919 than it «d '° 1»1°-. ^„ 

The Brooklyn BagU published 2,902,344 lines 
more than in 1918. 

The Oommereial published 1.020,461 lines more 

The Evemmg Journal published 2,396,164 lines 

The Evening Mail published 650,021 more. 
The Evening Post 706,670 lines more. 
The Evening Sure 2,994,284 lines more than m 
1918. 
The Evening Telegram 1,386,175 lines. 
The Evening World 2.985,631 lines. 
The aioie 3.127.463 lines more. 
The HeraU 2.139.607 lines more. 
The StanOara VMon, 1,612,313 lines more. 
The Morning Bun 2,968,503 lines more. 
The New York Times 8,036,167 lines iiiore. 
Mr, Wiley-^We admit it with shame. 
Mr. Keller— The Tritune 3,967,210 lines more. 
The World 3.065,027 lines more. 
■ Making a grand total for the fifteen or sixteen 
newspapers affiliated with the Publishers' Associa- 
tion of ,39,823,747 lines more of advertising in 1919 
than they published in 1918. Does that show any 
poverty ? i 

Mr Polachek— The reason the Publishers smile 

is that in 1918 I merely have to state 

Mr. Keller— I will submit these figures which are 
compiled by the statistical department of the New 
York Evening Post, Ipc., and you already have a 
copy on file, I believe, which brings it iip to a 
later date than this. These are' the figures for 
1918 and 1919. 

Mr. Rouse— That is already submitted in evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Polas*iek— The , Publishers admit the correct- 
ness of that record. Nineteen hundred and eigh- 
teen was the last year of the war. wjhen adver- 
tising was practically at a standstill and every 
avenue of every channel of activity was diverted , 
to concentrate on war activities, and we admit , 
that ,we were starving to death in 1918, and thank 
God it did jiot continue through 1918. 
- Mr. Rouse-rYet your paper, the, 5«n,.,in, six 
months made over $200,000 in that period that you 
speak of. by the admission of one of your repre- 
sentatives, before you were associated with it. 

Mr. Polachek—Is that so ? I have not , such 
figures. ,,,,,,, 

Mr. Oppenheimerr-Another thing is this: , That 
while they,, admit this is true of 1918 and 1^19, 
they wiljC, hot deny that they are at present con- 
stantly omitting advertising from their pap,ers, 
not because of the shortage, of paper alone, but 
because they cannot print ail the advertisements 
that are coming iii. 

Mr. Keller— Along these lines I wish also to read 
a few figures relative to the circulations of these 
papers , which the Publishers in their statement 
of last, yefl,r.Baid on,, page 313: "The Union well 
knows, that the sources of revenue are in circula- 
tion apd its advertising pages." 

The newspapers since the negotiations of their 
last scale increased the price 100 per cent. Not- 
withstanding this lE^crease, seventeen newspapers, 
which I will enumerate, if necessary., all of which 
are members of the Publishers' Association, with 
the exception of the Brooklyn Daily Tiwi.es. in- 
creased — twelve newspapers increased their circu- 
lation 200,659. There were five papers which 
showed a total decrease of 14,610— five . papers; 
but the other twelve showed, an increase of, 200,659 
in their net circulation, notwlthsrtanding t^e fact 
that they increased ,the price of their paper, and 
which you have been told before, that in all like- 
lil\ood they,,:wlll further increase after this scale 
becomes operative, 

Mr. PolachekTT-May I a^k,. for the purposes of 
this record, what figures he uses for copipa^ison? 
Mr. Keliei^-I, will give you the figures, taken 
from,, the same sources which the other figures 
.were presented from— from the, statistical, depart- 
ment of the New York Evening , P.ost, Jnc. ■ 



Mr. Polachek— Compared with what years and' 

"^Mr Keller-^hls Is from October 1, 1918, to 
October 1, 1919. October Is a. month in which the 
Publishers file a report with the government as. 
to their circulation. These figures, I presume, 
are taken from the government report. 

Mr Pdlaohek— That Is a presumption. I am glad 
to put into the recoird the government reports, so. 
you need not worry. 

Mx Kellei^I will offer these In evidence as com- 
Ing from a member of the Newspaper Publishers' 
Association. 

Mr Rouse— And it Is the only statistical bureau, 
operated by the Publishers. ,„,„.. 
Mr polachek— Operated by the Evening Post. 
Mr! Rouse— But they can get service. 
Mr Polachek— We will put into the record the- 
government figures. I think that ought to be 
sufficient, i....^ . 

Mr Kousa— Mark that as a BPecial exhibit in- 
troduced by Mr. Keller. ^ „, ., .4,. ,,. 

(Here Mr. Kous& produced and filed with the- 
Arbitrator Union's Special Exhibit, introduced by 
Mr. Keller.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, on page 101 of the Publishers' 
brief, the second, paragraph. Mr. Kelly. "Thfr 
Union knew that the supply of print paper is 
limited since the Publishers have reduced the size 
of their papers, and have omitted thousands and 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising." I 
presented In evidence yesterday an evening paper 
published within the last week containing forty 
pages— the Evening World of May 7th. 
■Mr. Polachek— What has that got to do with it? 
The Evening Sun came out day after day with 
eight pages, and the morning at twelve for a 
period What are you trying to indict our 
statements for. when the facts' are' well known? 

Mr Kelly— Is there a general" understanding 
among the Publishers that they shall limit the- 
price? ' 

Mr. Polachek— How do you mean— limit it? - 
Mr. Kelly— Limit the pagep. 

Mr. Polachek— We have had constant confer- 
ences on curtailments. "We have out out all 
kinds of material out of the papers, and reduced 
the' size, wherever we could, because each man- 
had to consider his own business. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean it one paper, for example, 
is reducing to eight, and another one which is 
normally 24 pages, increases to 40. 

Mr. Polachek— That just happens to be due to 
the fact that tSie' New York World owns its own 
paper mill. We do not. 

Mr. "Wiley— The Evening World is not normally 
40 Cages; that is an exception. 

Mr. Keller— Mr. Polaichek, state how many 
columns of' advertisements you left out when you; 
published an eight-column paper. 

Mr. Polachek— We did not make any money on 
what we left out. 
Mr. Keller— Was that the fault of the Union? 
Mr. Wiley— That was due to the newspaper 
situation. , , , , 

Mr. Polachek— No, that was determined by the- 
paper situation entirely. 

Mr. Bouse— Since the Publishers have reduced 
the size of their 'papers, I produced the evidence- 
of a forty-page paper of May 7th, the Evening- 
World, which is unprecedented for an evening 
paper, showing the ' tremendous prosperity that 
the papers are enjoying. 

Now, then; I have also referred' In that same 
paragraph wheire they have stated that they have- 
omitted thousands and thousands of dollars worth 
of advertising, just to show Mr. Polachek what 
it really amounted to. and I am' going to read 
of the other things they say of themselves in th* 
public print, and then the indictment is com- 
plete. For instance. . here is a copy of a state- 
ment in the Evening Journal, Mr. Hearst's paper, 
before the Investigating Committee. It said: 

"The blame for the newsprint shortage was 
placed' on the 'newspapers by Mr. Hearst. 

"Second, the advertising in a newspaper can be 
materially condensed hy raising advertising rates, 
to , a poiiit where the newspaper gets the same 
revenue from' le^s space." 

Down on the bottom he says, "According to 
government reports the value of the dollar has de- 
preciated one-half.' Consequently, when a news- 
paper doubles its circulation rates and doubles its- 
advertising rates, it is not charging any more in 
actual money value than . it formerly did before 
the dollar depreciated." 

This is a very Illuminating article and I submit 
it as Exhibit 0- It is too long to read, but the 
Arbitrator can find but from that substantially the- 
Union's contention. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit O.) 
Mr. Rouse— Now, Union's Exhibit P. the New 
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York World of May 2nd, 1920, under date of 
Washington, May Ist, 1920. 

"UBGB DRASTIC CUT IN NEWSPRINT USE 

^'MUNSET PREDICTS 5 AND EVEN 10 CENT 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 

"WASHINGTON, May 1.— Five and even ten 
cent dally newspapers were predicted today by 
Frank A. Munsey, New York publisher. Ap- 
pearing before the Senate Committee investi- 
gating the newsprint shortage, he urged drastic 
reduction in the use of newsprint and govern- 
mental regulation both of the paper and the 
wood pulp sources. 

"William Randolph Hearst in a letter ad- 
vocated a twenty or twenty-flve per cent, cut 
in the size of newspapers, but he said he be- 
lieved the time for governmental regulation 
had passed. Mr. Hearst urged thAt publishers 
double both advertising and circulation rates, 
saying such action would automatically cut 
down the size and number of copies without 
reducing revenue. 

"The Government could not reduce news- 
print consumption by regulating the number 
of pages of papers admitted to the malls, Mr. 
Munsey told the committee, because scarcely 
any of the largo city dallies rely for their 
revenue on mail circulation. 

"Both publishers agreed the great Sunday 
editions of the city papers were inoportant fac- 
tors in the situation. Mr. Munsey advocated 
regulations limiting the Sunday editions to 
the size of the week-day issue, 'not more than 
twenty-four pages.* Co-operation between 
publishers to economize in the use of print 
paper would result in 'a total curtailment of 
twenty or twenty-five per cent, and would 
solve the problem , ' Mr. Hearst wrote. Mr. 
Munsey took an opposite view. He told the 
committee that co-operation could not be made 
effective because some publishers would not 
enter into an agreement. 

"Commenting on the spot market situation, 
Mr. Munsey said that when spot paper went 
to 12 cents a pound he ceased buying and 
relied on contract newsprint, for which he 
now pays 5 cents. 

"Asked by Senator Grona (Rep., N. Dak.) 
if it was not true that the small country pub- 
lishers had no contracts and were forced to 
rely on brokers buying on the spot market, 
Mr. Munsey said he believed such was the 
case, but added that many city publishers 
were in a similar situation." 
(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit P.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, Exhibit Q, from the Edtior 
and Publisher of March 13, 1920, by J. H. Mc- 
Kever, president of^the Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
American and News. 
Mr. Polachek— Where is that? 
Mr. Kelly— That is one of the wheat countri*^s. 
Mr. Rouse— Those are members of the Publish- 
ers* Association, their own people. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Polachek asked where Is Aber- 
deen. That is on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
i^ul Railway. 
Exhibit Q is as follows: 
"J. H. McKever; president Aberdeen, S. D., 
American and News: 

"Twenty or thirty great metropolitan news- 
papers have brought upon the little dailies 
and the country weeklies of the United States 
a paper famine that has already squeezed the 
life out of many, has forced them to prices 
■out of all proportion to their ability to pay 
and live and is slowly driving others toward 

"These newspapers have it within their power 
to end the paper famine and put the indus- 
try of publishing upon a sane basis. Drunk 
with selfish power and grabbing every dollar s 
worth of advertising they can get they plunge 
ahead with thirty and forty-page papers daily 
and seventy, a hundred and more pages on 
Sunday, while small papers everywhere scnmp 
and save and cut and trim their needs in the 
hope that they can weather the famine. 

"For a year these publishers in the big 
cities have been appealed to by their country 
brothers in the hope that they would hear the 
prayer and heed it. The association of big 
publishers has besought its own members to 
save paper but without avail. 

"Very well, then, let some stronger power 
step in. If this saving for the. sake of the 
many against the few cannot be brought about 
by mutual consent, then let the government 



time would help solve this famine, would en- 
able mills to catch up, and when the his pa- 
pers—stop bidding against each other for a 
surplus supply of paper, then the price will 
stabilize itself. 

"It seems to be time for -the government toi 
act.'* 
(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit Q.) 

Mr. Kouse — Now, Union's Exhibit R, the Edtior 
ani Puiliaher, March 27, 1920, which is as fol- 
lows: 

"PUBLISHERS DRIFTING ON HIGH PRICE 
TIDE. 
"By M. J. Lowenstein, 
"Business manager St. Louis Star. 
"(Written exclusively for Editor and PuilialVBr.y 
"As I see it, the white paper situation baa 
resolved itself down to this: There seems to 
be an unlimited volume of advertising and a 
very limited volume of white paper available, 
and three courses only seem open to the Pub- 
lishers. 

"First: To refuse all advertising that cannot 
be taken care of with the contract tonnage in 
sight. Or, 

Second: To reduce the amount of news and 
feattires to take care of the excess of adver- 
tising. Or 

"Third: Go ow' into the market and pay the 
spot price for the extra tonnage needed. 

"Experience has shown that few newspapers 
have arranged for enough newsprint to enable 
them to handle both the ordinary amount of 
news and features and all the advertising that 
is ottered them, and also that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to cut out enough news matter 
to take care of the additional advertising. 
The ultimate conclusion is, therefore, to reject 
advertising or to pay the additional price, and 
judging from the constantly advancing spot 
market quotations, it is evident that most 
publishers are accepting all the business offered 
them, even if it compels them to go out into 
the open market for their supply of newsprint. 
"So long as this condition continues we may 
expect an advancing market for spot paper, 
and it is clearly a Question of dollars and 
cents with the publisher whether lie can afford 
to pay the exorbitant price for paper and make 
a profit on the advertising. Per^nally, I be- 
lieve the policy of 'bulling' the spot price la 
a very unwise one and cannot be justified, even 
if there is a margin of profit on the advertising 
that is handled; but, as the decision must he 
reached by each individual Publisher, and aa 
there seems to be no possibility of concCTted 
action, I do not see any relief from exiting 
conditions in the near future. Advertisers haVe 
gone mad and they have swept the Publishers 
oft their feet and if the indications are as you 
think, for a 50 per cent, increase in the volume 
of advertisement this spring and fall, there 
is no improvement in sight, as the newspaper 
publishers have cut loose from their moorlnga 
and are going with the tide." 
(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit R.) 

Mr. Rouse— I have now an article by Mr. Ran., 
dolph Hearst. 

"But the publishing business is the only big 
business in the world where the obvious wis- 
dom of co-operation for mutual benefit has not 
been recognized." 
Proving my statements previously said from time 
to time in these proceedings. 

Mr. Polachek— That would argue we have not 
much of a monopoly. », . t i,= 

Mr Rouse— "It is a singular thing, but I be-, 
lieve true, that the average publisher— m the bis 
cities, anyway— spends more time in an ettort to 
injure his competitor than he does In mtelligent 
effort to benefit himself." This again clinches my 
ar GTument 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit S.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, Exhibit T, by Mr. Jason Rog> 
ers, publisher of the New Tork Glote: 

"For possible relief from shortage and rais- 
ing prices, I recommend an advance in retail 
price of one cent a copy all along the line, 
which would probably result in a fiat out qt 
10 to 15 per cent." 
Mr. Kelly— From what? I 1 

Mr Rouse — In the consumption of paper., 
Mr. Polachek- That ia by reducing circulation. 
Mr. Kouse— But it says: "Where there Is a will 
there is a way. The pity of it is that there are 
so many hypocrites and pretenders among the big 
wasters in the large cities, who gladly shed 
crocodile tears, but do not reform." 



I'SJ^^t S^klLrabfe'^'rl'l^Sfonffr^l "Mr-.-Wile-y-Wewiir admit that. 
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(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit T.) 

Mr. Rouse— Now, the Editor and Publisher of May 
9, 1920. It is headed. "Prices of Newspapers Go- 
ing Up." I submit that as Exhibit U. It deals 
with the various cities of Detroit, Saginaw, Jack- 
son, Columbus, St. Louis. Milwaukee, Des Moines 
and La Porte, showing that the prices will go up 
in these cities, in our opinion, as soon as our 
■wage scale is settled. 

(Here Mr. Rouse produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit U.) 

Mr. Rouse— Page 102 of the Pubishers' brief, 
ihey say that the Union knew that their income 
Ss from two sources — circulation and advertising. 
The Union has pointed out very clearly that 
they have other sources of revenue through their 
syndicate work, their mat services, and any num- 
ber of services that ' we do not know anything 
about. 

Mr. Polachek— "Why mention it then? 

Mr, Rouse— We would like to investigate your 
business, and then we would find out a lot that 
we do not know. 

Now, on page 103 they speak about *'a one- 
dollar a week incnease to all unions would amount 
to $235,000 for all of the papers," and we have 
pointed out that the increased price of the Journal 
alone, one paper, would amount to a million and 
a half dollars, and they would be suffering if they 
give every employe in all of the newspapers in 
New Tork city an increase of one dollar, because 
the total would amount to $225,000, and one paper 
makes a million and a half dollars, and possibly 
more, and the others increase with the advertising 
rate. 

Mr. Polachek— St is a good point Mr, "Wiley 
urges. The Journal has gone to 3 cents, and has 
refused to make any distribution of money to 
the other papers. 

Mr. Rouse— The other papers will go up and 
ought to go. Mr. Munsey is predicting it, and 
Mr. Rogers suggests it, their own associates. 

Mr. Polachek— And yet I would point out that 
Mr. Rouse mentioned the Bun as one of the papers 
that wa^ opposing the raise to 3 cents in New 
York. I do not know how he brings those two 
statements together. 

Mr. Rouse— You do not want me to quote the 
authority for the statement, do you? 

Mr. Polachek — Certainly, quote anything you 
want. 

Mr. Rouse — You are my authority. 

Mr. Polachek — I said the Swt in the evening 
would not go to 3 cents. 

Mr. Rouse— Did not wan^ to go. 

Mr. Wiley— The Times will not go. 

Mr. Polachek — The .World has refused. 

Mr. Rouse— The Times does not publish an even- 
ing paper. 

Mr. Kelly— Is there any general opposition? 

Mr. Polachek- Presumably at 3 cents, so far as 
I can see. 

Mr. Wiley— We won't go. any fiu-ther. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Mr. Kelly, with all due re- 
spect to our opponents here, we were told the same 
thing at the last arbitration, that they would not 
,go, but they went, anyhow. 

Mr. Kelly— It has no bearing on the case at all. 
I g.m assuming that the papers are going to re- 
main as they are, but I do not believe it is 
profiteering. Frankly, I do not believe that there 
is any .general opposition on the part of the gen- 
eral public to an increase in our daily journals, 
ivhich diffuse and disseminate all of the news that 
w^e get; and I do not thinfc, because away back 
liere, as I said earlier in the proceedings, away 
back in 1907, I can remember very distinctly all 
the San Francisco papers being 5 cents. 

Mr. Polachek— I agree with you entirely, Mr. 
Kelly. I do not believe 3 cents is a profiteering 
price, and I am not opposed to it. 

Mr. Rouse— I do not believe 5 cents is. 

Mr. Wiley— There has been a great reduction 
of the circulation, especially out-of-town, of the 
newspapers, because of an advance of prices. The 
Sunday newspapers went to 10 cents out-of-town, 
and in many cases the newsdealer charges 12 
cents. The public fails to respond when there is 
an abnormal increase in the price of papers. The 
reading public is getting reduced in numbers, 
because of this tendency to advance in prices. 
We think the thing has gone far enough. A man 
does not want to pay 10 cents to read his news- 
paper on Sunday morning. It is a hardship. 

Mr. Polachek— Another thing, the newspaper Is 
a competitive business, just the same as any other 
line. Mr. Rouse knows very well there Is no 
jnonopoly in it, and you can pick a newspaper like 
^the World, which happens to have the' wonderful 
-advantage in these times of owning its own news- 
print mill, and it is in a position to say that it is 
■going to take advantage of its position in the 
.competitive market, but they are holding their 
^aper at 2 cents. That is all there Is to it 



Mr. Douglas— The Times has its own mill, has 
it 'not? 

Mr. Wiley— For a portion of its product. 

Mr. Polachek— And it does not want to go to 
3 cents. 

Mr. Douglas— And other papers have a contract 
with the International at so much. 

Mr. Polachek — And paying at the mill. 

Mr, Oppenheimer — It proves the contention that 
Mr. Rouse made, just the same, that the two 
papers that have the mills do not want to go to 
3 cents, while the other papers will have to go to 
3 cents, that is the point. It proves the con- 
tention. 

Mr. Polachek— No; we won't. 

Mr. Wiley — I doubt if the newspapers on the 
whole want to fly in the face of the public prints 
about the reduction of prices by Wanamaker and 
the stores throughout the country. They would 
be flying in the face of public sentiment. 

Mr. Martin — ^In this discussion about increasing 
the price of paper, it is obvious that the Eagle 
cannot increase its price any ■ 

Mr. Douglas — But, Mr, Arbitrator, they did not 
tell you that they may reduce the size of the 
column. 

Mr. Martin — We cannot get the paper even if 
we wanted to. 

Mr. Kelly— Why coul,4 not they, Mr. Martin; 
why could not the Eagle increase its price to 5 
cents ? 

Mr, Martin— For the reason, Mr. Kelly, that in 
the days of competition, a 3-cent paper against a 
1-cent paper, it was a very serious and difiicult 
problem to maintain the Eagle circulation. When 
the New York papers went to 2 cents, the differ- 
ential being reduced, it acted to our advantage; 
but we are convinced that it is Impossible to get 
anybody to pay in Brooklyn more than 3 cents 
for an afternoon paper. We would have no circu- 
lation whatever. 

Mr. Rouse— Think of all the money you have 
made in the years gone by, though. 

Mr. Martin — We have to meet the changing con- 
ditions in Brooklyn. We have to meet the New 
York competition. 

Mr. Rouae— Before concluding we desire to draw 
the particular attention of the Arbitrator to the 
presentation of the case by either side. We have 
refrained from injecting" anything in this case 
that has no direct bearing thereon. We have in- 
troduced no extraneous matter in order to befog 
the issue nor for the purpose of confusing the 
Arbitrator. The statistical matter presented by 
the Union is authentic and cannot be successfully 
contradicted. Some of tlie statements made by the 
Publishers must have been most amusing to the 
Arbitrator aa they were to ourselves. Just a few 
of those statements that you, Mr, Arbitrator, are 
asked to believe: 

(1) That New Tork Publishers are in competi- 
tion with other cities for circulation and adver- 
tising, and that the industry here cannot prosper 
and pay a higher wage than that paid in other 
cities. 

(2) That the average expense of the average 
^mily in other great cities is higher than in New 
York. 

Is there any sane man conversant with public 
affairs and economic conditions that will take any 
stock in that sort of bunk? . 

You are told by the Publishera, Mr. Arbitrator, 
that newspaper situations are steady situations 
and book and job situations are not steady. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. News- 
papers have a slack season at least twice a year. 
Beginning Christmas and July there is a layoff in 
most every newspaper in New York and many 
men are taken off their situations and remain 
without situations for weeks in those two periods. 

The book and Job printers, on the other hand, 
for the past few years, are working the year 
round. Furthermore, it Is an absolute fact that 
the demand for printers in the book and job trade 
Is so urgent that employers in that branch are 
offermg and paying wages far in excess of the 
acale of prices. Indeed, there are few book and 
job offices In this jurisdiction whose operators do 
not receive more than the scale. And operators, 
?^ x^.y?"' ^r® *^e majority of the members af- 
fected by this controversy. You are told by the 
Publishers that In New York there is a differential 
between the book and job and newspaper scales. 
And you are informed by the Publishers that this 
condition does not prevail In other cities. Mr. 
'*-'*^J!r?-*^°^» ■W'® """^o know, tell you that this same 
condition prevails in almost every city under the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union, and that means almost ©very city in the 
United States where there are newspapers and 
where book and job printing is done. 

In summing up. Mr. Arbitrator, we pray that 
the demands of the Publishers be not granted: 
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BKCAUSE — They state their proposition ia 
based upon the wage which the 
greater part of this Union's mem- 
bership have accepted— ihe book 
and Job scale. This is the rankest 
kind of camouflage. The book and 
job scale was consummated in Jan- 
uary, 1920. The book and job pro- 
prietors, agreed to accept the gov- 
ernment figures for 'the cost of liv- 
ing. The figures available at that 
time showed an increEise of 83 per 
cent., and the proprietors agreed 
to an increase of 87^ per cent, A 
similar increase at that time would 
have given the newspaper printer 
$56.25 for day work. But, please 
pay particular attention to the fol- 
lowing: In Publisher's Exhibit A, 
the book and job scale, on page 7, 
last paragraph, under the heading 
"in effect" January 1, 1920," you 
will find that this contract, as to 
wage, "is subject to opening, by 
either party, for readjustment on 
October 1, 1920; sutJh readjustment 
to be based upon the increased cost 
of living and the economic condi- 
tions of the industry at the date of 
adjustment." The most conserva- 
tive estimate will place the rise in 
the cost of living by October, 1920, 
to at least 40 per cent, addi- 
tional to the 87^ per cent, received 
by the book and job printers. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in October, 
1920, book and job printers will re- 
ceive at least $63 for day work. 

BECAUSE— While it is a fact that the book 
and job scale calls for $45 day work 
at the present time, a great propor- 
tion of book and job men are re- 
ceiving a much higher rate, and it 
is notorious that book and job 
employers, in order to get and hold 
their men, must pay much more 
than the minimum scale. 

BECAUSE— The contract under consideration 
In the present proceedings will not 
expire until March 31, 1921, and 
a new contract with the book and 
job employers will be consummated 
in October. 1920. 

BECAUSE— Under the agreement entered Into 
between the book and job printers 
and Typographical Union No 6. 
book and job printers should be 
receiving, on October 1, 1920, $63 
for day work. 

BECAUSE^-The Publishers propose that the 
Arbitrator take into consideration 
as a basis for settlement the wages 
paid to newspaper printers In other 
principal cities. 

BECAUSE— Other principal cities are grad- 
ually and constantly raising their 
scales upon the expiration of their 
contracts. 

BECAUSE— In making scales for other prin- 
cipal cities the basis for settlement 
is the scale paid in New York. 

BECAUSE— While it is true that the hours re- 
quested by the Publishers do pre- 
vail in many cities, they cannot 
be made applicable to New York 
for obvious reasons in addition to 
those already submitted for your 
consideration. 

BECAUSE— The change of conditions and hours 
as requested by the Publishers are 
unfair and would, despite all de- 
nials on their part, result in un- 
told hardship to all the newspaper 
printers, and would further result 
in the throwing out of employment 
altogether of men grown gray in 
the faithful performance of their 
duties. 

BECAUSE— We have shown a most lamentable 
disregard for accuracy on ^^^^ J^^l^ 
of the Publishers in their state- 
ments submitted to your Honorable 
self. 

BECAUSE— In Brooklyn, where on Saturday. 
the most strenuous day in the week, 
members work TWO DATS IN. 



ONE, with but two hours inter- 
mission, the proposition of the 
Publisher, if granted, would re-' 
duce that breathing spell from two 
hours to one. 

BECAUSE— It is not true, as stated by thd 
Publishers, that this TWO-DAT- 
IN-ONE is made necessary on ac- 
count of inability to get extra men 
for that day. 

BECAUSE— It is true that the Publishers In 
Brooklyn would not avail them- 
selves of a new force for Saturday 
night were they able to get the 
men. 

BECAUSE- It is true that these Publishers 
must have men familiar with the 
work of the _oflace in order to get 
out their Sunday morning paper. 

BECAUSE— The granting of the section cov- 
ering ' 'extras, ' ' as submitted by 
the Publishers, would nullify the 
section submitted by the Union, 
which section was written by the 
Hon, John Mitchell as arbitrator 
in 1918, after the submission of 
briefs and arguments on both sides, 
and after a most exhaustive study 
of the question,, and has worked 
well and satisfactorily ever since, 

BECAUSE — The section on competency, as 
submitted in our briefs and argu- 
ments, is inapplicable as far as 
New Tork is concerned, the work 
in this jurisdiction being carried on 
in an entirely different manner 
from that of any other city, and 
even in the city of fNew York it- 
self the work varies in the differ- 
ent offices, and what would he ap- 
plicable to one office would be in- 
applicable to another.. The Publish- 
ers are fully protected in this mat- 
ter with the most equitable com- 
^petency test imaginable, that is, 
the average of the office in ques- 
tion. And further, the foreman of 
an office is the judge of compe- 
tency and has power to discharge 
for lack of that qualification. 

BECAUSE— The right to transfer from shift 
to shift, as demanded, by the Pub- 
lishers is, as pointed out In our 
briefs and arguments, and which 
cannot he repeated too often, a 
most diabolical proposition, and 
would result. If granted, in the 
elimination of good and faithful 
situation holders after a lifetime 
of competent and conscientious 
service, for the sole offense of 
having acquired gray hair with 
the possible effect of a slight 
slackening up of the speed that is 
the natural result of years and 
years of the closest application to 
their duties and the constant strain 
and pressure to which the news- 
paper printer is subject. 

BECAUSE— The machine tender, being a mem- 
ber of the Union, when employed 
on a newspaper must receive the 
minimum scale. The contract be- 
ing arbitrated in these proceed- 
ings Is to be the minimum scale 
for members of the Union working 
on newspapers. As no member of 
the Union may work for less than 
the minimum scale, it is obvious 
that machine tenders on from one 
to twelve machines must receive 
at least the minimum scale. 

BECAUSE— We have already taken up in our 
brief at some length this question 
of apprentices, and have shown 
that the request is not madq in 
good faith, the Publishers submit- 
ting figures which show conclu- 
sively that they do not avail them- 
selves of the contract provisions 
already conceded- Why grant more 
apprentices? The Publishers sustain 
the Union in the position It has 
maintained, namely, a newspaper 
office is no place for a boy to learn 
hia trade, owing to the character 
of the work and the rush m which 
it is done. 
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We pray the demands of Typoffraphical Union 
No. be granted: 

BECAUSEJ— The rise In the cost of living has 
reached 121 per cent, since 1914. 

BECAUSE— The newspaper printers have never 
received a wage commensurate with 
the skill and intelligence required. 

BECAUSE— Prom 1912 to 1918 newspaper print- 
era have received no wage increase 

whatsoever. 

BECAUSE— At the present time newspaper 
printers are receiving but 45 per 
cent, increase on their wages of 
1914. 

BECAUSE— In all these years newspaper 
printers have been carrying this 
tremendous burden without protest. 

BECAUSE— The peak in the cost of living has 
not been reached. 

BECAUSE— It was years after the cost of living 
began to soar before the newspaper 
printers had received any consider- 
ation at all. 

BECAUSE— Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment that the peak has been 
reached, that fact should not mili- 
tate against our demands. 

BECAUSE— The very latest figures available' 
show that the cost of living is still 
in the ascendency. 

BECAUSE— There should be no change in 

^ hours nor conditions for the reasons 

already given, and the fact that 

they have been the result of years 

of effort to obtain. 

JBECAUSEI— Publishers at the present time are 
operating under a competency test 
that is just und equitable. 

BECAUSE— The Publishers have not proved 
their inability to pay. "We claim 
that, despite the cost of white 
paper; that despite the raise in 
scales of all their, organized em- 
ployes; despite the rise in the cost 
of material, at no time have news- 
papers been as prosperous as they 
are today. We claim that any 
statement by the Publishers at- 
tempting to show that a substantial 
increase in wage for the printer 
would be disastrous to the news- 
paper business should have no 
weight whatsoever unless the Pub- 
lishers produce their books show- 
ing gross and net earnings. 

BECAUSE— On Saturday the bonus of $2.62% 
for thft two-hour swing between 4 
and 6 on this double-header day is 
Just and equitable. Members of 
the Union on this day are in con- 
tinuous service from 8 a. m. until 
1 a. m., with but two hours' inter- 
mission. This $2.62% is the rate 
for two hours, based on single 
price for day work, for the Inter- 
mission in this TWO-DATS-IN- 
ONE WORK DAT. We believe 
this demand is extraordinarily 
moderate. 

BECAUSE— Overtime at best is an abomina- 
tion and is contrary to all rules of 
health and hygiene. It robs the 
members of their much-needed rest, 
recreation and time with their 
families, and should be penalized. 
This is recognized in numerous 
crafts. Double price for overtime 
is now paid in all the building 
trades and many other crafts. 
Double price Is also paid in the 
book and job trade after four hours 
of overtime. The majority of 
newspaper printers are night 
workers, and night work at best 
, is a hardship. In addition, over- 

time should be on the wages re- 
ceived by the person so working. 
After working eight hours for a 
wage in excess of the minimum 
■ I scale, it is manifestly unfair to i 

compel a member to work addi- I 



tional hours on continuous time for 
the minimum scale; that is, less 
than the member's regular wage. 

BECAUSEI— For many years the question of 
extras was a cause of constant 
friction between the Publishers and 
the Union, and this section as sub- 
mitted by the Union is the one 
evolved by the late Hon. John 
Mitchell, as arbitrator. In 1918, 
and accepted by both Publlshera 
and the Union, with the result that 
all friction in this respect has 
ceased. It has prevented favorit- 
ism and discrimination on the part 
of foremen. The section, as sub- 
mitted by the Union, was the result 
of an exhaustive study of the sit- 
uation on the part of the arbitrator 
after the submission of briefs and 
arguments on both sides. It has 
worked well ever since. The 50 
cents a day has been in the con- 
tract for more than a quarter of a 
century, and it is an incentive to 
Induce men to seek work in news- 
paper offices. 

BECAUSE— As to section 38, any change would 
be a most lamentable and regret- 
able miscarriage of justice on the 
part of the Arbitrator. We have 
shown in our brief and arguments 
how the change in this section de- 
manded by the Publishers would 
result in the elimination from 
newspaper offices of old and faith- 
ful servants who have devoted their 
lives In the performance of their 
duties. As we have stated in our 
brief, a change in this section is 
sought by only a few Publishers. 
We have no hesitancy whatever In 
branding as most dishonest the 
attempt to change this section. 

BECAUSE— Section 40, requesting that the 
same switches be made for the 
convenience of the men that are 
inade for the convenience of the 
office is an equitable one, as illus- 
trated in our brief. This reference 
to switches must not be confounded 
with that abominable section 38 
as submitted by the Publishers. 
This is a simple and most reason- 
able request that a foreman, in an 
emergency, switch from one class 
of work to another members of 
of this force for the necessary con- 
venience of those members, in the 
same manner that the foreman is 
constantly making switches for the 
convenience of the office. A sim- 
ple matter of quid pro quo. 

BBCAUSE>-No member of the Publishers* 
Association, as at present con- 
stituted, is concerned w^ith machine 
tenders, on from one to twelve 
machines. The offices "of the Pub- 
lishers' Association all have more 
than twelve machines. As no 
member of the Union may work 
below the minimum scale, machine 
tenders on from one to twelve 
machines must receive at least the 
minimum scale. 

BECAUSE— The apprentice, as the future 
Journeyman, should receive every 
encouragement and incentive to 
perfect himself in his craft. This 
fact was recognized by the book 
and job proprietors, who are re- 
sponsible for the scale of appren- 
tices as submitted in these pro- 
ceedings by the Union. This scale 
was taken verbatim from the book 
and job scale. According to the 
figures submitted by the Publishers 
in these proceedings, there are but 
forty-four boys in their employ af- 
fected by this section, which is 
objected to, yet the scale for ap- 
prentices, as we submit it, is the 
voluntary offer of book and job 
employers who have 800 boys af- 
fected thereby. 

Mr. Rouse— At this time I present for the con- 
sideration of the Arbitrator a table prepared by 
the Union, showing the loss in dollars and cents 
to an individual printer during the last five years: 
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FOB THESE REASONS AND THE ONES RE- 
MITTED IN OUR BRIEFS AND ARGUMENTS, 
WE PRAY OUR DEMANDS BE GRANTED 

Finally, Mr. Arbitrator, we would respectfully 
drive home the following: 

In his opening remarks, before reading the brief 
for the Publishers, Mr. Polaobek said: THAT 
WHATEVER NEW YORK DOES IN THE WAY 
Oi"£aBOB SCALES HAS AN IMMEDIATE AND 
VITAL EFFECT ON LABOR SCALES Ali. 
OVER THE COUNTRY . . . AND WHAT- 
EVER IS DONE HEBE GOES OUT AND SETS 
A MARK, IF YOU PLEASE, AT WHICH OTHER 
JURISDICTIONS AIM." That is perfectly true. 
And that is one of the most important and one 
of the' very many reasons why the Arbitrator 
should NOT, as requested by the Publishers, take 
into consideration the wages paid in other juris- 
dictions. The scale in New York never was what 
it should have been, especially so the past year 
(see Morrison decision), but whatever it was, it 
was the scale at which other jurisdictions did 
aim. Thus it is obvious that scales in other 
jurisdictions are, not what they should have been. 
But all this will be remedied, we sincerely trust, 
and that at the conclusion of these proceedings 
we will be able to boast of a scale for newspaper 
printers that is fair and just and commensurate 
with the skill and intelligence of the craft. In 
that case, Mr. Arbitrator, BECAUSE OF THE 
FACTS AS STATED BY THE COUNSEL FOR 
THE PUBLISHERS AND ACKNOWLEDGED BY 
OURSELVES, YOU WILL BE DOING JUSTICE 
NOT ONLY TO NEW YORK, BUT TO THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY, WHICH IS STRAINING 
EVERY NERVE IN WATCHING FOR AND 
AWAITING YOUR VERDICT. 

That concludes the rebuttal argument of the 
Union, with the reservation that if the Publishers 
present any facts in rebuttal we would briefly 
sum up. on them. 

Mr. Polachek— I object to that, Mr. Arbitrator. 
I think they have had all the time they are en- 
titled to. I will try and conclude as quickly ab 
possible, and I think that should terminate the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Kelly — I think I will have to sustain Mr. 
Polachek in that, Mr. Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— Will I be allowed to interpose, just 
the same as they interposed? 

Mr. Kelly — Yes; because if we were going to go 
on Indefinitely in rebuttal there would be no end. 
Mr. Rouse— If there are any statements made 
I want a right accorded to me. 

Mr. Kelly — About the same time as allotted to 
you as to the gentlemen on the other side, 
Mr. Rouse— That is ample. ' 
Mr. Kelly — We will now adjourn. 
(At this point a recess was taken.) 



AFTER RECESS. 



Mr. Polachek — Yesterday Mr. Rouse brought up 
the matter of the editions of newspapers being on 
the streets around 1 o'clock,, Jn opposition to our 
statement that papers required composition up to 
3 and 3.30. I merely show this to the Arbitrator 
and let him into, a trade secret. Whenever you 
want to know whatever kind of edition you are 
getting, Mr. Arbitrator, you look up there in the 
folio and you will see there a star or a circle. 
If there is one of them, that is the first edition 
that went to press ; that is the edition that 
catches the mail trains, and some papers permit 
boys to sell them on the street early (Indicating). 
There is the second edition; there is the third edi- 
tion, and there is the fourth edition (exhibiting 
papers to the Arbitrator showing the stars). Prac- 
tically all of the papers have three or four edi- 
tions every morning. 

Mr. Kelly— This has nothing to do with the 
case. It is only an interrogation about the even- 
ing papers— sometimes I see on a paper "Complete 
Pinal," and yet they have none, of the box scores 
for baseball', and I am a great baseball fan— that 
has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. Polachek— The complete final edition, those 
names of the editions, Mr. Kelly, are just names, 
as a rule; they do not mean much of anything. 
The complete final edition of the Evening Sun 
means merely that it is complete and final as to 
all the financial markets and news. 
Mr. Kelly — I see, 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. .Kelly, in the trade secrets Mr. 
Polachek -tells you of, some of them are char- 
acterized as "lemon" editions. 

Mr. Polachek— There are other editions called 
"bulldog" editions. They have various and numer- 
ous names. 

Mr. Kelly— Neither of which are very compli- 
mentary. 
Mr. Polachek— Before I go Into an argument, I 



just present a few answers to some points that 
were brought up by, Mr. Rouse, which I did not 
want to interrupt him with. .^ ^. 

First in regard to this Brooklyn situation 

Mr Kelly— Have you a copy of your rebuttal? 
Mr Polachek— I have. I am at random, first 
taking up some points here. This Brooklyn situa- 
tion, on the two hours' rest and a charge of $1.81, 
which they are now paying, and the position of 
the Publishers in reference to that, can be summed 
up in a simple statement. The Publishers and 
the workmen, the printers, are quite satisfied with 
the working arrangement that exists at present. 
I do not believe there is a printer in the Brooklyn 
offices that would change it if he could. .The 
question simply amounts to this— they work, it 

is true, a double-header on Saturdays 

Mr. Kelly— Prom S o'clock until 

Mr. Polachek— They work between 8 in the 
morning and 12.30 the next morning, and they 
put in fourteen hours of work, 

Mr. Kelly— I mean on the first straight shift, 
from 8 o'clock until what? 

Mr. Polachek— To 4, seven and a half hours' 
work, with a half hour for lunch, and then they 
have two hours in which to get their dinner, for 
which the office pays them, and then they come 
back and work seven hours, with the half hour 
for lunch for a night shift, making an actual 
period of fourteen hours. Now, they get for that 
two days' pay, plus $1.81, and they get two days 
off a week. In other words, a man has a regular 
day off. He gets Sunday off. He goes home at 
12.30 Sunday morning and he has Sunday off. 
Then, if his regular day off happened to be Mon- 
day, he would not report for work until Tuesday 
morning. Thus, there would be a period of fifty- 
seven and a half hours between the time he left 
the office and the time he came back to work, 
and if a man's day off happened to be on Wednes- 
day he would have Sunday at home. He would 
come to work Monday and Tuesday and would not 
work on "VVednesday, and he would get his full 
week in just the same, plus $1.81. The men are 
thoroughly satisfied with that arrangement, and 
I venture to say there are few Brooklyn men who 
would leave Brooklyn and come over and take 
the straight six-day jbb without the double- 
header. 

Mr. Kelly— Let us see the Agreed Statement of 
Pacts on that and see where we are at. What is 
in dispute on that? 
Mr, Oppenheimer— Simply a matter of wages. 
Mr! Rouse— A matter of wages, and the reduc- 
tion of the Intermission from two hours to one 
hour, which is ridiculous. It is a vital question. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— We do not agree with any- 
thing that Mr. Polachek has said up to date. 
Mr. Polachek— Now, section 7. 
Mr. Kelly— I see (reading). 

Mr. Marquart— Mr. Kelly, may I interject? I 
happen to be one of the members working - on 
that shift, and I apologize to Mr. Polachek for 
coming in at this time, but I happen to be one 
of the men whom he has mentioned. For instance, 
if you should grant that to the Publishers, it 
would mean to me that I would have to work up\ 
until 4 o'clock. Now, then, in my case, I have 
to work right to the minute of 4. It would take 
me one half hour to change my clothes and get 
out and get something to eat, if they only grant 
us that hour. Tou can see what that would 
mean. I would have to be back at 5 o'clock and 
only have twenty minutes to eat; whereas, from 
our point of view, it gives me time to change 
and clean up, and get a decent meal, and get 
back at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. Polachek— The Brooklyn papers are not In- 
terested in that hour. They do not care about 
cutting down that period at all. 
Mr, Oppenheimer— But they do. 
Mr. Polachek— It is In the Agreed Statement of 
Facts, but Mr. Martin has just submitted that 
he is not Interested. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Well, Mr. Martin may sub- 
mit that he Is not interested, but the fact remains 
that in the Agreed Statement of Facts it is in 
there, and If you leave it in there, as they pro- 
pose, that hour will be cut down from two to one. 
Mr. Polachek— The fact that Mr. Martin says 

that they are not Interested 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Mr. Martin put it In the 
contract for Brooklyn. 
Mr. Martin— It got in hut I did not put It in. 
Mr. House— .May I Just call your attention to two 
points In connection with that, again illustrating 
inconsistency' in this particular section? I 'will 
call your attention to the , wording there In 
italics— "Extras to receive fifty cents per day or 
night, in addition to the above scale." In Brook- 
lyn, they concede the fifty cents per day or night 
for each day, yet, over in the other section of 
the extras, they only want you to grant it for 
three days, I anl just proving conclusively to the 
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Arbitrator that they put this in, and do not 
know what they want or ask for, 

Mr. Polachek— All the more reason the Arbitra- 
tor should have sympathy with us and correct our 
errors, 

Mr. Rouse— The question of money means this, 
that in Brooklyn a man, as Mr. Polachek says, 
goes to work at 8 o'clock in the morning; at 4 
that work is completed, so far as the evening 
edition of the paper is concerned. Then he is 
called back at 6 o'clock. Now, the $1.81 Is the 
time, the hour rate for day work for those two 
hours; and we simply ask you on the Union's 
side to continue that condition as it exists, and 
whatever the decision may be, that that rate be 
the same for these two hours; or, in other words, 
to illustrate, the $1.81 is just 94 or a fraction, 
or sQmething like that doubled up. , 

Mr. Martin— It is dust as Mr. Rouse states, it 
is "two hours paid at the day rate. 

Mr. Rouse— And that is what it should be. He is 
in continuous service, and paid time from 8 to 6, 
and paid night rates from 6 on. that is all we ask. 
Mr. Oppenheimei^And $2.62 that we put in 
there is equal to a two-hour rate, based on the 
increased wages that we are demanding. 
Mr. Rouse— ^hat we are demanding. 
Mr, Oppenheimei^So that whatever increase in 
wage is granted should be awarded to the Brook- 
lyn men for those two hours, that is, at the 
hour rate. 

Mr. Rouser-Tou notice also, however, that they 
concede fifty cents a day extra there, and want 
you to change it in the other place. 
Mr. Kelly— Go ahead, Mr. Polachek. 
Mr. Polachek— In reference to this objection of 
the Union that the newspapers are going to 3 
cents immediately after the scale is decided, I 
think enough has been said to indicate to the 
Arbitrator that the competitive conditions in New 
York are such that there does not seem to be 
any chance of the newspapers getting in on that 
proposition. Mr. Wiley's statement for the Times, 
and Mr. Lark's statement for the World, both 
morning and evening, represent the two strongest 
elements in the field that would prevent the news- 
papers from getting together on that 3-cents prop- 
osition; and Mr. "Wiley has submitted the state- 
ment, and he says, "They take their position 
largely on the theory that the low-priced daily 
newspapers have been one of the largest factors 
in the assimilation and Americanization of the 
foreign-born population, and in the self-education 
of the masses, and until the 1-cent daily news- 
paper came in, the daily newspaper circulation 
was largely confined to the highbrows and the 
leisure class, and no other factor has been greater 
in the democratization of this country, and In 
■ eliminating class distinction." 

W© all agree . that the 1-cent paper was very 
desirable, and none of us wanted to go to 2 cents 
when we did. There were very few of us that 
wanted to go. I do not think any man wants to 
go to 3 cents. Some of us feel that we are being 
forced there, but those papers which control the 
situation to the extent of having their own paper 
mills, simply say, "Well, we won't go there," 
and that is the situation as it stands. 
Mr. Rouse— May I answer that point? 
Mr. Polachek — You may at any time. 
Mr. Rouse— I want to say for the New York Times, 
that the New York Times is in a position, and 
would pay any scale that this Union demanded, 
because they are in a position to pay it without 
any question on their present income, likewise 
the World. 

Mr. Polachek— When the question of discussion 
of this overtime was up, Mr. Rouse called atten- 
tion to the difference between the overtime charges 
of the World, and the overtime charges on the 
Times. Now, that is very simple, because, you see, 
the World uses its composing room for a morning 
paper and an evening paper, and the timie of the 
men is at the^ disposal of either paper. 
Mr. Kelly— Is it made up in the one office? 
Mr. Polachek— The same office. Therefore they 
can make certain economies in the production of 
two newspapers, which the production of one 
newspaper could not possibly make, and naturally, 
the Times' overtime bill is more than the World s 
bill. 

Mr. Rouse— Answering that, I simply say that 
the World avails itself of the previous contract, 
three shifts, and the Times has the same privilege. 
They operate a day force and they operate a 
night force, but they will not increase their mid- 
night force, which would curtail their overtime. 
Mr O'Donnell- They have a midnight force. 
Mr. Rouse— Yes, but they won' t augment it 
sufficient to cover their work. The statement of 
the Union still stands, that it seems strange 
where they produce two newspapers, that they 
would have $3,000 worth of overtime, as against 
a place with $5,000 on one paper, that is all I say. 
Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rouse presented some graphic 
illustrations about how men would be jumped 



from shift to shift, and their shift hours changed 
from week to week, that a man would work such 
a set of hours for the Publishers one week, and 
another week another set, which, of course would 
mean that the Publishers were absolutely 'insane 
and did not know how to run their business, and 
had no business sense, because, of course, the 
only objective the Publisher would have would be 
to promote the eflSciency of his room, and there 
is nothing in the world that would promote effi- 
ciency of his room so much as regular definite 
set hours of work for the men. 

In discussing this matter of shifts, too, Mr 
Rouse has just brought up the matter of the Times 
not availing itself of the third shift. Why should 
a newspaper having one publication, a morning 
paper, run three shifts around the clock, to pro- 
duce that one paper? That would be a ridiculoua 
proposition. 

Mr. Rouse— Let me ask Mr. Polachek a question 
Is it not a fact, Mr. Polachek. that the large 
portion of the advertisements that appear in every 
daily newspaper in this city are set sometimes 
two and three days ahead of the day they are 
produced? 

Mr. Polachek— Some advertisements are; moat 
of them are not. 

Mr. Rouse— Why would not a third shift be 
available when these great wait orders,, as they 
are called, are set up two, three days, and some- 
times a week ahead before they appear in the 
paper ? Why would it not be useful to avail 
themselves of the third shift, and avoid this exces- 
sive overtime, by taking the contract as it reads? 

Mr. Oppenhelmer— I wish to call your attention 
to this fact, Mr. Kelly, that the Hvemng Telegram, 
which is a much smaller paper than the Times, 
very much smaller paper than the Times, has three 
shifts. It works with three shifts— the Evemng 
Telegram 

Mr. Polachek— It is a very simple answer. They 
have six to eight pages of classified advertise- 
ments, and their first edition goes out early in 
the morning and has to be set. 

Mr. Kelly— Is that published in conjunction with 
the other Munsey pEipers? 

Mr. Oppenhelmer— No, The Telegram is today en- 
tirely separate. It is published uptown for the 
Telegram only. 

Mr. Kelly— TJnder the same jurisdiction of owner- 
ship? 

Mr. Oppenheimer^-The same ownership. 

Mr. Kelly— That is what I mean. 

Mr. Rouse— I also wish to call the attention of 
the Arbitrator to the fact that the argument of 
the Union is irrefutable^ because it Is a well- 
known fact that if all the advertisements that 
appear in a daily paper were produced in one 
day, it would be a physical impossibility to pro- 
duce that paper on the street. They are done 
two days, three days, and a week, and sometimes 
even longer, ahead of the day of publication. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rouse brought up the ques- 
tion of the affidavits presented from foremen of 
composing rooms presented by the Publishers. 
The one that he selected as defending the Union 
position was the affidavit of the foreman of the 
Evening Post, the smallest paper in New York and 
of the Publishers' Association, with a very few 
editions, which has no complications in the pro- 
duction of this little daily output, and is no way 
representative of the problems that confront the 
newspaper industry in the large papers in New 
York. Mr. Rouse also brought up the question of 
the hardships of overtime on the men who had 
to put in several days in succession, and made 
that his argument for the compulsory rotation of 
overtime. I merely wish to inform the Arbitrator 
that under the rules of th^ Union no man may 
accumulate more than eight hours of overtime 
without taking an extra day off and putting on 
a substitute. 

Mr, Rouse— That is done for the benefit of the 
members of the Union that are out of work, Mr. 
Kelly, and it is not done for the Publishers. 

Mr. Polachek— But it is doiie, is it not, Mr. 
Rouse ? 

Mr. Rouse— Correct ; on the principle of "live 
and let live." 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rouse also presented a set of 
style books for composing room styles. Every 
newspaper, not merely In New York, but every- 
where, has a style in the ofllce, which is usually 
compiled in a printed form, and all compositors 
working in the office are supposed to work 
under it. 

Mr. Rouse— I may answer that by saying it is 
generally posted on the wall in other cities, and 
Is so brief that you can memorize it in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but they do not have to have an 
encyclopedia, the same as they do in New York 
city. 

Mr. Polachek— The Publisher^ submit the wages 
in other employments in their exhibits. The Union 
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admits the figures given as the earnings of all 
those men are true; but the wages paid to the 
patrolmen and firemen are correctly stated, but 
may be Increased in the future, and admits that 
teachers' pay is rightly shown, but It has been 
increased recently by the Lockwood-Donahue bill. 
The Union brought up the matter of the Hebrew 
printers. The Union says that the Hebrew print- 
ers are paid $55 a week and a alx-hour day and 
a four and a half-hour night.- They destroy any 
force which this statement may have by saying 
at the same time that these same Hebrew printers 
work in the English language offices, and, of 
course, if they do, they must come in on our 
scale, but are not coming in on the Hebrew scale; 
and if they come into our offices there must be a 
reason; they like our offices better than the 
Hebrew ofiice, if it is a larger scale. There is 
one thing about the Hebrew ofiice which is the 
same as the German office. I have had some 
contact with them, because I was the publisher 
of a German paper here in connection with my 
duties at one time, and very much of our copy 
would go to the composing room in the English 
language, and automatically on the machine be 
translated into German or into Hebrew by the 
operator. Now, that is an additional accomplish- 
ment that is not required of the operator in the 
English language, so that there might be some 
reason for a differential in wages on that score. 
Mr. Rouse— Let me answer his point. The gen- 
tleman twists our argument around. I said that 
this was a part of the International Union— the 
Hebrew Union— and that they could interchange 
by traveling cards. Now, that meant if a Hebrew 
printer desired to come to No. 6 he could transfer 
his card; but quite the contrary from what Mr. 
Folachek pointed out, they do not come Into No. 6 
because they do belter in their own organization. 
We find our Hebrew members taking cards from 
our Union going to the Hebrew Union to get the 
better conditions. 

Mr. Polachek— The record will show what was 
said. 

In reference to this third shift again, only those 
Publishers who have morning and evening editions 
can economically use the third shift provision in 
the contract. The Post, Glohe, Mail, Telegram, 
Eagle, Standard Union and Citizen^ evening papers, 
which do not have early morning editions, but go 
to press at 9 a. m. or 10 a. m., must do the best 
they can to get out a paper in the one or two 
hours after 8 a. m. or else pay overtime and ex- 
cessive penalties for calling men before 8 a. m. 
Is it unreasonable or unjust to ask that day work 
begin at 7 a. m. when this Is readily granted by 
unions in other cities and is a regular and neces- 
sary condition in New York? "We say not as 
unreasonable as the Union's present practice, 
which compels a member called at 7 a. m. to 
work nine hours, or If called at 6 a. m. to work 
ten hours, or if called at 5 a. m. to work eleven 
hours. 

All time before 8 a. m. is overtime, so that their 
members must do their regular eight hours after 
8 a. m. In addition to any time worked before 
8 a. m. 

Furtliermore. the union law compels Its members 
to lay off when they have accumulated eight hours 
of overtime. The overtime worker gains nothing 
except the -penalty paid for overtime work. 

Mr. Rouse— Mr. Polachek mentioned the Qloie; 
the Globe does carry a third shift. 
Mr. Polachek — How much of a third shift? 
Mr. Rouse— They have about eight men on It. 
The Mail does carry a third shift, and has carried 
it for years, the Mail and Express. The Post car- 
ried a third shift. Why camoufiage the. issue? 
These papers all have third shifts. 

Mr. Polachek— They are forced to put on third 
shifts by these conditions, but there is no advan- 
tage to them and they would not if they had a 
deceit shift hour. 

Mr. Rouse— It is camouflage, pure and simple. 
They do not know their own conditions, as I 
stated before. 

Mr. Kelly— I suggest, Mr. Rouse, that we permit 
"Mr. Polachek to proceed until such time as he is 
willing to yield, because I am afraid we are los- 
ing the theme. 
Mr. Rouse— I am as brief as I can be. 
Mr. Kelly— Tou know what I mean. 
Mr. Rouse— I am willing to subside. 
Mr. Kelly— Because I would rather he go ahead, 
and then you take all the time you want to rebut 
afterward. Would not thit be better? 
Mr. Polachek— I do not care. 

Mr. Rouse— I am the most pleasant individual 
you ever saw today. 

Mr. Kelly— He only gets a line or two and then 
we interrupt him, and I have been guilty as well 
as you have. 
Mr." Rouse— Anything that meets your wishes, 



Mr. Kelly, I will be glad to carry out. Mr. Pola- 
chek interrupted yesterday, and I thought he 
wanted me to take him up point by point. It is 
immaterial to me. 

Mr. Kelly— I do not want to lose the theme of 
his argument, and I do not want to inteirupt 
myself. 

Mr. Polachek- 1 have not got to the argument 
yet. I am going through Isolated little points that 
he brought up. Another matter that was brought 
up by Mr. Rouse waa the syndicate matter, and 
he used that first argument that the printers lit 
New Tork are better than the printers in other 
cities; that it can only be set in New Tork. As I 
was about to point out to the Arbitrator, the rea- 
son for that is that the New York papers spend! 
more money for that kind of material, the mate- 
rials are here in New York, the writers are here, 
the artists are here, and whatever market there- 
is for the sale of that stuff, naturally the news- 
papers in New York take, but we are not the- 
only people that do that; that is done ev«ywhere. 
The Chicago Tribune is one of the largest syndi- 
cates in the United States, for example, and other 
papers do that work .everywhere. It is common 
t-o every point, Mr, Arbitrator, where newspapers 
do original creative work, that work is put on 
the market and whatever printers attend to that 
work are the original compositors. 

Mr. Kelly— That McCutcheon service, I suppose^ 
ia still with the Chicago Trilmnef 

Mr. Polachek— Yes, and the Le^er service in. 
Philadelphia, and all that sort of thing, a syndi- 
cate of those papers. 

On the matter of circulation, the Union offered 
as an exhibit a page of circulation figures from 
January 15, 1920, the edition of The Editor an^ 
PwBKsAer, to prove that the New York papers have- 
no competition with other cities, and cited the 
city and suburban circulation as proof. Other big 
cities, too, have city and suburban circulations 
not subject to competition. The competition comes 
in the smaller cities and towns, and I do not need 
to tell you how much that amounts to, because 
in your experience in the post office you know 
what a mass of material was put into the mails 
by the papers for distribution in other cities. 
Take, for Instance, one train that I have par- 
ticularly in mind, on the New Haven road, which 
used to carry out 150 tons every Sunday morning. 
I have a little memoranda here which I wilT 
bring In when I "come to the point in my brief in 
just one second. Here Is another matter that P 
want to answer Mr. Rouse on. When Mr. Rouse 
opened his argument yesterday he brought up the 
matter of the Publishers* Exhibit on the city 
budget, the city's statistics, and payments to 
laborers. 
Mr. Kelly— The family budget, I guess it waa. 
Mr. Polachek — ^Yes; and we had one of our mem- 
bers write an answer, and this is the answer,. 
and I want to read it: 

"The Publishers take pleasure in acknowledging 
here, as they have many times before, that the 
members of the I. T. U. are highly intelligent, 
skilled men, and a credit to this and every com- 
munity in the country wherever they live and 
work. The Publishers have not questioned the 
ability or good faith of the integrity of the com- 
mittee here representing the Union. 

"We are sorry that the spokesman of the Union 
committee has felt that hia cauae required, or 
would be helped by. Impugning the sincerity or 
veracity of the Publishers who have tried only to 
present the facts In this case before the Arbitrator 
as the Publishers see and know them. We are 
sure that President Rouse will regret, when he 
comes to think thena over, some of his statements 
about the evidence submitted here by the Pub- 
lishers. One of, many exhibits in that evidence is 
an official publication by the Board of Estimate 
of the city of New York showing wages in differ- 
ent trades which the city itself payd. The Union 
says the upholsterer's wages are misstated in this 
exhibit. The upholsterer Is one of about 13ff 
trades or occupations in that city exhibit. The 
Union does not deny or question the accuracy of 
the other 135 occupations or trades reported on. 
In this official city document printers' wages on 
the city payroll are given as follows: One at 
$1,700 per year, one at $1,580, two at $1,618, one 
at $1,340. one at $1,250. and one at $1,240 per 
annum. The Union does not question the acciuracy 
of these prevailing rates for January, 1920, but 
Mr. Rouse says that the Publishers* alleged error 
as to upholsterers— one of 135 trades— was a delib- 
erate effort to deceive the Arbitrator. 

"The Publishers are pictured by the Union as & 
huge trust In the United States, that the Publish- 
ers have nit' sense enough to control their adver- 
tisers to compel them to furnish copy at con- 
venient hours; and also that the papers are try- 
ing to cut each other's throat, and get each other's 
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business. The two atatements destroy each other." 
Mr. Douglas— I would like to answer that in 
this way, Mr. Kelly; The best evidence in the 
world to show that the document they produced 
varies from day to day is to take the City Record, 
which, we submitted, and look over the files, and 
you will see that the wages are changing from 
day to day, that men that are listed in the budget 
that the secretary presented at $4 a day, in that 
City Record, the Board of Aldermen increased 
sometimes two dollars or three dollars a day. 
There are several changes day in and day out, 
according to the prevailing rate. 

Mr. Rouse — Tliie law is the prevailing rate, and 
they can go into court and collect that. We simply 
cite the record and the one instance quoted by 
them, and the documentary proof substantiated by 
the Board of Elstimate book and by the City Record. 
Mr. Kelly— Mr, Rouse, let me put a question to 
you: If section 56 of the ch?irter provides for the 
prevailing rate of wages for mechanics in the city 
service, how is it that the Union or the men so 
employed have failed to invoke the provisions of 
section 56 of the charter? 

Mr. Rouse — They have not so failed. You will 
find there that they are classified now under the 
book and job increase. We have to go through a 
mode of procedure with the Committee on Salary, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Kelly— I know all about that, Mr. Rouse, 
because I have had to do with that myself. How 
is it that they can scale from $1,7(H» to $1,240 
with printers in the city service? That is what 
I would like to know. 

Mr. Douglas— Let me explain that, Mr. Kelly, 
When the budget is made up, there is no need 
of tellin? you when the budget is made up — - 

Mr. Kelly — Is not that head of a department 
amenable to some law of dereliction, in failing to 
give to those men the prevailing wages that are 
paid In coniposite industries? 

Mr. Douglas— Here is what happens: Tou know 
wh^n the budget is made up, at the time the 
budget was made up, we were in controversy 
with the hook publishers, the commercial shops, 
as to what our scale should be. We did not reach 
a conclusion on that scale until January, and as 
seen as we -eached that conclusion, then we had 
to go to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and establish this rate as of October 1, because 
that is what the employers gave us; but it was 
printed in the budget for the next year, that their 
scales would be $36. 

Mr. Kelly— That does not answer. Mr. Douglas, 
with all due deference to you. 

Mr. Douglas— I would like to get what you are 
after, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr, Kelly— We have had the statement in the 
record that there are printers in the city service 
today receiving a minimum of $1,240 and a maxir 
mum of $1,750, which is not the prevailing rate 
outside; the maximum may be, but the minimum 
is not. Why is it that the city service is per- 
mitted to do that? That is what I want to find 
out. 

Mr, Douglas— jHere is what happens: Take, for 
instance, the printer over on Blackwell's Island— — 

Mr. Kelly— Is it fair to the men working in the 
city service, as printers? 

Mr. Douglas— In our city service we get the pre- 
vailing rate. 

Mr. Kelly— Tou do not agree to this statement. 

Mr. Douglas— But the statement is incorrect, and 
I am showing you why. 

Mr. Kelly— That is a question of veracity. 

Mr. Douglas— Take Blackwell's Island, they have 
an instructor in printing. He is one of our super- 
annuated men, and he is permitted to work for 
a certain scale of wages. He is on Blackwell's 
Island, and we do not interfere with him, because 
he is doing no work. On the other hand, some of 
these printers in there are in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art pays a certain percentage of their scale, and 
the city pays the other percentage, and that is 
where you get that differential on jobs like that. 

ThEtt, in part, explains. 

Mr. Bouse— These are isolated cases, the Fire 
Department and the Police 

Mr. Douglas— In the Metropolitan, they have 
some printers ^ ^ - , .^.r.* 

Mr. Kelly— Have you not a horizontal rule that 
increases from the minimum to the maximum. 
Or does it make it applicable to the city service? 

Mr. Rouse— Not at all. 

Mr. Kelly— Section 56 of the charter, as I under- 
stand, provides that the city shall pay the pre- 
vailing rate of wages. What I am trymg to deter- 
mine is why the city fails to discharge its duty 
in so far as the provisions of the charter are con- 
cerned^ 

Mr. Douglas— Here ia what happens, Mr. Kelly: 
Tou take some of these departments, for instance 
they are very small departments, and occasionally 
a member, that is a man, eets in there that if n?' 
a member of the Union. We are not interested m 



that man, but wherever our men are, those men 
get the prevailing rate. 
Mr. Rouse— Absolutely. 

Mr. Kelly — Of course, that is a different case 
entirely, I understand, but that does not absolve 
the city from paying. 
Mr. Rouse — Not at all. 

Mr. Kelly — If a man, for example, ia appointed 
in the printing department of the Police Depart- 
ment, or the printing ofiice of the Police or Fire 
Department — they do their own printing. I know- 
most of our printing in county offices is done by 
the City Record. 
Mr. Douglas — Those are contract jobs. 
Mr. Kelly — He is accepte.d and he passes a civil 
service examinat-jon, and is certified to the Fire 
Commissioner or the Police Commissioner as 
to hi9 qualifications, and having passed a test, is 
appointed. The city then assumes the obligation of 
carrying out the provisions of the charter, and 

ought to pay that man 

Mr, Rouse — ^They do. 
Mr Douglas — They do. 
Mr. Kelly— Why this, then? 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Kelly, refer to the City Record 
and you will see it is there, and the Board of 
Aldermen passed it unanimously at the prevailing 
rate. 

Mr. Kelly — Then you question the authenticity 
of the statement? 

Mr. Rouse — Our exhibits in the budget and in 
the City Record absolutely confound their testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Douglas — For instance, they take the fore- 
man 

Mr. Kelly— (Are there any printers that you know 
of in the city service who are getting below the 
prevailing rate? It has no particular bearing on 
this. 

Mr. Rouse— No member of our Union works for 
the city for less^than the prevailing rate of wages, 
Mr. Douglas— Absolutely. 

Mr. Martin— Suppose there are non-union mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Kelly— That does not make any difference. 
It is an obligation on the city to pay any man 
who is a printer. 

Mr. Rouse— Whether he is a Union or -non-union 
man, you are correct. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— The obligation is there, but 
the obligation is not on us to force the city to 
pay non-union men union wages, but we do force 
it on Union men. 
Mr. -Kelly— That is all very true. 
Mr. Rouse— And we say today that Union men 
are holding those jobs. ^ ». -^ i. 

Mr. Kelly— I am trying to find out why it IS 
the Board of Estimate, for example, fails to dis- 
charge the provisions of section 66 of the charter 
which again provides for the prevailmg rate of 
wage. 

Mr. Douglas — When that scale was settled. I 
had to make out an order upon the commissioner, 
the Fire Commissioner, and upon the Police Com- 
missioner, for them to send in to the comptroller 
a requisition for this amount of money, and I 
could not do anything with it. 

Mr. Rouse— That is, the prevailing rate calls for 
$42 from October 1 to January 1. 

Mr. Kelly— Where do you get your figures from, 
Mr. Polachek? 
Mr. Merrill— The latter part paid up. 
Mr. Rouse— Here is the machinery that is in 

operation 

Mr. Kelly— What I am asking now has no par- 
ticular bearing on this case. 
Mr. Merrill— No. 

Mr Kelly— I do not think it is fair, for example, 
to the Publishers to pay a prevailing rate of 
wages, and to have the city department, which 
ought to be a model employer, neglect its duty in 
the same direction. , . ,.r, •*. , 
Mr Douglas— If you will let me explain the situ- 
ation, Mr. Kelly 

Mr. Kelly— All right, Mr. Douglas. 
Mr Douglas— When this scale is made up; when 
the budget is made up, our budget was made up 
for $36 for the ensuing year; but after the .budget 
was made up, we came to an agreement with the 
commercial men, saying that our scale would be 
S42 Then I have to make out an order and go 
up to the Police Department and up to every de- 
partment where our jnen are, and have them 
make out an order to the Comptroller to pay this 
money. Now, when he gets that order (and I wi I 
bring you cases of it if you will look in the book 
that I submitted to you, the calendar), you will 
find in there where the Comptroller says it is 
mandatory upon the city to pay this money. What 
happens? There are men in New York city that 
do not think enough of their jobs, that are not 
members of this Union, to put m a request to the 
Comptroller to get it;, but we as "fflcers of the 
Union, see that our men get it. Just the minute 
that grade is established there will be no trouble 
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at all, because the Comptroller has held that once 
It is established in one department it prevails in 
every department, 

Mr. Rouse— They get this money in back pay; 
and in the instance we submitted in the City 
Record, you will see the machinery is In operation 
to get that money, and they will get some $300 or 
$400 in back pay. 

Mr. Douglas^After that is passed the Comp- 
troller issues sinking fund bonds to get that 
money, as you know. 

Mr. Kelly— I know. What I am trying to get at 
is this: I may not have made myself plain, but 
here is a pamphlet published by the Board of 
Estimate dated January 1, 1920 (indicating paper). 
The budget is made up between June and August. 

Mr. Merrill— August. 

Mr. Kelly— No; we have to present our budget. 

Mr. Merrill- When they are finally passed on 
around election time. 

Mr. Kelly- They have got to pass it, I think, 
on the 31st of October. 

Mr. Merrill— My memory is about election time. 

Mr. Douglas—That is the final budget, but the 
tentative budget comes In the summer time. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Douglas, all I am trying to do 
is to compel the Board of Estimate in the city to 
do the same as the Publishers are doing. 

Mr. Rouse— They do it, or we take them into 
court, to compel them to do it. 

Mr. Douglas— We see that they do It with our 
hien, you will notice in there. 

Mr. Kelly— Well, I have no interest In the other 
fellows that ought to be compelled to do it with 
every man that passed the examination. 

Mr. Douglas — We cannot go in there and make 
them do that with men who are not members of 
the unions. You will find listed there foremen at 
a . certain figure. • These are not printers. Some 
of them are members of the Pressmen's Union 
that we have nothing to do with. Turn hack and 
see where the feeders of the city of New York 
just got the same thing as we did on that City 
Record there. 

Mr. Kelly— Yes, the feeders (indicating). 

Mr. Douglas— Look p.t the feeders. Now, take 
'the City Record. Is that feeders (indicating)? I 
have not got my glasses on, but you see the 
change of wage. 

Mr. Kelly— A difference of $9 a week, all of 
which shows that the city is getting away with 
Some stufC that it should not be allowed to do. 

Mr. Douglas— That is back pay. That is retro- 
adtive as of October 1, each and every one of 
our men get $225 back pay. 

Mr. Kelly— You better not go too far. They 
tnight want the printers to pay that $3,000 that 
Mr. Rouse talks about. 

Mr. Polachek— I will now start my rebuttal 
brief. 

Mr. Rouse — Have you a copy? 

Mr. Polachek — I have not another copy. 

(Here Mr. Polachek read the rebuttal brief, as 
follows : 

The Typographical Union in Its brief concen^- 
trates its argument on its demand for a great in- 
crease in wages. To support that demand it pre- 
sents to the Arbitrator no other reason than that 
high cost of living. 

The printers do not come before the Arbitrator 
with the proposition that they are willing to do 
something to help the Publishers in their extrem- 
- ity, in order that they, the printers, may receive 
a greater wage, but they come merely with the 
, proposition: "We want the money! Give it to 
tis! Let the Publishers find a way to get it!" 

The printers do not allege that they are offer- 
ing increased skill, increased service, better serv- 
ice, or anything that would promote the welfare 
of the Industry; they merely tell you that they 
have figures which show the cost of living has 
gone up, and they want a big enough wage to 
meet THEIR ESTIMATE of the increased cost 
of living. And when they discuss this cost of 
living, they are not satisfied with the figures 
which the government duly constituted research 
bodies have provided after a careful compilation 
of huge masses of statistics obtained in every 
part of the country; but these printers come to 
you and they say: "WE HAVE MADE OUR 
OWN FIGURES ON THE INCREASED COST 
2S„J^i^^^*^ ^"^ ^ '^^ST OF THE INCREASED 
COSTS AS SHOWN BY THE LIVING EX- 
PENSES OF OUR OWN MEMBERS." And then 
they present to the Arbitrator this ludicrous prop- 
osition:- They tell the Arbitrator that the cost of 
livmg of their members has gone up 121 per cent 
and In substantiation oiE this figure they offer 
statistics showing the cost of living of 118 of 
their members out of a total membership of 8,500 

Now, the Union has perfect control over its 
members, and if the Union wanted to be entirely 
frank with the Arbitratbf, they could have pro- 



duced a set of figures which covered the ' living 
expenses of every man of the 8,500. Evidently 
they do not wish to do so because they only fur- 
nished 118. 

Why do these printers resort to this kind of 
figures on the cost of living when the government 
publication, The Monthly Laior Review for October, 
1919, pages 2 and 3, shows without equivocation 
that there are only two comprehensive surveys of 
the cost of living which can carry any weight in 
the consideration of a wage question. Those are 
the National Industrial Conference Report and the 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor of the United States. 

Now, when the United States Government comes 
to regulate wages, notably in the case of railroad 
workers, post oflSce employes, etc., the govern- 
ment does not base its changes In wage scales 
on even its own official reports of percentages of 
increased cost of living, but bases It on the in- 
trinsic merits of the individual case and gives 
the least paid the highest increase, while the 
highest paid receives the smallest increase, and 
the ofiicial bulletins and reports on cost of living 
are merely used as a guide and not as a standard 
for figuring out a basis of wages. 

Furthermore, we again call to the attention of 
the Arbitrator, the statement of John Mitchell, in 
arbitrating a previous scale for this Typographical 
Union, when he said : "Wages cannot be ex- 
pected to rise or fall automatically with the cost 
of living, but wages must bear some relation to 
the cost of things which wages must buy." 

We will show how the government used the 
percentage figures showing the increased "cost of 
living" as its guide in determining the basis of 
a wage adjustment, or as Mr. Mitchell says, "to 
determine the relation of wages to the cost of 
things which wages must buy." 

On January 18, 1918, W. G. McAdoo. director 
general of railroads, appointed a Railroad Wage 
Commission to adjust the wages of nearly two 
million employes. 

The members of the Railroad Commission were: 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane. Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior; 

Chas. C. McChord, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; 

J. H. Covington, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia; 

William R. Willcox, of New York city. 

On April 30, 1918, the Railroad Wage Commis- 
sion made a report to the director general of 
railroads, making an adjustment of the wages of 
1,939,399 railroad employes. 

They gave to those having the "cost of living" 
or "existence" wage the full percentage of in- 
crease in wage, as shown by the reported increase 
in cost of living at that time, and from this 
percentage they worked out a table of increases 
for those receiving more than the "cost of living" 
wage and gave their reason for making the table 
of adjustments. 

On page 16 of this carefully prepared report 
we read, "roughly, it may be said that the man 
who received $85 a month on January 1, 1916, now 
needs 40 per cent, additional to his wage to give 
him the same living he then had. Below that 
wage a larger percentage must be allowed, be- 
cause the opportunity for substitution and other 
methods of thrift decline almost to the vanishing 
point, while above that wage a growing proportion 
of the Increase will go to those things essential 
to cultured life, but non-essential to actual living. 

"In fairness, therefore, a sufficient increase 
should be given to maintain that standard of 
living which had obtained in the pre-war period, 
i^hen, confessedly, prices and wages were both 
low. And upon those who can best afford to sacri- 
fice should be cast the greater burden. 

"We take from no man that which he hath, 
insuring him as much as he now has (for no 
wages are to be reduced), but we would add 
materially to ^he fund of those who have least, 
and of these there are many." 

Pages 20 to 26 of this report show the use 
the commission made of the increased cost of 
living percentage. 

To all railroad employes having a monthly wage 
of $81 to $85 in 1914 the commission gave an 
Increase in wage equal to the full increase in 
cost of living shown at that time, viz.: forty per 
cent. (40%). The printers in 1014 were receiving 
for day work $30 a week, or at the rate of $130 a 
month of twenty-six working days. According to 
this carefully worked out plan or rule used by 
the commission, on the basis of their monthly 
wage, they would have been entitled to an in- 
crease of twenty and 69/100 per cent. (20.69%). 

Under this same rule applied today, when the 
government shows an increase of l(Kt.81 per cent, 
in the cost of living for New York city, these 
printers are entitled to an increase of slightly 
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more than 50 per cent, of their 1914 wage of $30 
a week. 

To be exact they are entitled to an increase of 
53.69 per cent, of $30, or $16.11 a week, making 
their weekly wage for day work $46.11. Adding 
thereto the $3 a week differential for night work, 
their weekly wage for night work would be $49.11. 

We offer the report of the Railroad Wage Com- 
mission in evidence as Exhibit L. 

(Here Mr. Folachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Publishers' Exhibit L.) 

The Publishers have offered those employed on 
, the ' 'lobster shift' ' $3 a week more than the 
men employed on the night shift to make their 
ofEe:^ correspond with the book and job scale, 
knowing that the International Arbitration 
Board, a board composed of the executive officers 
of the International Typographical Union and 
three members of the Standard Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association, had 
decided that "men employed on the lobster shift 
shall be given the night scale," We refer to their 
decision in the Tri-city case reported in The Typo- 
graphical Journal of April, 1920. pages 438 and 441, 
offered as Publishers* Exhibit M. 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Publishers' Exhibit M.) 

RECENT INCREASE IN TEACHERS' WAGES. 

^ In answer to the Union's complaint that it has 
received only 43 per cent, increase in wages, the 
Publishers beg to remind the Arbitrator that the 
highest skilled and highest paid men in other 
industries, as in the professions, have received 
a much smaller percentage of increase over pre- 
war rates than the unskilled workers or leas-paid 
professions, and that in the so-called Lockwood- 
Donohue bill, signed by Gbvernor Smith on May 
12, 1920, appropriating the unprecedented sum of 
$20,550,000 for additional pay for teachers, the 

, author of this bill, working in co-operation with 
the Beard of Education, after nearly two years of 
investigation, awarded only 20 per cent, increase 
to the high school or better-paid teachers, and 
awarded 30 per cent, to teachers receiving medium 
salaries, ard awarded 40 per cent, increases, or 
$350 to $450 per year, to teachers receiving sal- 
aries of $700 to $1,050. 

The rule followed in this instance was the same 
in principle as that adopted by the Railroad Wage 
Commission, of which Secretary Lane was chair- 
man and Commissioner McChord of the I. C. C. 
and William R. Willcox were members, in award- 
ing the unprecedented sum of $600,000,000 increase 
in railroad men's wages. 
Now, the printers tell you: 

1. That their present wage is barely sufficient 
for an average family to live on decently. 

The Publishers answer that 6,000 members of 
their organization are living decently on approxi- 
mately the same wage, and they decided only last 
January that this was enough to provide for a 
decent living. 

2. The printers say that the present wage is 
inadequate to maintain the standard of living that 
their skill and intelligence entitled them to. 

The Publishers answer that these 2,500 men are 
no more skilled and no more intelligent than the 
6,000 other members of their organization who 
work in the job plants on books, magazines, etc. 

3. The printers say that food and rent have 
risen so much that unless relief is granted their 
standard of living will be lowered. 

The Publishers answer that the food and rent 
of these 2.500 men have not increased any more 
in cost than have the food and rent of the 6,000 
members for whom they made a wage scale last 
January. 

4. The printers say that their demands are not 
more than reasonable. 

The Publishers answer: A demand which so far 
exceeds the wages paid for the same class of 
work under the same conditions in New Tork and 
in every other large city in the United States and 
Canada, ia certainly an unreasonable demand. 

5. The printers say that the peak of the cost 
of living has not yet been reached and that all 
commodities are still ascending in price. 

The Publishers answer that all present signs 
of the times show that prices are going down; 
that commodity markets are being liquidated: that 
great stores are selling out their stock at reduced 
costs; that new merchandise is coming in at prices 
that are forcing down the selling prices of all 
stocks on hand, and that we have actually passed 
the peak of high prices and are on the way back 
to normal conditions, and the Publishers present 
exhibits to prove this. These exhibits of the 
Publishers represent clippings from the daily 
newspapers of New York of Thursday, May 13, 
showing the advertisements of stores in that city; 
seventy-four separate advertisements, every ad- 
vertisement clipped being an advertisement show- 



ing a reduction in price, a selling out, a clearance 
of stock. This character of advertising in one 
day's news is of the greatest significance, because 
in the recent period of infiatton this character of 
advertising has not appeared in the New York 
papers. Reduction sales, price-cutting sales, such 
as are here advertised, recall the old days when 
it was a buyer's market and not a seller's market, 
and that is what we are coming to now. All 
these advertisements prove it. 

(See Publishers* Exhibit N.) 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Publishers* Exhibit N.) 

Mr. Polachek — ^We have here the advertisements 
from that one day's issue, and the actual adver- 
tisements appear, if the Arbitrator cares to look 
them over. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— What is the paper? 

Mr. Polachek — ^I do not know what papers they 
are. 

Mr. Douglas— I would like to look at this ex- 
hibit, if Mr. Polachek has gone into any of these 
stores like Wanamaker's. 

Mr. Polachek— I think that happens to be very 
interesting. I asked Mrs. Polachek to go up to 
Macy's and some stores uptown to get a bicycle 
for my 7-year-old daughter. The cheapest bicycle 
she could get anywhere for my daughter was $33. 
She .said, "Why don't you try some of the places 
around your place, because for a learner, if we 
get a cheap little machine, it will do for the first 
year or so." So I said to my secretary, "You 
take a run up to Wanamaker's and see what you 
can get a bicycle for." Meantime, I had the 
address of one of the bicycle stores near our place, 
Warren street, and I found the price there for 
the same thing was $45, the list price. So I sent 
this girl to W^anamaker's to buy this bicycle, and 
• she telephoned to me, "There is a bicycle here, a 
very nice machine, which is marked $35, and you 
get 20 per cent, off of that, which is $7, which 
brings it to |28.*' That was $5 lower than the 
cheapest bicycle in Macy's. The bicycle was 
bought. 

Mr. Rouse— I wish to call the attention of the 
Arbitrator, that the members of our Union are 
receiving insufficient wages, and we would like 
to buy bicycles, but we are having all we can do 
to buy food. ■ 

Mr. Oppenheimer— What I wish to call the 
attention of the Arbitrator to is this: I have not 
seen this bicycle Mr. Polachek speaks of, but I 
can guarantee, without seeing that bicycle which 
he bought for $28, which is supposed to be a re- 
duction of 20 per cent.. thM in 1914 he could have 
bought that bicycle for $12 and probably for $10. 

Mr Polachek— We are not talking about 1914. 

Mr' Oppenheimer— I want to show you the re- 
duction is not there, despite those advertisements. 
That is what I want to show you. 

Mr. Marquart— May I answer Mr. Polachek in 
this way, that Mrs. Marquart had occasion to go 
shopping, and went to Wanamaker's for a certain 
piece of dress goods— foulard, I believe they call 
it, and Wanamaker wanted $1.20 a yard. Later 
they went down to Hearn's house; they went 
down there and they saw the same stuff for 59 
cents a yard. , . 

Mr. Polachek— Hearn is also advertising smash- 
ing reduction sales. I submit you will find that 
in the Exhibit 5, in the column advertisements 
of that day. ^-^ ^ .. 

Mr. Kelly— Articles in the paper show the bottom 
has fallen out of the silk market. I read an 
article in the paper with regard to Paterson, 
N J. That condition is now obtaining. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Of course the printers don t 
wear silk— nor their wives. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bouse— Nor silk shirts. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— But you go around to the 
baker and ask your baker what bread will be 
next month. Everybody uses the baker, whether 
he is a publisher or a printer. 

Mr. Polachek— This is this morning's iWatt— all 
that big story of prices coming down. Here is 
this morning's Times, and this morning's Sun, 
and this morning's American. This morning's 
Times, on its business page, has an account of 
the falling ofi of prices (handing papers to Arm- 
trator) . 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Mr. Kelly, if you will give us 
time— I do not care about taking the time—if you 
want to delay these proceedings, we will furnish 
you with papers published a year ago with that 
same stuff in it, all of that stuff we have now. 

Mr. Bouse— Exactly. 

Mr Douglas— And we will produce it here— 
where they have had conventions on these various 
things, where they say they will go higher, and 
not down. , . ^.^ x j. *i,»„ 

Mr Rouse— May I ask the Arbitrator at this 
time if they have introduced the World of Tuesday. 
May 19th? 
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Mr. Polachek— Those are all this morning's 
papers. 

Mr. Kelly— That is yesterday's paper. 

Mr. Polachek— That is old news. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Rouse— It is just as authentic as today, and 
it says "Gloom and joy mixed in report on high 
prices. ' ' "We will let you read that (handing 
paper to Arbitrator.) 

Mr. Kelly— Do you want that in as an exhibit? 

Mr. Polachek— I have no objection at all. Put 
it in. 

Mr. Douglas— We have all that stuff. 

Mr. Rouse— It is just as authentic. 

Mr. Kelly- What have you to say about your 
issue of yesterday, Mr. Larke? 

Mr. Larke— I think the man yesterday mu^ have 
been ot£ duty. 

Mr. . Polachek— Shall we proceed? 

Mr. Kelly— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Polachek— (Continuing reading brief.) 

6. The printers say that conditions in New Tork 
city are entirely different from any other city in 
the United States. 

The Publishers answer that the government rec- 
ords and statistics disprove this statement and 
that the government figures are as near a correct 
estimate of conditions in a community as are ob- 
tainable. 

7. The printers say that insurance on life, 
health and home and savings has been reduced 
one-half in' value. 

The Publishers answer that this is an erroneous 
statement; that it does not represent facts because 
temporary present conditions will not apply be- 
cause insurance and savings are not a question of 
immediate conversion into the goods that they will 
buy, and on the question of the present reinvest- 
ment value of any savings or any funds that 
men may have the present returns in interest are 
so much greater that the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar is largely made up on such 
investments by the greater returns in interest. 

8. The printers say that the printers' health is 
none too good and that the printers' industry as 
an industry is a most unhealthful industry. 

The Publishers answer that the statistics do not 
prove this, and present the following in verifica- 
tion and in denial of the Union's argument and 
exhibit. (Union Exhibit No. 1.) 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Union's Exhibit No. 1.) 

UNION EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Hygiene of the Printing Trades 

by 

Alice Hamilton and Charles H. VerriU. 

This book concerns all crafts in the printing 
trades, pressmen, stereotypers and compositors, 
both By hand and linotype machines. On page 
7 we read: "The unhealthful features of the 
(printing) industry are the following: 

"1. Indoor occupation, 

"2. Little physical exercise. 

"3. Nervous strain. 

"4. Exposure to poisonous substances, partic- 
ularly lead." 

All Indoor occupations have the first three un- 
healthful features. The fourth, "exposure to pois- 
onous substances, particularly lead," must be con- 
sidered. 

On page 9 of this book a foreign expert says "a 
large part of the printers's ills is due to recruit- 
ing from the weaker and less well developed 
boys." 

That lead is poisonous only when it is taken 
Into the stomach is shown and that there are no 
lead fumes is proven. 

Page 9. ' 'Men often eat with hands partly 
cleaned." 

Pagre 11. "Painted walls are pleasant, but hot 
water to get lead off the hands is more impor- 
tant." Page 21. "Out of 3,003 linotypists ex- 
amined . 5B believed they had contracted lead pois- 
oning, but Hahn (a German specialist) concluded 
"the symptoms complained of were eye strain and 
possible lead dust, but not by fumes of lead." 

Page 22. "There is no evolution of fumes from 
lead." 

Page 28. "Fingers are soiled by lead and chew- 
ers of tobacco carry the lead to their mouths." 

The actuaries of all life insurance companies are 
familiar with this book, and If the members of 
Typographical Union No. 6 can get life insurance 
on the same terms as other indoor workers then 
the contention that they have an unhealthful oc- 
cupation must fall. 

Actuary Moir. of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Tork and president of the Actuarial 
gociety of America, says: "So far as my experi- 
ence goes a printer is a standard risk and gets 
life Insurance on the same terms as a clergyman, 
a doctor, or, for that matter, a life insurance 
agent. I never heard of a printer being rated as 
anything but a standard risk." Acting Actuary 
Craig, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a company insuring all classes of workmen. 



says "that all printers and machinists are stand- 
ard risks." 

9. The printers say that the Publishers always 
ask changes in conditions because anticipiating 
the Justness of printers' demands they try to se- 
cure concessions in return. 

The Publishers answer that for years they have 
been giving increases in wages without any re- 
turn, whereas the Union admits that for 25 years 
the working conditions of which the Publishers 
complain have been unchanged. The Publishers 
are only trying to induc^ this Union to meet the 
changed conditions of the business by making the 
working conditions acceptable to ■ the newspaper 
business as it is conducted today. They are not 
asking anything in return. They are asking the 
Printers to co-operate , with them to make the 
business of the newspaper composing room a nor- 
mal business condition and not an abnormal one 
operating under obsolete working conditions that 
were established 25 yteirs ago. 

10. The printers say that the Publishers' propo- 
sitions are (a) revolutionary, (b) would destroy 
standard of living, (c) to get something in return 
for advance of wages, (d) was too absurd to war- 
rant any consideration. 

The Publishers answer that the Arbitrator must 
judge of the reasonableness of the Publishers' re- 
quests for changes in working conditions. The 
Arbitrator must decide in his own mind whether 
a maintenance of the working conditions as they 
exist today will make any difference in the print- 
er's life if the Arbitrator simply call this present 
working condition the normal working condition 
and suit the contract to it. The Publishers will 
not change their method of doing business, but 
they will be operating under normal expense for 
normal operations if the Arbitrator grant the 
changes the Publishers ask. This can in no way 
reduce the standard of living of the printer. It 
is in no way revolutionary because the Publishers 
are asking nothing that is not the custom of Typo- 
graphical Union jurisdiction in most of the great 
cities in the United States; and the Publishers are 
not asking something in return for an advance In 
wages because we have been giving the advances 
in wages at all times without these considerations, 
and there is no time when we will not ask changes 
in the working conditions which are necessary to 
meet the clianges in the conditions under which 
the newspaper business must be operated. Every 
business must adjust itself to the changes in the 
business itself and to the public demaaias on that 
business. 

11. The printers say that the differential of $3 
a week between day and night work and $6 a 
week between day and midnight work is not suffi- 
cient because of the Injurious effects of niglit 
work. 

The Publishers answer that when the Arbi- 
trator put the direct question to Mr. Oppenheimer 
as to whether there was a difference in the ages 
of the men working days and working nights on 
the newspapers Mr. Oppenheimer replied that the 
ages were about the same, and that is a fact. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— If the Arbitrator will pardon 
me — I made jthat statement — I made that statement 
with a misconception as to what the question 
was. I understood the question to mean "were the 
ages practically the same of men working night 
work and day work," not their mortality rate. 

Mr. Polachek— J will state to the Arbitrator, 
outside the record about the night workers, the 
more advancement I got the more I worked. 

Mr. Oppenheimer — ^In that connection I wish to 
say that these gentlemen did not work in the com- 
posing rooms (indicating Mr. Polachek and Mr. 
Merrill). You would not have been so good a risk 
now as if you had stayed there. 

Mr. Merrill — Mr. Oppenheimer, I stayed more 
time in the composing room, than in any other 
department. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Mr. Merrill, do I understand 
you to say you were a printer? 

Mr. Merrill— I was for a brief time a printer. 

Mr. Rouse — Very brief; that is why you are look- 
ing- so well today. 

Mr. Merrill — I have been three days ill in 25 
years. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— "The exception proves the 
rtile." I have been a printer all my iife and I 
haVe not been 111 yet. 

Mr. Rouse — Are you now working day work? 

Mr. Polachek— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rouse—Would you like to go back to night 
work? 

Mr. Polachek— If I were editing a paper. 

Mr. Rouse— There is the crux of the whole story. 

Mr. Polachek— There is no more delightful work 
that I ever did in my life than producing a paper 
every day. 

Mr. Rouse— If the inducement were sufficient 
you would be glad to go back to night work? 

Mr. Polachek-:^! did not say inducement; I said 
the character of the work. 



Mr. Rouse— Editing a paper would mean -a. raise 
in salary- 
Mr. Pfflachek— No. I fear that it would be a 
reduction in salary. 

Mr. Merrill — If I may answer your question in 
one sentence, I was managing^ editor oi the New 
Tork World for seven years. Mr. BuUard desired 
me to become financial manager. It took me about 
two years to accept that job, because it involved 
business hours, day hours and also a separation 
from the news part of the paper. 

Mr. Poiachek — I never had as good a time in my 
life as when I was a night worker. 

Mr. Rouse— If you were confined a long time 
exclusively to night work instead of having a rov- 
ing position that you do have and you were 
chained to that machine for a given period would 
you not rather work daytime than night time, Mr. 
Merrill? 

Mr. Poiachek— At any rate, Mr. Arbitrator, day 
or night work, it is part of the newspaper game. 
These men come here and ask you to arbitrate a 
scale which covers the operations of the newspapers 
produced here. They know that those newspapers 
are morning newspapers, and when they come into 
the business they know that many of these news- 
papers are morning papers, and they knew that 
they were going to undertake night work as we 
did when we went into the business; and there- 
fore I want to say that I do insist that that oper- 
ation must be considered a normal operation. 

A morning newspaper can only* be produced at 
night. A man who chooses to work on a morning 
newspaper knows that he must do that work at 
night, and therefore that is a normal operation of 
that industry, and therefore must be considered 
normal work. 

Now, then, we go back to the brief. 

(Continuing reading brief as follows) : 

The Publishers admit that a premium should be 
paid for night work, but they believe that the 
premium now in force is ample, and that the 
premium now paid is the same— $3 a week— that 
exists in the job shops, and which is applicable 
to 6,000 of the 8,500 of the Typographical Union,. 

12. The printers say that there always has been 
a difCerence between the book and job scale and 
the newspaper scale for various reasons: 

(a) The book and job offices are not so thor- 
oughly organized. 

(b) The book and job competition is keen. 

(c) The book and job man leads a normal life. 

(d) The book and job men have holidays. 

(e) The book and job business has no pressure, 
while the newspaper calls for more strain and 
more concentration. 

(f) The book and job trade will have a 44-hour 
week and 40-hour week May 1, 1921. 

(g) The book and job scale will be opened on 
the basis of the cost of living and the economic 
condition of the industry on October 1, 1920^ 

The Publishers answer that the only reason for 
the differential between the newspaper scale and 
the book and job scale was the fact that the 
printers had not secured sufBlcient Union control 
of the book and job business. They had had con- 
trol, and they have now control, of the newspaper 
business, and they were always able to get from 
the Publishers a fair living wage when they were 
not able to get a fair living wage from the book 
and job trade. And now that they are thoroughly 
organized in the book and job trade and they have 
full control of the trade, there is no valid reason 
why this differential should be maintained. It 
was never a difEerential business of the character 
of work done or any of the reasons suggested by 
the Typographical Union in its brief; the only 
reason was that they- couldn't get the wages, 
hours and conditions in the book and job trade 
because they were not sufficiently strong in their 
organization, and the Publishers were always fair 
and always gave them control of their composing 
rooms, and always wanted to pay a good living 
wage. The life of a newspaper printer is just as 
normal as the life of a job man. He is under no 
greater pressure; he does not have to be as com- 
petent a printer because none of the delicate com- 
plex problems of job work are put up to him. 
and finally the argument that the book and job 
trade will have a 44-hour week and a 40-hour 
week does not apply, because THIS CONTRACT 
which the Arbitrator will decide WILL EXPIRE 
BY LIMITATION AND A NEW CONTRACT 
WILL HAVE TO BE MADE before the contract 
in the book and job trade shows a change m 
hours. As to the readjustment of the wage scale 
on October 1, 1920. based on the cost of living and 
the economic condition of the book and job trade, 
the Publishers hereby make this offer: If the 
Arbitrator decides that the book and Job scale is 
the proper scale for the newspaper Publishers to 
put into effect, the Publishers will be glad to meet 
any change in that scale that is authorized at the 



October session for the readjustment of thd book 
and job scale. 

Mr. Kelly— Let us hear from Mr. Rouse on that. 

Mr. Rouse— The absurdity of it is this: That 
we have already agreed that we will arbitrate this 
scale. We have already agreed that the award 
of the Arbitrator will be retroactive aa of April 
1st. We have already agreed that that scale is to 
run until March, 1920, and they simply weaken 
their own argument by presenting such a proposi- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. Poiachek— This is for the Arbitrator that 
we are making the proposition to him about now. 

Mr, O'Connell— Do not get away from this point: 
The book and job proprietors met the increased 
cost of living as of 1914 and the present. Now, 
if the Publishers will meet the cost of living as it 
is now on the same basis of $30, we will go right 
out of here now, 

Mr. Rouse— We will go out of here now. because 
that will be more than we have asked for. 

Mr. Poiachek— We have otfered In our scale the 
scale of wages now prevailing in the book and 
job trade that will reopen on October 1st, and 
the Arbitrator is free to write into that contract, 
if he gives that wage to the Union, and that on 
October 1st and thereafter we will pay the new 
scale of wages that is established for the book 
and job trade, whatever that may be, and under 
what conditions it may be arrived at. 

Mr. Kelly— I did not see in the conditions, as 
outlined in the Agpreed ' Statement of Pacts, that 
that could be possible, Mr. Poiachek, for the 
reason that you have presented, or the printers 
rather have presented a minimum and a maxi- 
mum; so that would have to be by mutual con- 
sent that the Arbitrator could do it, and you 
would both have to withdraw, 

Mr. Rouse— You are correct, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Poiachek— We have already presented the 
job scale of wages. 

Mr. Kelly— I mean, for example, if the Publishers 
and printers should get together and arrive at a 
solution that will be mutually advantageous, and 
if they will agree upon the acceptance of what- 
ever agreement is arrived at with the printers 
and the book and Job publishers, of course the 
Arbitrator would be only too glad to agree; other- 
wise, as I see it, I have got to now deal between 
the presentation of the Union scale and the 
presentation of the Publishers' scale. 

Mr. Poiachek— I want to bring that point to 
your notice, because the point Is made. We have 
offered the book and job scale. We have done 
that in our presentation of the case. 

Mr. Kelly— I wish that were possible, gentlemen, 
if you can find a way to do it. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— You realize, Mr. Kelly, that 
the book and job men, as we have shown you, 
have received 87% per cent, increase. 

Mr. poiachek — But we are talking about dollars. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— On the pre-war wages, and 
we have received 45 per cent, increase in that 
time. Don't you see what they are getting at? 
If they will base their increase on the cost of 
living at government figures, why, sure, we will 
agree on that percentage. We have offered them 
that before, and they would not do that. 

Mr. Rouse— That has been accepted by the em- 
ployers of these 6,000 men on the basis of govern- 
ment figures, and that was the settlement, and 
that scale will open on October 1st again, and the 
employers without question will grant whatever 
the increase has been, between the 83 and what 
it is now, without any question. If the Publishers 
will accept the government figures right up to 
date, the Union would accept that, because It- 
would exceed the amount of money that is already 
before you for your decision. 

Mr. Poiachek— Mr. Arbitrator, these gentlemen 
are talking percentages and we are talking dollars. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— That is exactly the thing In 
a nutshell. We are talking percentages, and they 
are talking dollars. They are talking dollars. 
They might as well bring in the hod carrier, that 
got $1.50 a day some years ago and ask us to 
conform to his pre-war conditions. We had re- 
ceived $30 as a pre-war rate, while the book and 
Job printers had only $24 at that time. , , ,^ ^ 

Mr. Kelly— Well, I have something In mind that 
I do not care to say right now on that. Do I 
understand the printers 'to say that they are basing 
their claim for an increase entirely on tl:ie^cost of 
living ? 

Mr. O'Connell— And on that pre-war scale of 
1914, qf $30. 

Mr Kelly— What would happen if there was, a, 
recession next year on the high cost of living? 

Mr. O'Connell— We will have another scale. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— The scale terminates next 
year. 



Mr. Rouse— It comes up for adjudication. 
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Mr. Oppenheimer— If that recession takes place, 
we will only have to come down. 

Mr. Douglas— We have to arbitrate it when it 
comes down. 
Mr. Kelly— I want information on that. 
Mr, House— I do not agree with my colleagues, 
Mr. Kelly. Their statement ls~not a correct state- 
ment. The question before you to decide is the 
scale as presented by the organization. The Pub- 
lishers have, agreed that it be retroactive. They 
have agreed that it will be for a year. Whatever 
takes place a year from now we will have to 
stand or fall on what is before us. 
Mr. Kelly— I see. 

Mr. Rouse— You cannot tell. As a matter of 
fact, every man in this room may be dead, and 
we have no right to cross that bridge until we 
come to it. I say that the scale that we present 
before you in this proceeding is based upon the 
skill of the printer, baaed upon the fact that he 
has not received an adequate wage, and we have 
presented voluminous documents to prove it, and 
statistics bearing on itj based upon the fact that 
during the period when the cost of living was 
going through siich soaring heights the Publishers 
never voluntarily contributed one penny's relief 
to our members, and we have presented a bill, 
an indictment, that is irrefutable, and want you 
to collect that bill for us. The book and job 
employers have met this condition, and accepted 
the government figures as the actual condition for 
wage adjustments. 

Mr. Polachek— You have not introduced evidence 
to show that. 

Mr. Rouse— I have introduced Exhibit A in the 
rebuttal proceedings of the Union, the first ex- 
hibit presented yesterday, showing conclusively 
that my statement is absolutely correct, presented 
to the Arbitrator, read into the records. The 
Publishers again are camouflaging the issue, and 
endeavoring to befog the mind of the Arbitrator. 
Mr. Oppenheimer^That la the attitude, Mr. Ar- 
bitrator, of the whole committee. What I meant 
to say was that when this contract expires in a 
year from now and goes before an Arbitrator 
again, naturally, if the cost of living warrants 
it, why, we would have to come down. If the 
cost of living came down, naturally the Arbitra- 
tor would so decide. 
Mr. Kelly— All right, Mr. Polaehek. 
Mr. Polaehek continues reading Publishers' 
brief: 

13. The printers say that the change in the shift 
hours, making night work from 5 p. m. to 5 a. m., 
and day work from 7 a. m. to 6 p, m., any eight 
hours within these periods, to constitutp a day's 
work, is unwarranted, unjust and unfair. 

The Publishers answer that it is not unwar- 
ranted because the business of the newspaper in- 
dustry requires it. It is not unjust because it is 
a condition that is freely granted in practically 
every large city in the United States, as we have 
demonstrated to the Arbitrator. It is not unfair 
because the man's working hours under this sys- 
.tem would be just as regular, just as convenient, 
and just as comfortable as are his hours now, 
and in many cases, as shown by the sworn testi- 
mony of several foremen, who themselves are 
members of the Union, it will be more comfort- 
able for the members of the Union. And; lastly, 
it is a vital change necessary to the newspaper 
industry and should be granted for the good of 
that lndu9tr3^ which means the good of the mem- 
bers of the Union. In this matter of hours it is 
of utmost importance, too, that instead of grant- 
ing an additional penalty for beginning work at 3 
o'clock on Saturday afternoons, the Arbitrator 
should make 3 o'clock a normal starting time and 
make the Saturday hours between 3 p. m. and 
3 a. m. for the many economic reasons shown in 
the Publishers' brief. This is one clean-cut way 
in which to avoid the overtime abomination of 
which the Union complains. 

Mr. Polaehek— The matter of these shift hours 
is of great importance, because the newspapers 
which do not need a third shift, for instance, 
would, by phalanxing their men, as we call it, 
and by overlapping of the tours, as you call it, 
bring all the biggest force of men in on the peak 
of their load, and would have men in on each end 
of their load, just enough to cover the' needs of 
the ofl!lces. In other words, if an office had 150 
men on duty, or 160 men, say, on duty, and it 
brought 40 men in regularly at 5 o'clock, 40 men 
regularly at 6 o'clock, 40 men regularly at 7 
o'clock, and 40 men regularly at 8 o'clock, on the 
basis of the eight-hour proposition, during the 
rush hours of the night they would have the 
maximum force there, and on the slack hours 
they would haye less of the men, and at the close 
of the night work they would have less of the 
men— just the men required to close the work. 
Those men would, in the very nature of things, 
have regTilar hours, but they would not all start 
and stop at the same time. That is all it amounts 



to, and, as I say, it is the same thing as was 
discussed here earlier in the day, when we were 
discussing the mail carriers, and the overlapping 
tours. 

Mr. Rouse— It is quite different from the mail 
carriers' system, Mr. Arbitrator. We all recog- 
nize that Mr. Polaehek is a very careful and zeal- 
ous advocate for the side which he represents; 
and he is now using, to his advantage, a discus- 
sion that took place off of the record this morn- 
ing, when the Arbitrator stated an incident In bis 
career that was not to be a part of this proceed- 
ing. 

I consider myself, with all due deference to the 
gentlemen, that this is rather a peculiar way to. 
adjust a dispute of this kind. The Arbitrator 
himself said "that this is off the record," and 
related the incident. I myself would never have 
been inclined to indulge in a practice of this kind, 
and I regret that he has assumed to do it. Now» 
then, in order to disprove his statement, it is an 
entirely different condition. These men are work- 
ing in a highly concentrated occupation, with 
their hands and with their minds and their brains. 
The work is done under very strenuous and ex- 
acting circumstances. 

As I pointed out in my previous arguments, Sat- 
urday has become the accepted universal half 
holiday throughout the United States. The 44- 
hour week is a general practice now in almost 
every calling in business life, and in mechanical 
life; and what he tried to convey to your mind Is 
simply this: That you, a night worker, in spite 
of what he says must be considered, are working 
normal hours, in the face of the general occupa- 
tion of mankind; quitting at 3 a. m. on Saturday 
morning, called back on Saturday afternoon at 
3 p. m., with twelve hours intervening. Two hours 
must be consumed in travel, the balance for eat- 
ing and sleeping, on this very day, when the rest 
of the world is down at Coney Island or some 
other seashore resort, or in the. country, or out at 
the ball game, or some other occupation; and he 
comes before you, and he states that this is a 
normal, no unusual demand. I say that to do this^ 
in this manner is not fair, or right, or just, and 
has none of the elements of fair play, in my 
opinion. The man that works in a newspaper 
composing room until 3 a. m.. to get his sleep 
and rest, and comes back and breaks up his day 
and his night on Saturday, is in no~ fit condition: 
on Sunday to do anything but lay in bed and re- 
cuperate for the next night's work, and he knows 
it, and so does every other nightworker know it; 
and if it was necessary to prove that to you I 
could let you call indiscriminately a thousand 
witnesses from our organization, and let them tell 
you the harrowing tales that they have to tell 
about the conditions of night work. We sub- 
mitted in evidence a document in the case of 
Judge Brandeis, who goes into it exhaustively 
and extensively, on the question of night work, 
and what it does to the system. That is all 
submitted in our arguments. What better evi- 
dence and testimony can we have than eminent 
people of that character? To twist it around and 
try to befog the Arbitrator, I say that I am sorry 
that he does it. That is an advantage that T 
should not think he would want to try to take 
to himself. 

Mr, Polaehek— Now, Mr. Rouse, when you 
calmly read the record of your brief, you stated' 
where you thought I was taking advantage, and 
you are welcome to that; so let that end the per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. Rouse— I am not engaging in personalities. 
I am speaking to you as the representative of the 
Publishers Association, not in a personal way. 

Mr, Polaehek— May I answer Mr. Rouse in just 
this way in regard to this horrible indignity of 
bringing men down at 3 o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon? They do it now. only they get overtime 
* o ' .^^ ^^ ^® °^^y difference. They come in 
at J o cl9ck, and they get overtime for it, but 
they do it just the same. 

Mr. Rouse— And they are compensated in an 
additional day off, later on, by putting on a sub- 
stitute, who derives that amount of benefit 
through employment. 

Mr. Polaehek- Not only that, but they come 
and work their four hours' overtime and are com- 
pelled to follow it right up with eight hours 
straight work, because we cannot call It a fuir 
eight hours work from 2 to whatever it is— an 
eight-hour straight stretch. 

Mr. Rouse— But do not forget, Mr. Kelly, that 
they have to give that away to another member 
of the Union, by putting him on, within the next 
financial week, to sub for them. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— They prove our contention, I 
think. In their very statement— "that they do it 
now." They do it now because they have to do it. 
but the office Is penalized and the men receive extra 
remuneration for It. But in the Publishers' de- 
mands we would have to do the same thing and? 
get nothing. 
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Mr. Rouse— Get nothing for it, not even the day 
oft. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Nothing for it, and would not 
even get the day oft, which we get now 

Mr. Rouse — It Is absurd. 

Mr. Polaohek— I now read section 14, because 
that was covered in my discussion of the Brooklyn 
situation. , 

(Continues reading brief:) 

14. -The printers say that the prevalent offer of 
?1.85 extra with the reduction of one hour Satur- 
day nights, which they now enjoy, is a joke 

The Publishers answer that the only excuse for 
this demand, which is not exacted in other Typo- 
graphical Union jurisdictions, is to do the exact 
thing the Union asks, namely, to pay the men 
enough of a bonus to cover the price of the din- 
ner which he cannot eat with his family and 
gve him a full night's pay besides for a shorter 
night's work. All this the Publishers are glad to 
continue to do. 

15. The printers say that to make the Sunday 
work on a seven-day evening newspaper the same 
as any other day s work would be taking away 
with one hand while giving with the other 

The Publishers answer it is never too late to 
right a wrong, and this extra charge is wrong in 
principle because it discriminates against one 
newspaper doing its normal work while it lets 
other newspapers do similar normal work without 
3, penalty. 

16. "The printers say that overtime prices and 
penalties and conditions should be changed be- 
cause overtime is a hardship and an abomination. 

The Publishers answer that the printers are in- 
sincere when they tell the Arbitrator on one hand 
that they are creating penalties to eliminate over- 
time and on the other hand plead with the Arbi- 
trator to maintain the very conditions which 
create overtime. 

17. The printers say that the clause providing 
lor putting extra men to work is acknowledged 
by all members to be fair and also by some Pub- 
lishers, and therefore there is no reason for a 
.change. 

The Publishers answer that if there were not 
practical unanimity in the demand of the Pub- 
lishers for this change in the putting of extras to 
work, the request would not be made to the Ar- 
bitrator. 'We are now asking the Arbitrator for 
tbe relief that Mr. Mitchell intended to give us, 
"but which he failed to give because he tried to 
write into his decision a compromise and that 
compromise nullified the whole section. The Pub- 
lishers reassert that WHAT THEY ARE NOW 
ASKING WAS OFFERED BT THE UNION AS 
THE UNION'S COMPROMISE in the Mitchell 
•situation. The Publishers now believe that the 
Union's then-offered remedy is the right one, and 
they ask the Arbitrator to so rule. 

Mr. Rouse— I want to say that any change from 
the excellent section drawn by Mr. Mitchell, con- 
ceded to be the finest that has ever existed be- 
tween our organization and this association, 
would be a gross miscarriage of justice, 

Mr. Polachek — ^No. IS we have already settled 
'by the inclusion of that clause, so I need not read 
that. That is on the non-union slugs. 
Mr. Kelly — Accepting the International law. 
Mr. Rouse— That is right. 

Mr. Polachek — Nineteen refers to the same thing. 
Mr. Kelly— Section 18 is out. 
Mr. Polachek— That No. 19 there should not be 
numbered. I come to 19 now. 
(Continues reading from brief.) 
19. The printers say that the transfer of men 
■from shift to shift by foremen is the most vicious 
•of all the Publishers' demands, and they tell the 
Arbitrator it would mean the death warrant to 
the most estimable members of their Union by 
the throwing out of the best men at the pleasure 
of the foremen j that discipline is the "nigger in 
the woodpile"; that it is damnable; that not all 
the Publishers want it. 

The Publishers answer that with the members of 
the Union in full control of the composing room, 
and with the very foreman of that room and his 
assistants members of the Union and subject to 
Union discipline and control no such danger' could 
exist. The Publishers submit to the Arbitrator 
that men who run the business, •who provide the 
managerial, the executive thought and the capital 
necessary to pay the wages must have some share 
in the control of a vital department of their busi- 
ne^, and that the proper development of an 
•efficient organization in the composing room cannot 
be left to the chance of a priority list, but must 
be left to the discretion of a man who is paid for 
the exercise of his executive, administrative and 
organization ability. 

Mr. Rouse— May I interrupt on that for just one 
-or two words? Again I say that the section as 
-drawn has been in the contract for close to ten 
years, has worked satisfactorily, and is now re- 
•quested simply because they have gone to arbitra- 



tion and hope to get something in return; and I 
want to impress more emphatically upon the 
mind of the Arbitrator the same statement that 
I made in the preceding section; that is, to grant 
that request would be a gross miscarriage of 
justice, for the simple reason that we know our 
foremen; we know what they do, and they know 
what they do. We have disciplinary control over 
them— yes; but if this is written into the contract 
they will have that right and we will have no 
control. We do have control now, and can stop 
their nefarious practices. Now, under this section 
they could take a man this week, switch him to 
day work, next week to night work, and so on 
ad infinitum, as we have said, and we trust that 
the Arbitrator under no circumstances will change 
this section in any particular. 

Mi". Oppenheimer- That is Section 38, Mr. Kelly. 
That is the rottenest, most damnable section that 
was ever written into any scale of prices con- 
cerning printers; and that section, of any section 
in the whole contract, if granted to the Pub- 
lishers, I want to say to you, Mr. Arbitrator 
would nullify any good effect even if you grant 
us the whole amount that we ask. It would be 
nullified if you granted them Section 38. 

Mr. PolSBhek— It is qjiite evident to the Arbi- 
trator that there must be something very impor- 
tant in that. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— This is the importance. 
After devoting years and years, all our lives, to 
good and faithful service to our employers, that 
when we become old and get gray hairs, we won't 
stand to be thrown out of our employment. That 
is the incentive, and most serious thing. The 
idea of a man working day work for thirty and 
forty years, working day work all that time, and 
when he slows up a little on account of age, no 
matter how competent he may be, then he is 
shifted to night work. That would mean getting 
out of the business, because the men could not do 
it. The man would have to go to some other busi- 
ness or go to the Union Printers' Home. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Kelly, all I have got to say 
is this: Do you know of any business where a 
man cannot tell bis employes when and how he 
wants them to work? 

Mr. Rouse — We want to ask a similar question 
of the Arbitrator. That is the argument of the 
employer engaged in open shop practices; that is 
the old argument of the open shop employer — 
that he wants the right to say who he will or 
will not employ; but these gentlemen are dealing 
with Union labor, and these are conditions that 
we brought about by the sweat of our brow, so to 



Mr. Polachek— Shall I go on? We are at No. 20. 
Here Mr. Polachek continued reading brief. 

20. The Printers say that their request for the 
clause which says that any shift that has been 
made for the convenience of the office shall be 
made for the convenience of the men is justifiable. 

The Publishers answer: When the Printers lay 
down a general rule which might cover a hundred 
different cases and tell the Arbitrator that it is 
intended to cover only one specific case, they in- 
sult the intelligence of the Arbitrator. If the 
Union only wanted what it says It does in its 
brief, why did not the Union prepare a section 
which would have covered that specific need and 
the Publishers would have O. K.'d it. But the 
Publishers cannot agree to a proposition which 
would place the whole organization of the com- 
posing room at the mercy of the Union, subject 
to any change that the Union might desire to 
make by writing into the contract a clause which 
might subsequently^ be construed to confer such 
rights upon the Union. 

Mr. Polachek— This is a new clause that they 
are writing into the contract, 

Mr. Oppenheimer— That is Section 40 Mr. Pola- 
chek refers to. 

Mr. Polachek — This is the Union's clause. It is 
a new clause, and was never in the contract 
before. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— Mark 'it Section 40. 

Mr. Polachek— That Is what I say. The unions 
have written it in. 

Mr. Kelly— The foreman shall make any switch 
of employes in the department for the convenience 
of the employes at any time that has been made 
for the convenience of the office. 

Mr. Polachek— That is a new Union clause. 

Mr. Rouse — ^It is a new section asked for by the 
Union. It is explained in detail in our brief. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Kelly, I want to say about 
that 

Mr. Kelly— Why was It written In. Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse — ^I will tell you why it was written 
in, Mi-. Kelly. There are several classes of work- 
men In a newspaper composing room, namely, 
make-ups, copy cutters, bankmen, proofreaders. 
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machine operators and hand men. They are clas- 
sified in that order. 

Under the rules of our organization, any man 
has the right to put on a sub and take a day off 
when he has accumulated overtime, or whenever 
he desires to go off for a day. That is accepted 
by the Publishers. Now, then, I would be clas- 
sified, and I am. a machine operator. If I wish 
to take a day off under the contract, I would have 
to put on a competent machine operator to work 
for me. There might he four or five hand men, 
we will say, standing on the floor looking for 
work. There might be four or five competent 
machine men working in the ad room; the foremen 
switch this machine man from the ad room to the 
machines when they want to; and whenever there 
is no machine man available we ask the right to 
put on a hand man, and have the foreman put one 
of his hand men on the machines. Simply accord 
us the same right that they utilize for them- 
selves in' the event of no machine men being on 
the floor. That is our position. 
Mr. Kelly— Then, in the Publishers' proposition, 

Section 58 

Mr. Rouse— That has no bearing. 
Mr. Oppenheimer— That is a separate section, 
and has no bearing. 
Mr. Rouse— That is a separate section. 
Mr. Kelly— I understand that. The Union is in 
fear of vesting a certain authority in the foreman. 
Mr. Rouse— Under Section 38. 
Mr; Kelly— Under Section 38. but in Section 40 
the Union's proposition' is to vest an authority in 
the foreman that will give him the right to switch 
employes in the department. 

Mr. Rouse— The foreman has that right now, 
Mr. Kelly. ■ 

Mr. Oppenheimer— I can see, Mr. Kelly, where 
your misapprehension is. You believe that this 
refers to a shift from day to night. No such 
thing. This simply refers to a shift from one 
department to another department on the same 
day. 

Mr. Kelly— That if the foreman were arbitrary 
in one case, why could -he not also be in the 
other case? 

Mr. Rouse— He is. 

Mr. Kelly— Why does the Union, suggest a fore- 
man should make the switch for the convenience 
of the employes? 

Mr. Oppenheimer — Because then it will not be 
arbitrary if that section is carried out. If that 
Section 40 stands then the foreman cannot be 
arbitrary. That is the point. 

Mr. Rouse— The point is this: At present the 
foreman has the right to switch his men around 
in a composing room on either shift, for that shift 
only, and when exigencies may require. Now, 
he will frequently bring men from the ad room to 
the machines, and from the machines to the ad 
room, and so forth; and when we want a sub- 
stitute, if he h^s three or four men he does 
the switch, and we simply ask him to allow us 
to put on a hand man and bring one of these 
machine men from the ad room to the machines; 
he does that now, and it is a common practice by 
mutual agreement. Yet, there are one or two 
foremen in the city that won't do that, and we 
cannot make them do it, because it is not In the 
contract. 

Mr. Polachek — ^Why should we write into the 
contract a very general clause like this, because 
they have not been able to get a satisfactory 
working arrangement with one or two foremen? 

Mr. Rouse — I want to say to Mr. Polachek, if he 
was foreman of the office he would do it, but you 
have men under your jurisdiction tjiat would 
not do it. 

Mr. Polachek — I would. Here would be the ques- 
tion: WJiy should we write in the contract a thing 
that is absolutely going to tie the hands of our 
foremen? Suppose I, as a foreman, had organ- 
ised my ad room for the night, in a certain way, 
and we want to operate it that way, and Mr 
Rouse, a linotype operator, wanted the night off 
and he did not find a substitute on the floor who 
was a good machine operator and he would come 
to me and say, "Take Jack Jones off the hand, 
he is a good man, and put him on my machine, 
and let me put this man at work." I might say, 
"John Jones will do a certain job, and I need him 
in the ad room and cannot put him on the ma- 
chine. Then Rouse would go to the chairman of 
the chapel and say, "He has got a machine man 
and he must put him over, and I can give him that 
hand man that is on the floor." That is what 
that means. 
Mr. Kelly — Proceed, Mr. Polachek. 
Mr. Polachek reading from brief: 
21. The printers say the machine tenders* wages 
should not be less than the equivalent of the 
minimum scale; that the discrepancy in the third 
shift pay was never noticed before, and that the 



increase of the differential from $5 to $6 for night 
work is just. 

The Publishers' answer is that they admit that 
the machine tenders' wages should be the equiva- 
lent of the mininlum scale authorized by the Ar- 
bitrator for the printers. They ask the Arbitrator 
If it is reasonable to suppose that for 10, 15, 20 
or 25 years the discrepancy in the third shift was 
never noticed before. It was never changed be- 
cause the differential was always considered ample, 
and the Publishers submit that the differential 
should not be changed by increasing it, but should 
be made exactly the same as is the differential in 
the case of the printers. 

22. The printers say that the. apprentice limit' 
should not be changed. 

The Publishers' answer is that the good o" the 
industry demands the education of enough young 
men to flll the ranks of the men who must drop 
out, and if an industry does not make provision 
to fill the depletion in its ranks, where is it going 
to get the men that it needs? The Publishers 
further submit that if the newspaper is to be 
responsible for educating these apprentices the 
wages during the early period of their aprentice- 
ship must be regulated by the employer, so that 
he may have the opportunity of suitably reward- 
ing an energetic and promising apprentice and 
stimulate him to become a good printer. 
We have settled the wage question. 
Mr. Kelly— By certification, that is right. 
Mr. Polachek— We accept their scale with the 
certification clause. 
(Continuing reading brief.) 

The Typographical Union has raised the ques- 
tion of the economic condition of the newspaper 
industry and the ability of the Publishers to pay 
a large increase in wages. The Publishers in 
reply state that- the industry was never in as ire- 
carious a condition as it is today. 

Newspaper mortality is on the upgrade. Unless 
the newspaper industry gets relief from bo'.h high 
wages and high prices of paper it cannot possibly 
continue on the basis that it has been opera^irg. 
For if costs of publication continue as they are 
going at the present the newspaper industry of 
America will have to follow the example of the 
newspaper industry of Great Britain and France 
and other Buropean countries and get to the basis 
of four-page, six-jjage and eight-page newspapers, 
such as are the vogue in Europe. That will mean 
an entire reshaping of the newspaper business in 
this country. 

As a proof of this assertion the Publishers call 
to the attention of the Arbitrator this most signifi- 
cant fact: that while the advertising business to- 
day is greater than it ever was in the history of 
the newspaper business, the newspaper business 
Uself is less profitable than it was before this 
great infiux of advertising. 

While it i s true that the newspapers In the 
aggregate have been printing millions of lines in 
excess of the advertising they printed a year ago, 
the Publishers herewith furnish the Arbitrator 
with affidavits to show that newspapers are mak- 
ing less money now than they did with the 
smaller volume of advertising a year ago. That is 
Exhibit O. 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Publishers' Exhibit O.) 

I shall put these exhibits into the record and 1 
Will read them. 

It is true that the New York TimcA has done a 
considerably increased business this year over last 
year. However, the steadily advancing labor costs 
and the increased cost of print paper have In the 
main offset the increased business. For example, 
in March, notwithstanding the total business of 
the Times was $300,000 In excess of the business 
for March, 1919, after deducting the increased 
expenses — paper, labor, tax^s, etc. — there was not 
a cent left out of the increased business for the 
Times Co. ; in fact, there was an actual loss. 
LOUIS WILEY. 
Business Manager, The New York Times. 
Mr. Kelly— What, tax. State and Federal, is the 
newspaper subject to outside of its Individuals? 
Mr. Polachek — I will let Mr. Martin answer that. 
Mr. Martin— The newspapers are subject to the 
Federal Income tax and the oaoital stock tax, the 
State franchise tax and lihe real pstate tax. 
Mr. Rouse — And the excess profits tax. 
Mr. Martin— And the excess profits tax. 
Mr. Polachek— The State income tax. 
Mr. Martin— The State franchise tax for the 
newspapers is S% per ceiit. 

Mr. Polachek— Here is another aflidavlt by Mr- 
H. F. Gunnison: 
State of New York, County of Kings: 

H. F. Gunnison, publisher and secretary of the 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, being duly sworn, deposes 

and says that the profits of the Brooklyn Daily 

, Eagle newspaper for the first four months— Janu- 
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ary, February, March and April, 1920, are 6 per 
cent, less than for the same period of 1919. 

H. P. GUNNISON. 

Being duly sworn before me, May 12, 1920. 

JAMBS J. FEENAN, 

(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Polachek, during these periods 
did tiie change of ownership take place? 

Mr. Polachek— No, sir; this is the Evening Bun 
alone— our great money maker. 

Mr. Bouse— But it is owned by Mr. Munsey. 

Mr. Polachek— It is a perfect comparison, be- 
cause there is no change on the. Ev&idng Bun. The 
Evening Bun took over no papers. The Evening Bun 
was the money-maker, the morning Bun was the 
loser, and therefore I quote the article. 

Mr. Kelly— During that period did the change of 
ownership take place? 

Mr. Polachek— The change of ownership took 
place in February, this year. You mean the 
change of ownership on the Bunf No, that took 
place several years ago. 

I have another statement here of Mr, Jguson 
Rogers, and I call your attention to the fact that 
they reported a three million line increase in adver- 
tising for that gentleman. 

THE EVENING SUN 

150 Nassau Street 

Business Department 

New York, May 10, 1920. 
In the four months of 1920 just passed, as com- 
pared with the same four months of 1919, the Sun 
Printing and Publishing Association finds that its 
net profits for the period in 1920 are far below the 
net profits for the same months in 1919. 

This is true in spite of the fact that advertising 
rates on the Bun have been raised in the year 1920 
an average of approximately 25 per cent, over the 
year 1919. 

The difference in profit is due to the increased 
cost of all departments of labor and the excessive 
cost of white paper, added to the heavy increase 
in the prices of all materials purchased for produc- 
tion of the newspaper. 
SUN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASS'N. 



Vice-President. 

Jason Rogers, being duly sworn, on oath, says 
that he is the publisher of the Gloie and is fully 
acquainted with its books and accounts; that the 
net earnings of said newspaper for the months of 
February, March and April, 1920, are seventy per 
cent. (7()9t) less than the net earnings for the same 
months in 1919. JASON ROGERS. 

Mr. Keller— I submitted figures covering the d'f- 
ference between the years 1918 and 1919. I did not 
cover any figures since the 1st day of January. 

Mr. Polachek— I apologize. You said in 1919 they 
gained 3,000,000 lines of advertising, did not you? 

Mr. Kellei>-I said 1919 over 1918 the Glohe 
gained 3,127,453 lines, and notwithstanding the 
affidavit of Mr. Rogers I believe that these figures 
are authentic for that year. 

Mr. Polachek— Mr. Rogers says the net revenue 
is 70 per cent, less, and he says it on oath. 

Mr. O'Connell— Mr. Polachek, you did not give 
the net earnings of 1919. 

Mr. Polachek— I have not got them. 

Mr. Douglas— You have only shown the percenta- 

Mr. Rouse— Now, they are speaking of percent- 
ages. Before it was dollars. 

Mr. Oppenheimer^The net earnings are less m 
one time than another, but notwithstanding that 
fact he is taking it for granted that these thmga 
are so, as read— that the net earnings this year may 
be less than the net earnings were last year. In 
spite of that fact the Publishers are able to pay 
much more than we are asking for, but they do 
not show the gross earnings. 

Mr. O'Connell— You bet. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— You know also the law or 
excess profit tax, and you know what corporations 
are doing, and what they are spending, m order 
to get away from this excess profits tax. 

Mr Polachek— I will take an oath that the 
Evening Bun paid not one cent on excess pront 
tax the last year. , ^ i^. et ^j^ 

Mr Martin— I will make an oath for the Eagle. 

Mr! Oppenheimer-Of course they did not. They 
spent four million dollars in buying the Heraia and 
the Telegram. , . .^„. ^, 

Mr. Polachek— They bought them m 1920 and 
they did not buy them with profits. 

Mr. Rouse— Let him read his concluding affi- 
davit. _ - ..t, 

Mr. Polachek— Here is the other one, and I sub- 
mit these affidavits and exhibits. _The affidavit 
relating to the New York Evening Post is as fol- 

^°^"= May 11, 1920. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

During the first quarter of the year 1920 the net 
revenue of the Evening Post was less than during 
the corresponding quarter of the year 1919'. m 



spite of the fact that the volume of advertiainir 
and the total circulation was considerably greater 
during the first three' months of 1920 than In tho 
preceding year. Z. L. POTTER, 

Business Manager. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of May. 1920. JAMES W. JENNINGS, 

^ Notary Public. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— I beg your pardon, will you 
mark that Publishers' Exhibit Q? 

Mr, Polachek— I do not think you would mis- 
take that for your affidavit. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Oppenheimer— We are willing to take that 
for our exhibit just the same. We will take that 
for our exhibit. It does not make a bit of differ- 
ence, 

Mr. Kelly— a think Mr. Rouse Is going to make 
another speech. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rouse — ^We have shown in previous proceed- 
ings the fallacy of the affidavits introduced by the 
Publishers. We have challenged the production of 
their books, showing earnings, and so forth. They 
present now for your consideration affidavits of 
a certain month or a certain period. They may 
have purchased all kinds of equipment. They may 
have extended th^r business in various lines. 
They may have done quite a number of things, yet 
they do not produce their books and show their 
earnings during the period tl:iat we were not get- 
ting any money from them, and we are presenting 
the bill for back pay at this particular time 
through the Arbitrator. In one breath they speak 
to the Arbitrator about dollars, and object to the 
Union using the percentage. In the next breath 
they come in and tell you that this paper has 
made 6 per cent, less over this period in that time- 

Mr. Polachek— Seventy per cent. less. 

Mr. Rouse— Or, in other words, they juggle 
around and ramble around, and use it, as I said 
before— just to camoufiage the issue— and befog 
the mind of the Arbitrator. 

Mr. Kelly— I knew you were going to say that. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— I wish to say. Mr. Kelly, that 
the only proof that you will ever get as to their 
ability to pay is when the Publishers show their 
books, and that is the only time that you can 
believe anything that they may show regarding 
their ability to pay. Let them show their books, 
and show their gross and net earnings. 

Mr. Marquart— That is true, Mr. Polachek, is it, 
may I ask through the Chairman whether the 
American and the World are making lots of money — 
the American and the World7 

Mr. Rouse— They have not disproved the million 
and a half dollars I have spoken of. 

Mr. Polachek— The American— I put the American 
affidavit in another exhibit, because it bore more 
particularly on another point I want to make* but 
it will be included in those figures. 

Mr. Kelly — Mr. Polachek says he will submit an 
affidavit on behalf of the American. 

Mr. Douglas — He did not tell where this money 
was spent, why this certain per cent. ? 

Mr Polachek— The affidavit states it is for white 
paper and labor bills, and material. 

Mr. Rouse — ^They do not produce their books. 

Mr. Polachek— The cost of producing the news- 
paper is the only thing we can charge Into the 
newspaper costs. Uncle Sam looks into our books. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— We would like to look into 
them. 

Mr Keller — ^The newspaper moves from one 
building to another, and it has to remodel for 
accommodation, cannot you charge that? 

Mr. Polachek— I do not think so. 

Mr Rouse— Remodeling the Stewart Building is 
in the Bun survey. 

Mr. Lester Jones— Oh, no. 

Mr. Rouse— The Bun moved from the American 
Tract Society Building to the Stewart Building. 

Mr. Polachek— We did move, but it is not true 
that anything of that is taken into the account 
in the percentages. 

Mr. Rouse— Is it Hot true that Mr. Munsey 
bought the Amer4^can Tract Building; is it not 
true that he bought the New York BeraldJ 

Mr, Polachek— Of course he did. 

Mr. Rouse— And yet he shows a deficit. Where 
is he getting the money from? 

Mr. Polachek — Very rich men own newspapers- 
Mr. Oppenheimer— Let them produce the books. 

Mr. Polachek— I have known -"rich men own 
newspapers and not make money out of it. 

Mr. Douglas— The real argument is to bring; 
the books open to you. 

Mr. Kelly— No, open them to certified public 
accountants. 

Mr. Douglas— They will never do that, I war- 
rant you. 

Mr. Kelly— Mr. Polachek says the books are 
open to the government. , 

Mr Polachek— We have to keep our books right 
on these statements; you know these gentlemen 
that have sworn to these statements; you know 
they would not swear to a lie. 

Mr. Oppenheimer— They are not swearing to » 
lie— to the absolute truth. 
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Mr. Polachek— Tou gentlemen said we were 
making more money, and I show it to you in 
half a dozen places in your record. ^ ^.^^ 

Mr. Rouse— What were you making at the 
period that you compared from; what did you 
make then? , ^ . 

Mr Polachek— That is not the master at issue. 

Mr. Rous^-We want to know what you made, 

Mr. O'Donnell— He is repeating. 

Mr Rouse— Show us the percentage where you 
started from, we arbitrated it because we got 

Mr Polachek— Tou got nine dollars last year. 

Mri Douglas— "We ought to have got $19. 

Mr. Rouse— According to Mr. Morrison we 
should have got more. ^ ^ . 

Mr Martin— Answering Mr. Rouse's statement 
about charging in new plant and new buildings 
and machmery as expense, 1 happen to know 
something about the making up of the tax state- 
ments, because that is part of my job.. If any- 
body in this room thinks he can charge up ma- 
chinery and new equipment and new buildings, as 
expense, believe me— don't put this on the rec- 
ord 

Mr. Polachek— (Reading brief)— In' substantia- 
tion of the foregoing statements of the New York 
Publishers, we submit the statement of Mr. Victor 
Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, one 
of the greatest and most prosperous evening papers 
in the United States. Mr. Lawson's statement 
was made in testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee which is considering the matter of news- 
print paper. The testimony was given in Wash- 
ington. May 12, 1920. 

Mr. Lawson told the Senate Committee that in 
the last year his payroll had advanced $500,000. 
For the first four months of this year, 1920, he 
said his newspaper, the Chicago Daily News, will 
make money, "but owing to increased cost of oper- 
ation it is booked to lose money the rest of the 
year. That is Exhibit P. 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit P.) 

Mr. Rouse— I wish to call to the attention of 
the Arbitrator he is not concerned in this con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Polachek— We are talking about the general 
conditions of the newspaper industry. 

Mr, Rouse— He is not a member of the associa- 
tion here in New York- He is not one of the 
parties. It is simply an opinion of an outside 
man. It has no bearing on our case. 

Mr. Polachek— (Continuing reading brief)— This 
shows that the condition which confronts the 
newspaper industry in New York is the same con- 
dition which confronts the newspaper industry in 
Chicago, and the same is true in all parts of the 
country. 

To show you how delicate the wage situation is, 
in January, 1920, an Arbitration Board in the 
city of Tacoma gave the newspaper printers an 
increase considerably over what they were receiv- 
ing in the neighboring city of Seattle. The pub- 
lisher tn Tacoma was obliged to reduce, his paper 
to four pages and thus reduce his exlpenses. In 
March the printers voluntarily offered to reduce, 
and did reduce, the wage scale, so that it was 
placed on a par with the scale paid in Seattle. 
The Seattle scale is $48 per week. 

Mr. Rouse— If the Arbitrator thinks it has any 
weight. I just want to bring this to the mind of 
the Arbitrator, in relation to that point they 
have presented at Tacoma and Seattle, they are 
about twenty-five miles apart. The Tacoma 
scale was concluded, and then later, the Seattle 
scale came up. Seattle went through the throes 
of a great industrial trouble there. The papers 
were full of it. A great open shop assault was 
made upon all Industries, including the printing 
industry, and later the Seattle printers adjusted 
their scale on a basis of a seven-hour day, three 
hours less than ours, for a 42-hour week, and 
Tacoma, twenty-two miles away. Because of the 
competition of the Seattle papers going into the 
Tacoma field, the advertisers in Tacoma refused 
to advertise in the Tacoma papers and put their 
advertising in the Seattle papers, because the 
Seattle papers could enter into the Tacoma field 
as early as the Tacoma papers could come out. 
Subsequently the printers were compelled to ad- 
judicate it for that reason, 

Mr. Polachek— (Reading brief)- While it is true 
that newspapers are receiving two cents in the 
city and three cents in the country for their 
newspapers, as against the price of one cent in 
the city and two cents in the country in 1917, 
yet the newspaper deficit in the circulation de- 
partment is greater than it ever was in the his- 
tory of newspapers, and there is not a newspaper 
in New York which is not losing heavily on the 
cost of the white paper which it puts into its 
newspaper, as against the circulation revenue 
which it derives from the sale of these papers. 

Publishers herewith furnish affidavits to show 
just how the change in selling price of the news- 



papers has failed to keep pace with the mount- 
ing cost of newsprint paper, and that the news- 
papers are facing and meeting deficits of hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of dollars in their 
white paper bill, against which circulation receipts 
are a set-off, while in former years the circulation 
receipts in many cases just about equalled the coat 
of the white paper which was put into the papers 
sold, and In a few cases actually showed a profit 
on the white paper consumed and distributed. 
That is Exhibit Q. 

(Here Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Publishers' Exhibit Q) 

Mr. Kelly— Mr, Polachek. before reading the 
afBdavits, how do the Publishers technically differ- 
entiate between white paper and loose print 
paper ? 

Mr. Polachek— When I say white paper, I mean 
newsprint. It is interchangeable. It is the same 
thing. We always speak about our white paper 
bill. 

Mr. Kelly— There is no difference ? 

Mr, Polachek — There is no difference whatever. 
It is an interchangeable term. On the outside we 
talk of newsprint, and in the office as white 
paper. 

(Reading affidavits as follows): 

Affidavit showing difference between circulation 
receipts and the cost of print paper during the 
first three months of 1920 and 1919: 



Deficit. 



American and Journal $907,854.00 

Sun 290,066.85 

Post 13,562.98 

Globe 44,090.80 

Mail 35,374.82 



In the meeting between the committee of the 
I. T. TJ. No, 6 and the Newspaper Publishers to 
discuss the wage scale, the printers' spokesmen 
have referred to the increase in price of the daily 
newspapers as indicating that the newspapers 
were receiving much larger income, and Were, 
therefore. In a position to pay largely increased 



As the Sunday New York American is the only 
New York paper that has increased its price to 
the public to 10 cents in the past year, and as the 
New York Evening Journal is the only New York 
evening paper that has increased its retail price 
from 2 to 3 cents, it may be illuminating to the 
mind of the Arbitrator to present the plain -facts 
in figures showing why the Hearst newspapers, 
having very large circulations, and therefore very 
large paper consumption, were compelled to in- 
crease their price. 

I present, therefore, below the exact figures of 
the total receipts from circulation and actual cost 
of print paper used by the New York American 
and the New York Evening Journal during the first 
quarter of 1920, as compared with the same three 
months last year. The American figures include 
the week day morning New York American and 
the Sunday New York American, The Evening 
Journal figures include the six-day evening paper: 
I In the first three months of 1919, the 
I total receipts from circulation of the 

New York American were $835,589.59 

The actual cost of print paper used in 
the\same period was 550,891.16 



This left a profit from circulation in the 
first quarter of last year of $284,698.43 

In the first three months of 1920 the 
total receipts from circulation of the 
New York American were $992,847.00 

The actual cost of print paper used in 
the same period was 1,124,964.32 



The result was an actual LOSS of $132,117.33 

As the profit of $284,698.43 made in the 
first three months of last year was en- 
tirely wiped out this year and a loss 
of $132,117.33 was substituted for thai 
profit, the difference, or total loss to 

the New York American, was $416,815.76 

Or, at the rate of $1,667,263.04 on the 
wrong side for a year. 



In the first three months of 1919, the 
total receipts from circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal were $690,149.00 

The actual cost of print paper used in 
the same period was 457,590.21 



This left a profit from circulation in the 
first quarter of last year of $232,558.79 

The Evening Journal' a price was not 
raised to 3 cents until Tuesday, April 
27. At 2 cents, therefore, during the 
first quarter of the present year, the 
total receipts from circulation were... $759,452.68 
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The actual cost of print paper used in 
the same period was 1,017,933.86 

The result was an actual loss of $258,481 18 

Against a profit on circulation last year 
in the same three months of 233,558 79 

These two figures put together show a 
difference on the wrong side in three 
months of 1920, as compared with the 
same period of 1919, for the Evening 
J&urnal alone of S449 039 97 

Or, at the rate of $1,964,159.88 on the 
wrong side for a year. 

To summarize: The net result of the 
total receipts from circulation and 
cost of print paper used by the New 
York American and the New York 
Evening Journal combined resulted In 
a profit from circulation alone in the 
first quarter of 1919 (omitting cents) 

of 517,256.00 

The Evening Journal, the New York 
American and the Sunday American, all 
three, had about their usual normal 
substantial growth in circulation. All 
three editions had larger sales this 
year than last. But the cash results 
of their circulation, crediting the en- 
tire gross receipts fron\ circulation 
and charging the actual cost of print 
paper as delivered to the pressroom, 
but before printing, was a LOSS this 

year (omitting cents) of $390,598.00 

As the profit of $517,256 made in the 
first quarter of last year was wiped 
out this year and a loss of $390,598 
was substituted for that profit during 
the same period, the difference was a 

total loss of $907,854.00 

As advertising contracts are all made by the 
year, it has been Impossible to raise advertising 
rates sufficiently to make up more than a small 
part of this loss, and the difficulty has been 
greatly increased by the necessity of omitting 
advertising because of our inability to procure 
at any price additional quantities of paper to 
meet the demands of our circulation. 

To enable the Arbitrator to reach a correct 
understanding of the actual conditions of the 
newspaper industry as a whole, I should put in 
this record, perhaps, the fact, well known to all 
newspaper publishers, that as the Even^g Journal 
has the largest circulation in the United States 
among evening papers, and the Sunday -New York 
American the largest circulation in the United 
States among Sunday papers, the proportions of 
their losses from circulation, owing to the present 
cost of paper, are probably larger than those of 
any other new^spaper. But it is a conservative 
statement, I think, to say that of the twenty-four 
newspaper members of the New York Newspaper 
Publishers' Association, parties to this arbitration 
proceeding, all with the possible exception of two 
are operating' at less profit this year than last, 
and some of thein are being published at an actual 
loss to their owners at the present time. 

We have' no objection to the foregoing statement 
going into the record of arbitration proceedings 
between the Typographical Union No. 6 and the 
Newspaper Publishers, though they are not for 
general publication. Their accuracy is attested 
under oath. BRADFORD MERRILL, 

General Manager Hearst Newspapers, 
Mr. Polachek— $690,000 was the revenue and the 
white paper cost was $457,000. That was in 1919. 
Mr. Rouse— What was the circulation figure? 
Mr. Polachek— They are not on here, but I will 
furnish them from the government reports. 

Mr. Rouse— May I ask one or two questions, 
Mr. Polachek? 

Mr. Polachek— Let me finish reading the affi- 
davits. That was just the New York American 
part. 

THE SUN AND NEW YORK HERALD, 

280 Broadway, New York. 

Business Department. 

CIRCULATION RECEIPTS VS. WHITE PAPER 

USED IN MONTHS OF FEBRUARY, 

MARCH AND APRIL. 



Feb., 

March, Circulation 
April. receipts. 



Paper 
used. 



Profit. Loss, 



1917. . .•$243,016,09 $264,378,83 ..-.,. $21,362.74 

1918... t 344,373.35 264.245.86 $80,127,49 ...... 

1919... t 381,900.61 387.928.05 ®'^Z*ti 

1920... t 598.948.86 895,042.71 296,093.85 

♦One cent basis. tTwo cents basis. 



1920 loss as compared with 1917, greater 
by $274 731 11 

1920 loss as compared with 1918, greater 
by 3Yg 221 34 

1920 loss as compared with 1919, greater 

^y 290.066.41 

Average cost per 100 pounds of newsprint paper 

f . o, b. pressroom, during months of February. 

maMiaig-w. '""■ **■'"= "''• *'•'»■ ^»^^- 

H. MuUer, being duly sworn, states that he is 
the principal booltiteeper of the Sun Printing and 
Publishing Association and the Sun-Herald Cor- 
poration, and that the above are true flgurea 
taken from the books and records of these corpo- 
rations. H. MULliBR. 

CIRCULATIOlSr RtlCEIPTS AND PAPER COSTS. 

Feb., Circu- Cost o£ paper Excess Defloit 

March, lation delivered in above below 

April, receipts, pressroom. cost. cost. 

1917... $46,636.59 $26,603.07 $19,033.62 

1918... 52,006.06 45,567.49 6,438.57 

1919... 41,425.72 39,585.21 1,840.51 

1920... 52,916.54 64,638.95 $11,722.41 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1917 cost $38,036.88 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1918 cost 19,081.46 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1919 cost 25,063.74 

Average cost of print paper delivered, per lOO 
pounds: 1917, $3.66; 1918, $3.56; 1919, $4.21; 
1920, $5.61. 

Z. L. Potter being duly sworn, says that the 
information above given has been carefully pre- 
pared from the books of the New York Evening 
Post, Inc., and. is true and correct, as he verily 
believes. 

NEW YORK EVENING POST, INC., 

Z. L. Potter, Business Manager. 

CIRCULATION RECEIPTS AND PAPER COSTS. 

Feb., Circu- Cost of paper Excess Deficit 

March. lation delivered in above below 

April. receipts, pressroom. cost. cost. 

1917... $95,288.93 $117,090.86 $21,821.93 

1918... 162,242.14 121,463.05 $40,779.09 

1919... 178,952.87 195,905.56 16,952.69 

1920... 196,793.97 256,837.46 61,043.49 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1917 cost $139,746.60 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1918 cost 135,374.41 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1919 cost 60,931.90 

Average cost of print paper delivered, per 100 
pounds; 1917, $2.90; 1918, $3.15; 1919, $4.20; 
1920, $6.01. 

Jason Rogers being duly sworn, says that the 
information above given has been carefully pre- 
pared from the books of the Oloie, and is true 
and correct, as he verily believes. 

JASON ROGERS. 



CTRCUL.ATION RECEIPTS AND PAPER COSTS. 
Cost of paper Bxcess 



Feb., Circu- 
March, lation 
April. receipts 



delivered in 
pressroom. 



Deficit 
above below 
cost. cost. 



1917... $71,495.96 $95,690.00 $24,194.04 

1918... 117,643.31 90,023.54 $27,519.77 

1919... 117,543.31 89,370.22 28,173.09 

1920... 182,174.59 189,376.32 7,201.78 



Difference between 1920 coat of paper 

and 1917 cost $93,686.32 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1918 cost 99,352.78 

Difference between 1920 cost of paper 

and 1919 cost. . .- 100,006.10 

Average coat of print paper delivered, per 100 
pounds: 1917, $3.32; 1918, $3.26; 1919, $3.86; 
1920, $4.85. 

Daniel Nicoll being duly sworn, says that the 
information above given has been carefully pre- 
pared from the books of the Evening Mail, and is 
true and correct, as he verily believes. 

DANIEL NICOLL. 

Mr. Rouae— I wish to ask Mr. Polachek Just this 
question: What is the contract price for white 
paper now paid by the publishers on contract? 

Mr. Polachek— On contract we are at present 
paying for the portion of our supply which comes 
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on contract 5 cents mill. That brings it up to 
about '$5.50 in our pressroom. * 

Mr. Rouse— Five cents mill. Is it not also a 
fact that the amounts you are quoting here are 
caused by the excessive use of white paper and 
the extra charge Is for the spot market price? 

Mr. Polachek— I have quoted our totS/l price 
average for the month's quota, which was 6 cents, 
as I told you. Our cost on contract paper is $5.50. 
The additional paper we have bought has brought 
the average up 50 cents 100 pounds. 

Mr. Rouse— I want to bring this point to the 
mind of the Arbitrator, in pointing out to him this 
white paper situationt^ that the printers are not 
responsible for that. That we have presented for 
your consideration a vast number of exhibits with 
statements from their own association, showing 
that it is the Publishers themselves that are 
directly responsible; that they have had such an 
oversupply of advertising and business, they have 
just gone out and drifted with the tide, as I read 
to you yesterday. Those statements are by Mr. 
Hearst himself, by Mr. Jason Rogers, by the busi- 
ness - manager of the St. Louis Star, 1 think it 
was, and then a number of other papers, and the 
excess price that they are paying now for paper is 
caused by those men going out in the open market 
and vying with one another to outdo one another 
in the competitive spirit of getting, so that they 
can put it over the other fellow. That is some- 
thing that we have nothing to do with, and it is 
something that they have all got something to do 
with, because it shows that they should govern 
themselves in a business way, as Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Munsey, and the rest of the men point out 
to them; and to bring those affidavits in here, 
present them to ypu— it is simply beside the ques- 
tion, because they have the remedy themselves. 
Circulation. They do not tell you that in that 
period where loss occurred through circulation, 
about the extra number of pages that were print- 
ed and extra columns of advertising that were 
carried, and they state it is contract. Now, they 
know all their advertising is not contract adver- 
tising, and that that revenue on advertising would 
more than recoup their losses in circulation by 
many dollars. 

Mr. Polachek — I will state to the Arbitrator, 
without any contradiction, that at least 95 per 
cent, of all the advertising in the newspapers of 
New York — display advertising— is contract adver- 
tising. And I want to say further, in regard to 
Mr. Rouse's statement as to the responsibility for 
the paper situation, and I will say it under oath, 
Mr. Arbitrator, if you choose to put me under 
oath, that I, as publisher of the Munsey news- 
papers, have not bought a pound of paper in at 
least 75 days; that I have permitted our papers 
to go to press as eight-page newspapers, as twelve- 
page newspapers, as sixteen, eighteen and twenty- 
page newspapers, when I had advertising enough 
in the house to print a 32-page newspaper. But 
I have made it a rule that I will not go out and 
support this abnormal spot market by buying all 
this market, and I have co-operated with every 
newspaper and publisher in New York in endeav- 
oring to reduce the consumption of newsprint 
paper, so that we could break this spot market; 
and I want to say I know that is the attitude of 
every newspaper man In New York city, with the 
possible exception of those that own their own 
mills. 

Mr. Rouse — That only qualifies my statement 
that the publishers themselves are responsible for 
this condition and that the printers are not, and 
it is- their concern and not ours. They have the 
remedy, and it only goes back to the old argument 
I have repeatedly used that they should adopt 
business methods and business principles among 
themselves. 

Mr. Polachek— That would depend on the condi- 
tion of the industry. 

Mr. Rouse— I just wish to call to your attention 
also, in a comparative way, that the Chat, the 
Brooklyn ITeeftlv JTeioa, the Bronx Some News, the 
NortTi Side News, and many of these other papers 
in this city, circulate without any charge to their 
constituents, giving the paper away free, and are 
able to thrive and prosper on their advertising 
alone. 

Mr. Polachek— But they are not parties to these 
negotiations. 

Mr. Rouse— No, but the parallel of business prin- 
ciple is there, just the same. 

Mr. Kelly— In order that you will be correct, Mr. 
Rouse. Mi-. Brandt says that the Chat charges 
8 cents a mcmth. 

Mr. Douglas— If they get it. 

Mr. Rouse— Yes, if they get it, 

Mr. Kelly— I want you to be correct. 

Mr. Oppenheimei^They give that money to the 
boys that carry the paper around. 

Mr. Brandt— The carrier gets three cents of that 

Mr. Oppenheimer— On the West Side it costs 7 
cents, and the boys get that 7 cents. 



Mr. Douglas— The reason for that is that the ^w 
makes them charge that much money. 

Mr. Kelly— Is that it? 

Mr. Polachek— They can do anything they want 
except put it in the mails. 

Mr. Bouse— That simply shows the importance 
of circulation. 

Mr. Kelly— I used to get it when I was post- 
master. You have neglected me since I became 
county clerk. All right. Mr. Polachek. I am 
sorry I interrupted you. 

(Mr. Polachek then continued reading his brief, 
as follows): 

THERE IS NOT A PAPER TODAY THAT IS 
NOT SHOWING A HUGE DEFICIT IN SPITE 
OP THE INCREASE IN SELLING PRICE. AND 
THE AFFIDAVITS OF THE PUBLISHERS 
HEREWITH SUBMITTED GAVE THE ARBI- 
TRATOR A CLEAR INSIGHT INTO THE STATE 
OF THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS IN THIS 
RESPECT. 

As to advertising revenues on which the Typo- 
graphical brief laid so much stress and the huge 
advances in advertising rates which are men- 
tioned in their brief, the Publishers wish to submit 
to the Arbitrator that these gentlemen have given 
him only a superficial idea of the state of the 
advertising business as it effects the newspaper 
business. It is true that rates for advertising have 
been increased, but they have not been increased 
in any proportion to the increase in expenses of 
production. Publishers would be glad to raise the 
rates to meet all the demands of^ the typographical 
and other unions, but the business is of such char- 
acter that we cannot attempt to put on a heavier 
charge than the traffic will reasonably bear. In 
order to show the Arbitrator clearly just how ad- 
vertising rates have brought increased revenues to 
the newspaper, and that is the real test of how 
rates have been increased, the Publishers submit 
affidavits to show increases in net receipts per line 
and per column by various newspapers on the 
basis of their present rate cards, as compared with 
the rate cards which were in effect during the 
same months in 1919. 

(Mr. Polachek produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit R.) 

Mr. Polachek— A summary of these affidavits 
shows increases in advertising revenues per column 
in 1920 over corresponding period of 1919: 



Per cent. 



Evening Mail, increase 7.9 

Globe, increase 1.31 

Post, increase 5.3 

Brooklyn Eagle, increase 10.44 

Standard Union, no increase — 

Tribune, increase 18 

Sun 17 

Times 11.4 

New York Journal 29 

New York American 28.50 

New York World 19.51 



I do not need to read the affidavits; they mei^ly 
give those percentages, which shows 

Mr. Rouse— Have you the Journal of Commerce 
there? 

Mr. Polachek— No, I have not the Journal of 
Cormneroe. 

Mr. Rouse— I wish to submit, then, just at this 
time, this rate card of the Journal of Commerce, 
showing that they are putting in a rate increase 
right away and undoubtedly the others will do 
likewise as soon as these proceedings are con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Polachek— I will explain to the Arbitrator 
that we are under contract with our advertisers. 

Mr. Rouse — ^Not for those ads. 

Mr. Kelly— What exhibit is that of yours, Mr. 
Polachek? 

Mr. Polachek— 'I have just filed Exhibit R. 

Mr. Kelly— Then we will make the other exhibit 
Exhibit R-a. 

(The exhibit produced by Mr. Rouse was filed 
with the Arbitrator as Exhibit R-a.) 

Mr. Rouse— As a special exhibit by the Union 
showing the contemplated new increases. 

Mr. Keller— You do not offer that exhibit, Mr. 
Polachek, to offset the figures that I read into 
the record here some time ago? 

Mr. Polachek— No, merely to show what rev- 
enues those increases are producing, and what 
increased revenue it leaves. Of course, you may 
look at a rate card and see some individual rates 
that are very high, but the test of rates is, what 
do the columns bring to the newspaper ? Every 
day I have a report on my desk of the total 
number of lines and columns appearing in the 
paper, what the total revenue is, and what the 
average revenue per column Is per day. These 
are the figures that represent the actual revenues. 

Mr. Keller— I have had ample means of observ- 
ing the proposed increases In some of the news- 
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papers m the city, and you know there is a sort 
of a gentleman's agreement between you and the 
printers and Publishers that you do not talk 
outside of the composing room of what you heard 
in it. . .|| ' 

Mr. Polachek— These are affidavits taken from 
the books and papers showing the net revenues 
per column in advertising. 

IMr. Rouse— I trust the Arbitrator will bear that 
in mind. We do not want to take the Publishers 
too seriously on those figures. 

Mr. Kelly— I do not think that is germain. I do 
not believe, if there is a gentleman's agreement 
between the Publishers and the printers, that we 
ought to take any cognizance of it here, even by 
inference. 

Mr. Polachek— There ia no agreement that we 
should withhold any of those figures. 

Mr. Keller— There is an agreement among all 
Union printers that they will not give to the 
outside world what they see in the inside of the 
composing .room that does not go into the news- 
papers. There are lots of times that copy comes 
into the office 

Mr. Kelly— I can see where the outsider suffers, 
now. 

Mr. Polachek— For the purposes of the proceed- 
ing, if Mr. Keller would like to put anything in 
the record in r^erence to advertising, that has 
not been brought out, I would be very glad to 
have him state it. 

Mr. Rouse— I do not think that that ought to 
go into the record. 

Mr. Polachek— These statements are sworn 
statements taken from our books. 

Mr. Rouse— I want to assure the Arbitrator and 
the Publishers that there is no desire on the 
part of the Typographical Union to have anything 
read into the record that in a business sense 
would militate in any way at all against their 
private internal affairs. "We do keep sacred what- 
ever we learn, and we know that they keep sacred 
many of the things concerning Incidents that 
are passed. 

Mr. Polachek— But there is nothing sacred in 
this because this is merely to show the Arbitra- 
tor that we have increased rates, and just what 
they are producing and we want the Arbitrator 
to know that — the same as we have shown the 
results of our circulation business. 

Mr. Kelly— These so-called increases which have 
been submitted here do not apply during the 
campaign time, Mr. Martin, do they? 

Mr. Martin— No, I hope not, 

Mr. Rouse— And I also want to call your at- 
tention that in making comparisons 

Mr. Kelly — Because I have a rebate coming to 
me, if that is so. 

Mr. Martin— I hope the stenographer will keep 
that out of the record. 

Mr. Kelly— I don't know anything about it, Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. Bouse— I also want to call to your attention 
something- which is germain to the question, that 
the periods that they note, namely January and 
February, are the dull season in the printing in- 
dustry; there Is a layoff at Christmas time, and 
that is the slack season up until Washington' s 
Birthday, and then begins the spring or summer, 
and then there is the fall season. 

Mr. Polachek— We only confuse Mr. Kelly, be- 
cause he is not, of course, acquainted with the 
technical part of our business. The dull season of 
the year means the time of greatest advertising 
revenue per column, for this reason, Mr. Arbitra- 
tor: Tou realize that the advertising rates are 
the lowest for the big department stores and the 
big advertisers, and in the dull seasons, when they 
are out, the small advertising men make a. big 
column report; so naturally a much higher revenue 
per column is shown than would be shown in the 
season when the big advertisers were in, because 
they are the cheapest trade. 

Mr. Kelly— In connection with that, let me ask 
a question of the Publishers: What manner or 
method is employed in the distribution of the city 
or State advertising, how is that apportioned? I 
have some idea of it, but I would like, to be 
enlightened on it. 

Mr. Polachek— Tou mean as to the details, as 
to how it is apportioned? 

Mr. Kelly — Is it given to one to the disadvantage 
of another? 

Mr. -O'Donnell— It is a matter of solicitation. 

Mr. Polachek— Is it rotation, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Rouse— It all depends on who has the big- 
gest pull, I think. 

Mr. Kelly— No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Martin— I think it is provided for by statute. 

Mr. Polachek— I think that it is. especially m 
connection with election notices and things of 
that sort. In some States it is left to the elec- 
tion of the Election Commissioner, and he is re- 
stricted to a certain number of papers, and it is 
distinctly a matter with him as to what papers 
it will go in. 



Mr. Douglas— He has so many papers in Brook- 
lyn and so many papers in Manhattan, and the 
board designates what papers they are to be. 

Mr. Kelly— That is a non-partisan or bi-partisan 
board ? 

Mr. Douglas— It must be Democratic and Re- 
publican papers. 

Mr. Kelly— I understand there are two Repub- 
licans and two Democrats, and it is what ia 
known as a bi-partisan Board of Election. Now, 
in what manner is that apportioned to the vari- 
ous papers? Do all hands get a share of it? 

Mr. Douglas— No, they designate by law 

Mr. Kelly— Why isn't it possible so that every- 
one will get a share of that instead of giving 
the commission the right to single out certain 
papers? 

Mr. Rouse— It should be done that way. 

Mr. Douglas— But it is not done that way. 

Mr. Kelly— I think the Publishers will agree 
that that is only the fair and impartial way 
to do it. 

Mr. Douglas— It is done by law. The law says 
so many papers shall be designated in Kings, 
so many in Queens, and so many in Manhattan. 
Take the session laws, they are set out the same 
way; the Secretary of State has the designation 
of all papers tliey shall go in, and that Is known 
among the Publishers as "phat," because the Sec- 
retary of State gives it to his friends. 

Mr. Kelly— :I think it is a statute. Of course, 
there is a lot of that work that is done entirely 
gratis by the papers themselves. 

Mr. Douglas— Take the boundary lines, and 
everything like that, that has got to go into cer- 
tain papers, and It is designated by law. 

Mr. Kelly— But there are matters like Surrogate's 
notices and things like that, for which the papers, 
I think, receive no revenue at all. They send 
stuff into my office, and they carry the stuff in 
their papers, and I know we have received no 
bills from the newspapers for it. 

Mr. Douglas— Certain papers do, Mr. Kelly, be- 
cause they had a bill up here last winter, they 
wanted to keep all the political printing out of all 
these papers, and confined exclusively to the 
City Record. 

Mr, Polachek — Well, with the newsprint paper 
situation such as it Is. we will not object very 
much. 

Mr. Kelly— AH right, Mr. Polachek, proceed. 

(Mr. Polachek then proceeded with the reading 
of his brief, as follows): 

In answer to the Typographical Union's state- 
ments that newspapers' circulations were main- 
tained and increased in spite of the raise in the 
selling price to two cents, the Publishers submit 
as an exhibit the figures of the principal news- 
papers as submitted to the United States Post- 
office Department, under oath. These figures show 
a decrease in every case, with the exception of the 
New York Times, which newspaper shows a tem- 
porary increase which has since disappeared. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit S.) 

Mr. Polachek — We attach to our statement the 
Evening Post statement which Mr. Keller pre- 
viously filed, but our statement is an analysis of 
the various government reports made since 1917, 
which was the one-cent period, and into the two- 
cent period. 

These reports, you know, are made on a six- 
months' basis, April 1 to October 1. From the re- 
port of 1917, which was a one-cent period, on 
the Evming Journal it shows 825,299. circulation; 
In October of the same year it shows 808,608 cir- 
culation. 

In April, 1918, which was two months after— 
which covered two months of the change to two 
cents, the circulation was 731,047 copies, and in 
the October report, which covered the first full 
six months of two-cent circulation, the Journal's 
report was 657,912, showing a net loss on the two- 
cent price of 167,387. 

Mr. Rouse— Dollars? 

Mr, Polachek — Circulation, , 

Mr. Rouse — How much was the dollar loss? 

Mr. Polachek — I am not talking about fhaC, 

Mr. Rouse— There is a 125 per cent, incrdasd. 

Mr. Polachek— I am merely answering the argu- 
ment in your brief. Why do you butt in with 
something that is not germafti? If you have 
something germain to my proposition, I will s!v<$ 
you the fullest opportunity, but if you dion't an-i 
swer what I am talking about, why do you tak^ 
the time of the Arbitrator to lumber up the 
record ? 

Mr. Rouse— Because you yesterday repeatedly 
did that to me. 

Mr. Keller— I will ask you, Mr. Polachek, you 
said that on April 1 the circulation of the New 
York Journal was a certain amount 

Mr. Polachek— I did not say on April 1. I say 
the average for the six months' periods, as they' 
report to the government. 

Mr- Keller— I am referring to about April 1, 
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1018, which covered. I believe, you said, a month 
of the new price. 

Mr. Polachek— Two months, February and March, 
1918. The change was made, I think, the date 
was the 28th day of January, 1918, was it not? 

Mr. O'Donneli— Yes; it was. 

Mr. Polachek—The 28th day of January, 1918. 

Mr. Keller^The price went to two cents? 

Mr, Polachek— That is correct. 

Mr. Keller— I believe you stated just a short 
S:ime ago, in an af^davit from the American and 
Journal, that this change was made on April 27, 
1918. 

Mr. Polachek — Oh, no. 

Mr. Keller— That is what it states. 

Mr. Polachek— No, the April 27 date you refer 
to is the Evening Journal's change from 2 cents 
to 3 cents. That was what Mr. Merrill spoke 
about. That was this year. This change I am 
talking about is the change from 1 cent to 2 
cents, which took place January 28, 1918; and 
the Evening Journal on that change in the first 
six months' report, after that change took place, 
it showed to the government that it had lost 
167,387 circulation. The Evening Sun showed it 
lost 13,813. 

The Evening World showed it lost 106,477. 

The Evening Glohe showed it had lost 37,492. 

The Morning American showed that it lost 67,385. 

The Morning Sun showed that it lost 33,632. 

The Morning World showed that it lost 60,996, 
and the Morning Herald showed that it lost 24,946. 

That is sworn to in an affidavit by myself. It 
is taken from the government figures which are 
of record, and can be verified by anybody. 

Mr. Keller— Those figures are taken since those 
submitted by me. 

Mr. Polachek— I told the Arbitrator early In 
the proceedings that I would submit figures on 
the government report. I have submitted this 
already as an exhibit. 

Mr. Rouse— I want to point out to the Arbitra- 
tor, while those figures may state the loss in 
circulation, it does not show the increased rev- 
enues in dollars and cents under the new rate, 
which was a 125 per cent. Increase, according to 
the records before Mr. Mitchell. Now, if they are 
going to show losses, they should show increases 
in dollars. 

Mr. Polachek — Well, we are showing right now. 
I think I showed to you that in the Sun's state- 
ment, when we swung that over, that we made 
a profit in circulation, and I showed exactly to 
the cent how much profit we made on the circula- 
tion on that change. 

Mr. Rouse— Jn these proceedings? 

Mr. Polachek— Tes, sir. It is in the affidavit 
and the record, so that we are not trying to con- 
ceal anything. 

Mr. Rouse— I simply state that the figures that 
the Union read are the statements contained in 
the Editor and Publisher, which is the only source 
from which we have to get our information, un- 
less we follow from day to day or go through 
their files and get these statements; and we 
state to the Arbitrator that while there has been 
loss in circulation, the increased revenue more 
than offsets their loss in circulation. Circulation 
is, after everything is said and done, only just 
a medium for their impressing on the advertiser 
the desirability of entering into contract with 
them for space. 

Mr. Polachek — ^The only reason I put this in, as 
you will recall, ig because Mr. Rouse made the 
statement tl^at the Evening Journal was going to 
make another million and a half dollars on going 
to three cents, and made his figures on the basis 
of this last report of circulation; and I said they 
would lose circulation; and the statement was 
made that the records did not show that they 
would lose circulation on a change in price; and 
I am merely submitting the government reports 
to show that they do lose their circulation, and, 
of course, circulation is the basis for advertising, 
and they cannot take any too many chances with 
their circulation. That is what Mr. "Wiley said 
before he left here, that they were not going to 
take any chances on their circulation by going 
up In price. 

Mr. O'Connell— I do not like to disturb you from. 
reading your brief, Mr. Polachek; but there has 
l3een a great deal said here on the amount of 
money made and lost on circulation; but is it 
not a fact that the papers derive the revenue 
through their advertising, which I will admit 
depends to a grreat extent on circulation? 

Mr. Polachek— Wait a minute. You have got to 
take any business proposition and look at it in 
the aggregate. You spend so much money to pro- 
duce a product, and you get so much revenue. 
Your revenue comes from various sources. Now, 
in the statements of revenues which we have 
furnished, that is in our comparative statements 
there, we take the revenues, the total circula- 
tion revenues, advertising revenues, syndicate 



revenues, any revenues that come into the office, 
and it is all revenue. 

Mr, O'Connell — But, Mr. Polachek, again, you 
have cited here the amount of money you have 
lost in the past three months over 1919 on white 
paper alone. Now, to keep that iip you could 
not stay in business unless you were making a 
profit. 

Mr. Polachek— ^You are perfectly right; but what 
I put those figures in for was to show you how 
the relative burden is changing. Now, if we 
take an even break on a slight loss, or a slight 
profit in circulation, on the old basis and on the 
present basis, convert it into a very heavy deficit, 
then in order to make the problem work out, we 
have got to make up that deficit in the adver- 
tising revenues, have we not? 

Mr. O'Connell— You certainly have. 

Mr. Polachek— And then, if we are tied on con- 
tracts and cannot sufficiently increase our ad- 
vertising revenues to overcome this constantly in- 
creasing price, you see where we find ourselves. 
You see our paper contracts, for instance, are 
three months, adjustable. We get our paper 
raises every three months on our paper contract, 
and Mr. Lyman, of the International, has already 
notified us that we are going to get another 
raise in price on July 1. Now, we cannot change 
our advertising rates, you know, and there we 
are. We have that raise in the paper and we 
cannot get enough change in our advertising rates 
to offset it. Therefore, when we show these tre- 
mendous deficits in the circulation revenues, if 
we cannot make them up in advertising imme- 
diately, we have got to wait until time and the 
expiration of contract lets us work that out. 

Mr. O'Connell— Let me interrupt you just a 
second more on that point, Mr. Polachek : You 
speak of yearly advertising contracts. Now, you 
are getting new business every day, new con- 
tracts are coming in every day, are they not? 

Mr. Polachek — A piece of business that starts 
running today 

Mr. O'Connell— Will run for a year, probably. 

Mr. Polachek— For instance, take an example 
here: A few days ago an account started for 
these United Retail Candy Stores— that is the 
most recent, and you will remem&er it. Of course 
that being a new account, we got the advantage 
of whatever was the latest rate on our cards ; 
but we might have a fellow who made a contract 
last July or last October, using big space at 
very much lower rates, because he was in on an 
old contract. 

Mr. Rouse— But he ia going to get it in July, 
though. 

Mr. Polachek— Well, he would meet the present 
rate card in July. 

Mr. Rouse— He probably would have to pay 
more than the man who put the candy ad in. 

Mr. Polachek— The trouble, though, Mr. Rouse, 
is that the present rate that is on the card does 
not offset, for the increases that are going to 
come along. Now, of course, everybody will try 
to get out new rate cards, and. try to adjust it; 
but we have to face those costs long before we 
begin to get the volume of revenue on those rate 
cards. 

Mr. Douglas— But is it not a fact that you 
contract with a firm like an automobile concern 
for so many thousand lines; and is it not a fact 
that he uses those lines inside of six months, 
and he don't go his year? 

Mr. Polachek— Sometimes he does; but what 
they always contract— and I can show you hun- 
dreds of advertising contracts—is that they may 
ask for ten thousand lines or more to be used 
within one year. Now. he may use the ten thou- 
sand lines, hut he holds his contract as a very 
valuable asset, as to any other business he wants 
to place during that year; and he will stick to 
the last day he will put in under that contract. 

Mr. Douglas— That may be true, but others run 
out inside of three months, and they use up their 
number of lines on the contract, 

Mr. Polachek — I know of no such contracts, 
Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas— Mr. Polachek, do you remember 
the time we went over a lot of advertising with 
you, as to whether it should be reproduced or not, 
and there were a lot of them in there that had 
used up their limit? 

Mr. Polachek— I have no such recollection, Mr. 
Douglas. Furthermore. Mr. Arbitrator, with 
these costs mounting up in this direction, and 
these expenses mounting in every direction, the 
slightest disturbance in the business condition 
which would result in a reduced volume of 
advertising would upset the whole calculation, 
wouldn't it? You and I have lived through many 
a period where we have seen a sudden slump of 
25 to 50 per cent, in advertising. 

Mr. Rouse— But that is not in these enlightened 
days. 
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Mr. Polachek— Well, you cannot tell about it; 
1914 was a good example. 
Mr. Rouse— Go ahead. Mr. Polachek. 
Mr. Kelly— Yes; go ahead with your brief, Mr. 
Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek continued reading from brief as 
follows: 

The Publishers further state to the Arbitrator 
that there is at present no thought in the minds 
of the majority of the Publishers in New York 
city of increasing the price of their newspapers 
to 3 cents daily in the city of New York. They 
have no program at the present time which 
suggests that they will follow the example of 
the New York Journal and raise their prices in 
the city. 

Whether or not they will be forced to this step 
is an open question. The newspapers have already 
had notice from the large paper manufacturers 
that their adjustable newsprint paper contracts 
will be revised upward again on July 1, and the 
Publishers herewith submit the latest bulletin of 
the American Newspaper Publishers' Association, 
quoting Mr. Lymann, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, to the effect that these 
prices will be increased. If newspapers are forced 
to go to 3 cents it will be a step merely for self- 
preservation, and it will be taken only to reduce 
huge deficits, not to increase profits, because 
selling price increase means reduced circulation, 
and reduced circulation means less power to make 
money on advertising. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit T.) 

Mr. Polachek— And also in Exhibit T, I present 
a letter dated May 5, 1920, from the Maurice 
O'Meara Company, manufacturers of paper, quot- 
ing the price of newsprint paper as follows; 

"Gentlemen— We offer, subject to prior sales, 
200 tons of novel news, size 41x61, basis 
24x36, 50-pound, price 13 cents pound, f. o. b. 
mill. We also offer a car of sheet news, basis 
32-pound, any size, price 15 cents mill." 
Mr. Polachek then continued reading the brief as 
follows : 

If the economic state of the newspaper industry 
were the only matter under consideration, the 
Arbitrator would find the case such that he could 
not possibly grant any increase in wages to this 
Union, and the Publishers feel that when they 
have offered the same minimum scale of wages 
that is now earned by six thousand members of 
this Union, the other twenty-five hundred mem- 
bers of this Union should be satisfied with the 
increase which gives them an equal wage. 

In conclusion, the Publishers wish to make this 
appeal to the Arbitrator. The Publishers have just 
one interest in this arbitration, and that is the 
interest in the working conditions. Our only hope 
to put the composing rooms of our newspapers on 
an economic basis is the readjustment of the 
working conditions, which means the changes 
which the Publishers have asked in the shift hours 
and the establishment of a competency clause, as 
well as the rejection by the Arbitrator of the 
Union's request for the radical changes in over- 
time conditions which appear in the Union's prop- 
osition. 

We know that the Arbitrator desires to be fair, 
and will be fair, and will do justice to this 
Union and to the Publishers on the wage ques- 
tion, andf trusting in the Arbitrator's fairness, 
the Publishers are ready to pay any award that 
the Arbitrator feels is just and fair to both sides. 
But the w^orking conditions — they really go to 
the vitals of the business, and there the Pub- 
lishers ask nothing but justice, nothing but a 
square deal, and the same treatment that the 
Typographical Union accords to publishers in 
other large cities. 

As a final presentation on the matter of wages, 
the Publishers wish to submit to the Arbitrator 
just one more exhibit and the deductions and con- 
clusions forced by that exhibit. 

The Publishers have said that the wages of 
the printing and newspaper industry over the 
whole country must have a weight and bearing 
upon a decision that governs printers' wages in 
New York. Mr. John Mitchell, in his decision, 
said that wages paid to the industry in other parts 
of the country were one of the governing factors 
in his decision as to the wages in New York. 

The Publishers now hand to the Arbitrator as 
their exhibit The TypograpTiical Journal, the official 
paper of the International Typographical Union 
of North America, the issue of May, 1920, Volume 
56, No. 5, marked paragraphs on pages 600, and 
601. 

(Mr, Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Exhibit U.) 

On page 601 is a statement by President Mars- 
den G. Scott, of the International Union, to the 
members of the Union, reporting on the state of I 



the organization. We quote from President Scott's 
^^^A • '®.?.^!°*.*^"^"^ &^°«s earnings of $61,- 
000,000 m 1914 mcreased to $82,000,000 in 1919. 
?'a5. .?^® J^****'******'****** '"^'k will be reached iii 
w?X' ^%.r^^°}^ ^^^° *rom the statement by 
William S. Waudby, on page 600. where he quotes 
from Ihe Typographical Journal of April, 1920 

that the Typographical Union paid a per capita 
tax to the American Federation of Labor on 78,060 
members for the month of February," and Mr 
Waudby states that in January. 1876, the total 
membership of the Union did not exceed 8,060. or 
an increase of 70,000. 

The statement of the president of the Typo- 
graphical Union on the groas earnings of its 
members and the steadily growing membership 
of the Union itself, have just this bearing on 
the wage question: If the Typographical Union's 
earnings from 1914 to 1919. inclusive, increased 
from $61,000,000 per- year to $82,000,000 per year 
or an increase of $21,000,000, this shows an in- 
crease for the entire period in wages earned by 
the aggregate membership of the Union of 34 4/10 
per cent. Now, then, the Union in New York 
newspapers in 1914 was earning a minimum of 
$30 per week; an increase of 34 4/10 per cent, 
would amount to $10.32, making the wage $40.32. 
Since the minimum wage now being paid is $43.50 
THE PUBLISHERS ARE NOW PAYING $3.18 
PER WEEK MORE THAN THE AVERAGE IN- 
CREASE RECEIVED BY THE ENTIRE OR- 
GANIZATION FROM 1914 TO 1919 INCLUSIVE. 

President Scott says further that the Union ex- 
pects to earn $100,000,000 in 1920. This would be 
an increase for the period from 1914 to 1920 of 
$39,000,000, or 64 per cent. An increase of 64 per 
cent, on the minimum wage paid in New York 
in 1914 WOULD BRING THE MINIMUM WAGE 
IN NEW YORK TO $49.20 PER WEEK. 

But this 64 per cent, increased earnings repre- 
sents not merely increases in wages, but It repre- 
sents also the total additional earnings of all of 
the additional members of the Union. And when 
we take In conjunction with this statement of 
President Scott the record showing that the Union 
was increasing its membership at the average 
rate of 1,600 per year; then for the five-year 
period from 1914 to 1919 inclusive the member- 
ship would have increased 8,000 members, so that 
to make up its $100,000,000 that Mr. Scott expects 
as the total revenue of his organization you would 
have to figure the total earnings of these addi- 
tional 8,000 members. It is very probable, and 
the Publishers submit to the Arbitrator that it 
is most likely, that the difference of $4.20, WHICH 
IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 'THE PUB- 
LISHERS' OFFER AND A 64 PER CENT. IN- 
CREASE, as indicated by President Scott's state- 
ment, would be more than made up by the total 
earnings of the vast number of new members. In 
fact the total would be about ten times as much. 

Furthermore, following the policy established in 
all wage adjustments, the highest paid men re- 
ceiving the smallest percentage of increase, it 
would not be consistent that the Typographical 
Union in New York, which was always well paid, 
should receive the full 64 per cent, increase which 
is the average of the entire organization from the 
lowest wage to Ihe highest. 

The Publishers submit the entire number of 
The Typographical Journal for May in evidence on 
this point. (Referring to Exhibit U, already sub- 
mitted.) 

The Publishers have come before this Arbitrator 
in a spirit of frankness and friendliness toward 
the Typographical Union. In presenting their 
case to the Arbitrator the Publishers have en- 
deavored to put into the record nothing but facta 
concerning their own business, the business of 
the Typographical Union and the relations of the 
two organizations toward each other. 

The Publishers' Association and this TypO'- 
graphical Union are going right on hand in hand, 
working together, and their interests are mutual 
and identical. There can be only one interest on 
both sides, and that is the good of the industry in 
which both are engaged. The Typographical 
Union is the backbone of the production end of 
the newspaper, and the payments made to that 
Union represent the largest single item of ex-, 
pense in the newspaper production, with the 
single exception of the cost of the newsprint 
paper itself. Therefore it is of vital importance 
in a decision of a contract under which the Typo- 
graphical Union is to operate that everythlngi 
that enters into the cost element as regards thei 
operating of that Union in newspaper offices 
should be presented to the Arbitrator for his most 
careful consideration. There are no mysteries in 
connection with the mechanical side of newspaper 
production. There is a daily job to be performed, 
a daily product to be delivered to the public. The 
conditions under which this is accomplished have 
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been go well standardized that the operations are 
much more regular, much more reliable than any- 
other line of the printing business. Each day a 
newspaper printer knows with approximate exact- 
ness just what he must do, just what the job for 
that day or night's work amounts to, just when 
it must begin and" just when it must end. 

The Publishers have shown the Arbitrator: 

1.' That the present contract, describing working 
conditions for the New York newspaper, is obso- 
lete. 

2. That the present contract has not adapted 
itself to the basic changes in the industry. 

S. That the industry requires more elasticity ,in 
its working conditions and less of the rigidity that 
was perfectly satisfactory twenty-five years ago. 

4. That conditions under which newspapers arfe 
produced are regulated by the public demand and 
"by the conditions , established by transportation 
systems, and that the flexibility of the Union con- 
tract has placed newspapers in a position where 
they are unable to meet these necessary changes 
■without heavy unnecessary expense. 

5. That the Publishers are always ready to 
grant the Union conditions which the Union seeks, 
that the publishing'' business will permit. Evidence 
of this will be found by the Arbitrator in the 
many paragraphs covering working conditions 
■which are agreed to and set forth in the Agreed 
Statement of Facts as being undisputed on either 
side. Some of these represent changes made in 
this year's contract, things asked by the Union 
which the Publishers have freely granted. 

6. The Publishers have shown that there is a 
vital need for a change in the shift Jiours to me«t 
present demands of production of newspapers. 
That day hours from 7 in the morning until 6 at 
night ; that night hours from 5 in the evening 
until 5 in the morning; and that Saturday hours 
from 3 p. m. to 3 a. m. are a real, tangible and 
vital need of the industry today. 

7. The Publishers have shown that in thirty-six 
of the principal cities of the United States this 
same Typographical Union recognizes these things 
and gives either the same hours that the New 
York Publishers are asking, or similar hours ad- 
justed to the requirements of local conditions. 

8. The Publishers have shown the vital need 
of standard of competency. Why should this 
Union continue to oppose a standard of com- 
petency in an industry where the job is a vested 
property right of a job holder, without being 
ready at the same time to fix a basis which shall 
guarantee the Publisher a certain amount of pro- 
duction. 

9. The Publishers have shown that in miost 
large cities in the United States there is a def- 
inite standard of competency, and that the stand- 
ard of competency asked by the New York Pub- 
lishers is no higher than, is granted freely by this 
Union in many other jurisdictions, and is not 
nearly as much as competent operators can and 
do constantly produce in other jurisdictions. "We 
are always willing to pay as high wages under 
as favorable conditions as any other jurisdiction 
in the United States. The New York Publishers 
have always maintained that their men should be 
the best obtainable, should rank with any set of 
printers in the world, and we have never denied 
these men a fair wage, 

Mr. Polachek— On this question of competency I 
•want to produce for the record and put in evi- 
dence as a special exhibit on the competency 
clause question— and for the purposes of my record 
I am taking an absolute authority, no less a man 
than Marsden G. Scott, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union— I refer to the 
former printed record of an arbitration proceeding 
between the Publishers' Association and the Typo- 
graphical Union. The -book was sent to Mr. Her- 
man Ridder with the compliments of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6. by James J. Murphy, president. 
That goes into the record as a special exhibit. 

(Mr. Polachek then produced and filed with the 
Arbitrator Special Exhibit V.) 

Mr. Polachek — This arbitration proceeding was 
held when Mr. Scott was president of this local 
Union No. 6. 

Mr. Rouse— I beg to differ with you. 

Mr. Polachek— Was it not? 

Mr. Keller — No; Mr. James J. Murphy was pres- 
ident at the time. 

Mr. Polachek—- Oh, Mr. Scott was a member of 
the Scale Committee. 

Mr. Rouse— He was counsel for the Union. 

Mr. Polachek — ^And counsel for the Union. 

Mr. Rouse — He was only counsel for the Union. 

Mr. Polachek-:But in putting in his case at that 
time he was discussing what a competent printer 
■was able to do in the matter of composition; and 
T want to introduce what he said, and some evi- 
dence he produced to show that our request for a 
5,000-em-per-hour competency clause is not an un- 
reasonable request; and that jurisdictions that 
jgrant such a competency clause are not giving the 



Publishers anything unusual, according to the 
standards of competency, as set forth by this 
Union itself and its officials. 

In this proceeding Mr. Scott produced as part of 
his evidence a letter from the chairman of th* 
Glolie Democrat composing rooms — the Globe Demo- 
crat of St. Louis— and this letter read: 

"We work on the piece system on machines on 
newspapers. Our scale calls for a minimum of six 
and a half hours. Day rate, eleven cents per 
agate and nonpareil ; night rate, 13 cents ; one 
cent per thousand ems more for each point larger. 
We have no limit on hours, and no overtime rate. 
Same for the first and fourteenth hour. On the 
morning papers we average about forty-four hours 
a week, and the bills run from $33 for the slowest 
man up to as high as $44 for the exceptionally 
fast; but the average man can make ?35 and $36 
in less than forty-five ho urs ; and this wi thout 
keeping his nose to the wheel continuously." 

Now, what does this mean? Thirty-five dollars 
a week earned in six days of seven and a half 
hours each. He says their minimum is six and a 
half, but giving them seven and a half to do this 
work at 11 cents per thousand ems means that 
the average of the entire force must have been a 
trifie more than 318.000 ems produced in six days, 
or exactly 53,000 ems per day, or more than 7,000 
ems per hour. 

The Publishers are now asking for 5,000 ems per 
hour. I submit this as an exhibit. 

Mr. Rouse — That, Mr. Arbitrator, is under the 
piece system thirteen years ago. 

Mr. Polachek— They are no less competent now, 
are they, Mr. Rouse? 

■ Mr. Rouse— And as to the piece system and the 
time system, there is as much difference between 
the two in comparative scales as there is between 
day and night. 

Mr. Polachek — But you want the wage, and we 
ought to get the product. 

Mr. Rouse — ^WiU you let me finish? You object 
when I interrupt. Musi I sit here like a dummy? 

Mr. Polachek— You have not done that, Mr. 
Rouse. 

Mr. Rouse— Yesterday -you repeatedly interrupted 
me, and I at least have a right to continue in 
what I am saying. I just want to aay two or 
three words on this point, and that is this, that 
he has injected that arbitration proceeding of 1907, 
thirteen years ago, and comparing the piece sys- 
tem to the time system. There is as much differ- 
ence between that as there is between day and 
night. 

Now, under the piece system those men have 
prepared copy, everything is done to facilitate 
their work; if there is a stoppage of the machine 
they are allowed so much, so many hundred, and 
all of those things; and to compare that to the 
system that we work under and must work under 
in this city because of the better character of our 
work, is ludicrous. It is camouflage. 

Mr. Kelly— Go ahead, Mr. Polachek. 

Mr. Polachek continued reading brief, as fol- 
lows: . , 

10. The Publishers have shown that the priority 
law, so-called, of the International Union, is much 
more honored in the breach than the observance; 
and here in New York, while it is strictly enforced 
in the newspaper industry, it is not enforced in 
the job industry, nor is it enforced in many juris- 
dictions over the United States; and yet this prior- 
ity gives the place holder a vested right in his 
job. In return for this the Publishers ask a guar- 
antee from the Union of at least a miinimum 
amount of production which will entitle the situ- 
ation holder to retain his place. The Publishers 
submit that the Union proposition that the general 
average of the ofilce shall be the test of com- 
petency, is nothing more than a Joke, because if 
the Publishers chose to avail themselves of the 
letter of the privilege given by the Union in its 
definition of what constitutes competency, it would 
be very simple for the Publishers to get rid of 
all the men who cannot reach the maximum 
figure that the Publishers desired to set. All the 
Publisher would have to do would be to strike 
an average for a month, and discharge all those 
who fell below the average; the next month he 
would strike a higher average for the month, and 
discharge all those who fell below that average; 
the following month he would strike a third 
new average and agaih discharge all those who 
fell below that average. So. you see, the Publish- 
ers are not trying to take any advantage of any 
organization or to take snap judgment. They 
want a fair and square, clearly understandable 
standard of competency put into the contract, 
and they only ask one which they know can be 
reached by the vast majority of the members of 
this Union. The Publishers need a standard com- 
petency to keep the shirkers up to their jobs 

11. The Publishers have shown that this Union 
enforces conditions in this contract which compel 
the resort to overtime by the Publishers, and 
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instead of ameliorating the overtime conditions the 
Union is asking additional penalties for the over- 
time itself, and in four different ways making 
the overtime an additional hardship on the news- 
paper offlces. 

35. The Publishers have shown that even in 
the job offices, where overtime can be charged to 
the customer, the price for overtime the first four 
hours is only the normal charge of price and one- 
half* and not double price, which the Union is 
trying to enforce on the Publisher. 

13. The Publishers have shown that in putting 
extras to work the newspaper office is handicapped 
while the employe has all the opportunity of 
getting a substitute without the restrictions placed 
upon the office. The office only asks an even 
break with the employe, and we only ask the 
Arbitrator to do that which the Union itself once 
offered to do, and which Mr. Mitchell in his 
arbitration decision tried to do. 

14. The Publishers have shown the discrimina- 
tion against seven-day evening newspapers, forc- 
ing them to pay extra for their seventh-day opera- 
tion ; and they have shown the discrimination 
against the Brooklyn newspapers in the endeavor 
to increase the penalty for the Sunday morning 
operation in Brooklyn. Neither of these penalties 
is warranted by the condition of the business, nor 
is it warranted by conditions under which the 
same Typographical Union operates in other juris- 
dictions. 

15. The Publishers have shown the pressing 
need of an adequate apprentice regulation, so that 
the ranks of the printers may be filled as the 
older men drop out. The present provision is not 
adequate and will not do that which It is in- 
tended to do; and therefore the limitation on the 
number of apprentices in any office should not be 
held as rigid as it has been held under past 
contracts. 

The Publishers are sincerely regretful that it 
has been necessary to impose this long argument 
upon the attention of the Arbitrator. The need 
of the newspaper industry in the matter of changes 
in working conditions is so pressing, so vital 
and goes so directly to the heart of the business 
that it has been necessary to present all the facts 
in order that uneconomic and unjust working con- 
ditions in the contract shall be changed. 

The Publishers ask the Arbitrator to rule: 

1. That the day shift hours shall be any eight 
consecutive hours, including one-half hour for 
lunch, between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

2. That the night hours shall be any eight con- 
secutive hours, including one-half hour for lunch, 
between the hours of 5 p. m. and 5 a. m., except 
Saturday, when the hours shall be aiiy eight con- 
secutive hours, including one-half hour for lunch, 
between the hours of 3 p m. and 3 a. m. 

3. That the hours for the third shift shall be 
any seven and one-half hours, including one-half 
hour for lunch, between the hours of midntght and 
10 a. m. 

4. That the Sunday hours for evening news- 
papers printing Sunday evening editions regularly 
shall be the same as the working hours on any 
other day. 

5. That the Arbitrator fix whatever guarantee 
he may deem necessary in the contract, in order 
that men shall be assured of regular working 
hours week in and week out, so that they may 
be able to regulate their lives to a steady, stand- 
ard working condition; by making any and all 
changes in these working hours subject to what 
the Arbitrator may consider due and adequate 
notice. 

6. That the foreman ^all have control of the 
organization of his composing room and shall be 
permitted to promote the efficiency of that rooni 
by transferring men from shift to shift, without 
regard to priority and without necessarily obtam- 
ing the consent of the individual to be trans- 
ferred. ^ „ 1. -A 

7. That overtime, as heretofore, shall be paia 
for at price and one-half at five-minute intervals 
on the basis of the minimum scale, with rotation 
at the discretion of the office, and not compulsory. 

8. That the Publishers' clause on a standara or 
competency be inserted into the co^F^°*+^^>,!; 
guarantee of service and as a protection to the 
worker as well as to the ^:^^}\^^^^,V'^^F'i^: 
Ushers have no desire to avail themselves of the 
wide-open privilege granted by the Union in its 
statement that competency shall be "the fffneral 
average of the office." They want only a fair 
measure of work for a fair day's pay, and the 
same measure of return that is ^aranteed m 
many other juHsdictions of the Typographical 

^9.'" The Publishers ask that no such clause which 
nprmita the Union to demand the same shirt ror 
^'e convenience of the men that have been made 
at any time for the convenience of the Publishers 
The Publishers aSk the Arbitrator did he ever 
hear fuch a proposition? The business man makes 



shifts for the benefit of the organization. Shall 
the organization be permitted to come in and try 
to nullify these changes by demanding these same 
changes In Its favor? "What then would become 
of the efficient organization which the employer 
tried to establish? He never would be able to 
maintain it! 

10. The Publishers agree- that machine tenders' 
wages shall be on the basis of the same minimum 
scale decided by the Arbitrator for the printers, 
and ask that the differential for night Tjurork shall 
remain as it exists today. 

11. The Publishers ask that the apprentice 
limit be changed to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness and that the wage— — 

Mr. Polachek— The rest of that paragraph is 
omitted. 

In the summing up, the Publishers have pur- 
posely XJostponed the discussion of the wages of 
printers until the last moment. They do this be- 
cause they feel that they can rely upon the jus- 
tice and fairness of the Arbitrator to settle the 
wage dispute in a manner that is fair to both 
sides. 

"We have presented all the arguments on wages 
that it is necessary to present. 

We have shown the Arbitrator what the wages 
are in other jurisdictions. 

We have shown the Arbitrator what wages are 
being paid to 6,000 members of this same Union 
in this same city. 

We have shown the Arbitrator that according to 
the statement of the President of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union on the revenues of 
the members of . his organization up to date the 
New York printers have received more than the 
general average of increase in the wages of the 
members of that organization. 

Knowing that the Arbitrator will do justice in 
this wage matter on both sides, the Publishers, in 
summing up, desire to call the attention of the 
Arbitrator to the fact that the printers declare 
in the strongest possible terms in three different 
places in their brief that overtime ia a hardship, 
that it is "an abomination," and that it is detri- 
mental to the health of the workers. 

Yet the printers, by their inflexible schedule of 
hours, fixed many years ago, have made it impos- 
sible for the Publishers to do the regular, normal, 
indispensable work of issuing morning and eve- 
ning and Sunday newspapers without overtime. 
The newspaper ptiblishers are even more anxious 
than the printers to abolish it. 

We do not wish to impose any hardship upon 
tiny individual compositor. We do not wish to 
force anyone to work more than seven and one- 
half hours in any regular day. We desire to 
make the hours of work as regular, as moderate, 
and as reasonable for printers, as editors and 
reporters or many other skilled employes enjoy. 

We therefore ask the Arbitrator before he con- 
siders the question of wages at all to decide what 
should be the reasonable and proper limits of the 
normal, regular hours of work for morning news- 
papers whose editions go to press as early as 10 
o'clock p. m. and as late as 4 o'clock a. m..; of 
evening papers whose regular editions are neces- 
sarily issued as early as 9 o'clock a. m. and as 
late as 6.30 o'clock p. m. ; and of Sunday morn- 
ing editions which must go to press at 9 o'clock 
on Saturday night. 

We ask the Arbitrator, first, to fix the regular 
normal hours within which compositors may be 
phalanxed (by which we mean regular weekly 
situations, so that their starting and quitting 
time shall be wholly within the workmg hours 
fixed, but starting at different times), so that 
the regular work may be done, with due and full 
consideration to the necessities of the industry, as 
well as to the health and comfort of the printer. 
We ask the Arbitrator, next, to consider the ques- 
tion of a fair wage. 

Mr Polachek— In closing, the Publishers want to 
thank the Arbitrator for his eminently fair atti- 
tude, and for the courtesy he has exhibited toward 
them at all times, and to say to him that we 
aeain regret that we had to impose all these forms 
of words on him. but that he was the victim, 
took his job cheerfully, and so we did. We pre- 
sent our apologies and we thank him. 

Mr Kelly— At the time I begged to be excused. 
I realize and recognize now that it is a very 

difficult proposition ^ ^ . .^ 

Mr. Bouse— May I interrupt as to two points 

that I want to speak of, and then we are through? 

Mr. Kelly— Certainly. .^ ^ . - 

Mr Rouse— The Publishers in the beginning— 

and I did not int^rupt— said that they wanted us 

, to find a way to get the money. We say that 

they are already getting it now by increased 

i ^^ We^simply say, in order to hold the standard, 
that we had acquired at $30 per week in 1914. 
every penny that we have asked for should be 
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Sranted, because then it will only give to us 
the purchasing power that we had at that time. 

The Publishers said that we took 118 members 
to make a deduction from, which is not true. 
Our deductions were made from the prices ob- 
tained at the various stores where our members 
lived, and the deductions were made in March, 
prior to the coming out of the figures of the 
government on May 3; and the government figures 
confirmed how correct our report was; because it 
shows 103.81 per cent., plus 7 per cent., by the 
National Industrial Conference Board since that 
time. Now, then, the Publishers lay great stress 
upon the question of conditions. I want you to 
bear this in mind, Mr. Kelly, in taking up the 
case of the Union, that this great organization 
that is before you represents the men— night 
workers— men who are working while the rest of 
the world sleeps; they are entitled to the condi- 
tions that they have, and have held for years; it 
means many, many years of struggle, the passing 
. through of many proceedings similar to the one 
that you have been inflicted with at this time; 
and I say that to take away or to change those 
conditions at this time would be a disaster; and 
if in my efforts to present the side of the ques- 
tion that I represent I have been overzealous at 
times, I want to assure my opponent, Mr. Pola- 
chek — and he knows me very well — that I am 
rather vociferous at times, but it is on the surface 
and not interior; and I trust that the impression 
will not be conveyed upon the Arbitrator's mind, 
neither upon the minds of the Publishers, that 
there is anything but the kindliest feeling. I 
thank them for their courtesy, and also commend 
them for the able manner in which they have 
presented their case. 

In conclusion, I want to say for our side, that 
we appreciate, Mr. Kelly, the great amount of 
patience that you have shown and the splendid 
spirit manifested. I presume it is because of 
your -disposition— and I raigM. say your nationality 
—that you have been so patient and kind in con- 
sidering this case. 

On behalf of the 9,000 members of Typographical 
Union No. 6, commonly known as "Big Six," I 
wish to offer my thanks and the thanks of the 
members in general; and also I pay my respects 
to my opponents, the Publishers. 

Mr. Kelly— Gentlemen, in conclusion, let me just 
submit this: When I was asked to accept the role 
or position of Arbitrator, I felt as though it was 
a duty incumbent upon me, much as I tried to get 
away from it. I was waited upon by Mr. Jones 
and by Mr. Rouse. I begged to be excused, be- 
cause, first, on account of my physical cond'itlon 
at that time— while I do not look like a weakling, 
I have been under a very nervous strain, high 
blood pressure and other things— and so as I say, 
I begged to be excused; but after being advised 
that there were several other men under consider- 
ation who were not agreeable to either side, I felt 
as though if I could render a service to the 



I printing industry or the newspaper industry of 
Greater New York, including, of course, the mem- 
bers of "Big Six," that it was my duty to do so. 
I will say this in all fairness to both sides again,, 
that I have yet to be importuned by a man om 
either side. I say that upon my word of honor- 
as a man, that no effort has been made by any- 
one either to see me openly or surreptitiously;; 
and that I am going into this thing with an 
open mind. 

I have some knowledge of the industry itself,. 
though very little. I mean I have been on both* 
sides in the question, having been a letter carrier 
for twenty years, then a postmaster, then county 
clerk; and I have given some thought and con- 
sideration to the economic condition. 

Whatever decision the Arbitrator arrives at, L. 
pledge you upon my word of honor as a man— 
and I have a reputation that I think I desire- 
to sustain of fair dealing— that it will be Just 
and equitable; that it will be based entirely on 
the facts which have been submitted by both 
sides, and only with a desire to try and continue 
the cordial and amicable relations which have 
existed so many years between the Publishers and 
the printers. If I am able to do that, I believe- 
that I will have rendered a distinct and signal 
public service. Any man ought to be proud of 
the fact that he had been chosen to act as 
Arbitrator in a matter of this kind. Many men 
of leisure, more competent than I, could give 
this their time; many of our public men neglect 
to do that which to my mind is incumbent upon 
them to do. 

So, aa I say, I have given this a great deal of 
thought and a great deal of consideration. I have 
tried to listen to the reading of the briefs and 
arguments in rebuttal, and I will give it my 
further consideration and attention. I promise 
you that I will read the exhibits, line for line,. 
and weigh them, consider them, digest them, 
assimilate the evidence on both sides, with a view 
of giving a fair and impartial decision. 

There is a great deal of merit on both sides, 
as there always is in every argument, and I will 
consider first the great industry on both sides, 
because the printers compose an industry just the 
same as the Publishers. 

Whatever decision I arrive at, I pledge you on 
my honor as a man that it will be given without 
having been importuned by any man. I want it 
•distinctly understood that if any man comes to 
me with any suggestion as to what I ought to 
do, I do ifot care from which side he comes, I 
will immediately discontinue as the Arbitrator, 
and having that in mind, I hope that you will' 
pray that my decision will be fair and equitable. 

I thank you for the great courtesy and the great 
compliment of having selected me, and I hope- 
that all hands will be satisfied with whatever^ 
decision the Arbitrator arrives at. 

(Applause from both sides.) 
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ARBITRATOR'S FINDINGS 



To Messrs. 

L. H. Rouse, V. H . Polachek, 

Charles J. Marquart, Bradford Merrill, 

John S. O'Connell, Louis Wiley, 

Theo. F. Douglas, Don C. Seitz, 

Louis Fisher, H. F. Gunnison, 

James W. Keller, Geo. H. Larke, 

S. Oppenheim£r, • H. A. O'Donnell, 

For the Printers. E. G. Martin, 

For the Publishers. 

Gentlemen : — It was with a great deal of reluctance that I accepted 
your agreement to act as Arbitrator in your matters in dispute. Reluctance 
because of my sincere friendship for those on either side of the argument, 
and also because of the many personal affairs that needed my attention. 

I fully realize, however, that it is the duty of good citizenship to answer 
to every possible call, and, therefore, have given my best efforts to the set- 
tlement of the matters brought before me. 

In order that a shorter form may be used, I shall hereinafter style the 
Publishers' Association of the City of New York as the "Publishers" and 
the Typographical Union No. 6 of the International Typographical Union 
as the "Printers." 

It is mutually agreed that the salary increase shall be retroactive as of 
April 1, 1920. 

In order that every item affecting working conditions and the entire 
"Agreed Statement of Facts" may be included in this report, I shall enumer- 
ate each and deal with them separately, noting those mutually agreed upon. 

The Arbitrator, in attempting to bring about an amicable settlement of 
the wage scale, has given very careful attention to this very important 
question. 

The Printers, in their contention for an increase in wages, have sub- 
mitted many exhibits and arguments, all of which have been thoroughly 
read by the Arbitrator. 

These figures have been taken from various sources of- information, 
official and otherwise. 

On the other hand, the Publishers, to controvert the statements contained 
in the exhibits of the Printers, have presented their claims and exhibits from 
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about the same source. These have been also read and analyzed by the 
Arbitrator. 

The Arbitrator, however, realizing the importance of this particular 
element in dispute, also secured data, official and otherwise, to assist him 
in reaching a conclusion. 

The Arbitrator, however, does not intend, as a basis of settlement,, 
going back beyond the last adjustment period of April 1, 1919. 

In the previous proceedings I presume that the basis of settlement was 
taken on the increased cost of living and the skill required by printers ; there- 
fore the duty which devolves upon your Arbitrator at this time is to deter- 
mine what has been the increase in the cost of living from the last fiscal 
year, and has arrived at his conclusion from the mass of evidence submitted 
and secured. 

It is not deemed necessary to indulge in any criticism of either side in 
the presentation of its argument, but careful consideration has been given 
to the scarcity and price of print paper as submitted by the representative 
of the Publishers, but wage scales today are being adjusted, of course, on 
the elements incident to the cost of living. At least, this is the particular 
argument advanced by the contending parties in this dispute, so that in 
arriving at a solution of the wage situation these two elements have been 
very thoroughly considered by the Arbitrator. 

An analysis of the above indicates that the cost of living during the 
last fiscal year (April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920) has increased approxi- 
mately twenty-four (24%) per centum, and therefore is the basis of the 
wage scale in this settlement. 

A compilation of the estimates of the United States Department of 
Labor disclose that there is an approximate increase of 25% in the cost of 
living during this last fiscal year. Bradstreets places this approximate 
increase at 22%. The National Industrial Conference Board (Printers' 
Exhibit "L") places this increase at 21'% ; Mr. Edward W. Buckley, Secre- 
tary New York State Industrial Commission, article of April 23, 1920 
(Publishers' Exhibit "C"), places'this increase at 26%. 

Each of these is an authority and has studied the subject thoroughly, 
still each arrives at a different conclusion. One authority states that the 
peak has been reached; others state that there will be an upward trend for 
some time to come. 

Your Arbitrator would be justified in accepting the figures of the 
highest approximator as he would the lowest, in so far as the ability of the 
approximator is concerned, but, in order that justice may be rendered, your 
Arbitrator has arrived at a medium percentage, and therefore places the 
increase at 24%. 

The proposition advanced by the Publishers to change the working 
hours, referred to in various articles, is one that has also been considered 
very carefully. 

It is needless for me to state that there is no one industry that is more 
complex in its character than that of the newspaper industry. 

Newspapers which are commonly known as morning newspapers are 
not infrequently taken from the press and distributed to the general public 
before midnight. The Arbitrator does not make this statement based upon 
hearsay, but rather upon personal experience. 

Newspapers commonly known as evening papers are to te obtained on 
the streets of New York City during the forenoon. 

This condition with respect to the newspaper industry further com- 
plicates the situation as it appears to your Arbitrator. 

Therefore, to change the hours of labor as recommended by the Pub- 
lishers, by an Arbitrator whose knowledge of the industry is limited, would 
be establishing what might be ultimately a dangerous precedent. 
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AGREED STATEMENT OF FACTS WITH NOTATIONS, 



PREAMBLE. 

The following rules shall govern all laembers of New York Typographical 
Union No. 6 employed on daily newspapers and agreed to and accepted 
by the Publishers' Association of New York City, to take effect April 1, 
1920, and to continue until March 31, 1921. No precedents or previous 
conditions, rules or agreements shall be recognized in any way or affect 
or modify these rules. 

All complaints emanating from either party to this agreement shall 
receive prompt acknowledgment and attention, and every effort shall and 
must be made to reach a prompt and satisfactory adjustment thereof. 

The above Preamble has been mutually agreed upon. 

SCALE OF PRICES— NEWSPAPER SCALE. 

ARTICLE 1. 

Under this heading is included all work coming under the jurisdiction 
of Typographical Union No. 6 for.^puhlications of any description classified 
ais dailies; all work done by members of the Union in a composing room 
that is operated and maintained by an individual, firm or corporation for 
the production of its own daily publication or publications; Provided, AU 
work of this description must be classed the same in all composing rooms, 
and must be germane to the daily publication or publications, and be owned 
and controlled by the same individual, firm or corporation that owns and 
controls the composing room. 

Members of the Union employed on daily publications transferred on 
week days to work coming under the "Scale of Prices for Book and Job 
Work" shall be paid the scale of wages called for by the "Scale of Prices 
for Newspapers"; members of the Union employed on daily publications 
transferred on Sundays or legal holidays to work coming under the "Scale 
of Prices for Book and Job Work" shall be paid the scale of wages called 
for by the "Scale of Prices for Book and Job Work"; in no case shall a mem- 
ber of the Union employed on daily publications, transferred to book and 
job work, be required to work different hours than are called for by the 
"Scale of Prices for Newspapers," unless he be paid scale on overtime for 
the_ highest price work performed. 
Article 1 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Offices where all body type is set on machme shall be known as machme 
offices. 
Article 2 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 3 

In machine composition all work must be time work. Piece work canna* 
be allowed in any case. 
Article 3 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 4. 

All members of the Union employed on '""■^"'"g.^lJ^JfP^^P'week'^E Lh? 
hereinafter orovided for, shall receive not less than $58.00 per weeK Jiignt 
coSous hours (including thirty «>-"*" M^.^T'^^'^A M 
night's work, the hours to be between 6 P. M. and 3 A. M. 
The additional sections asked for by both Printer and Publisher have 

^''^'^bdietf■that a penalty should be placed on f erfme, and this is 
mutually agreed upon by the contending parties ^^^^^^f'l^'YJ^fZ^ 
on this overtime, and as there is a desire upon the part of the Printers ta 
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extra penalize, and this being an innovation at this particular period, I deem 
it better that it should not be granted. 

The Pubjishers request that the night tour continue from 5 P. M. to 
5 A. M., and this is denied. 

In going over the Agreed Statement of Facts, it is noted that the 
Publishers desire tours as follows : 

Night Shift 5 P. M. to S A. M. 

Day Shift ". 7 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

Lobster Shift 12 P. M. to 10 A. M. 

Were this granted there would be the possibility of granting the power 
of doing away with that most disagreeable shift known as "the Lobster 
Shift," by reason of the fact that the office could be manned from 7 A.M. 
to 5 A. M. with two tours, two hours overtime being only necessary to 
cover the twenty-four hours of the day, and still not permitting the 
employees from receiving the additional compensation for working dur- 
ing the most disagreeable hours of the day. 

As your Arbitrator has stated, his knowledge of the Newspaper Indus- 
try is limited, he deems it a dangerous precedent for a la)rman to attempt 
the settlement of the hours of labor in the Newspaper Industry. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Men employed at day work for morning newspapers shall receive day 
rates (subject to third shift provisions). Men employed at night work for 
evening newspapers shall receive night rates (subject to third shift pro- 
visions). 

Article 5 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 6. 

All memibers of the Union employed on evening newspapers, except as 
hereinafter provided for, shall receive not less than $SS.OO per week. Eight 
continuous hours (including thirty minutes for lunch) shall constitute a 
day's work, the hours to be between 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. 

When called to work at or before S A. M. $2.00 extra shall be charged 
in addition to the overtime; and when called to work at or before 7.30 A. M., 
$1.00 extra shall be charged in addition to the overtimje. On evening news- 
papers publishing six days, Sunday work shall be double price. 

Many of the statements made regarding Article 4 are applicable to this 
Article and need no repetition. c 

Regarding the penalty clause desired stricken out by the Publishers 
it is decided that as it has a bearing on the desire to change the tours, and 
has a direct bearing on the penalty for being compelled to work during so- 
called Lobster Shift hours, it is believed just that it should be retained. 

ARTICLE 7. 

Members of the Union employed on evening newspapers publishing 
l" *?15j*'*'°"^' 6^cept as hereinafter provided for, shall receive not less 
than $9.16 per day. Eight continuous hours (including thirty minutes for 
lunch) shall constitute a day's work, the hours to be between 8 A. M and 
6 P. M. The rate for Saturday night shall not be less than $9.66 per night 
of seven contmuous hours (including thirty minutes for lunch) the hours 
to be between 6 P. M. and 3 A. M. All members working Saturday and 
Saturday night shall receive $2.28 extra. Overtime Saturday night shall be 
not less than $2.07 per hour. Extras to receive SO cents per day or night 
in addition to the above scale. (This does not apply to extras working a 
double-header.) When holidays occur on Saturdays and the paper is not 
published, the rate for Saturday night shall be $11.21. When called to work 
on Sundays, between 8 A. M. and 6 P. M., shall be paid double price; but 
in no case shall a member receive less than a day's pay. When called at 
or before S A. M. $2.00 extra shall be charged in addition to the overtime, 
and when called at or before 7.30 A. M., $1.00 extra shall be charged in 
addition to the overtime. 

This has more to do with the wage scale and has been considered on 
the pro-rata increase. The difference in hours has been explained in 
previous Articles. 
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ARTICLE 8. 

Members of the Union employed on evening newspapers publishing 
bunday evenmg editions shall receive not less than $9.16 per day Eight 
continuous hours (including thirty minutes for lunch) shall constitute a 
day s work, the hours to be between 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. The rate for- 
Sunday shall not be less than $11.21 per day of seven continuous hours 
Oncluding thirty minutes for lunch) the hours to be between 8 A. M and 
^,r?- ^- Extras to receive 50 cents per day in addition to the above scale 
When called at or before S A. M. $2.00 extra shall be charged in addition 
to the overtime, and when called at or before 7:30 A. M. $1 extra shall be 
charged in addition to the overtime. Overtime on Sunday shall be paid 
for at the rate of $2.40 per hour. 

Your Arbitrator holds that a penalty should be imposed for employ- 
ment on Sunday, the National rest day. 

ARTICLE 9. 

The scale for a "third shift" shall be $61.00 per week. Seven and a half 
continuous hours (including thirty minutes for lunch) shall constitute a. 
day's work, the hours to be between 2 A. M. and 10 A. M. 

This has to do with the matter of hours and wages, the Arbitrator's 
attitude having been explained in preceding Articles, repetition is not 
necessary. 

ARTICLE 10. 

Newspaper offices using a third force are privileged to put on one make- 
up between the hours of 6 A. M. and 2 P. M. for the same hours and wages 
as other members of the third shift. 

Article 10 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Overtime, which shall apply to work done before as well as after hours, 
specified, shall be charged at the rate of price and one-half, based on the 
salary received during the specified hours for time worked, unless otherwise 
provided for. Overtime shall be computed in five-minute periods, unless other- 
wise arranged between the office and the chapel, Rotation in overtimle to- 
be at the discretion of the office. 

The Arbitrator on arriving at his decision in the matter of overtime as 
proposed by the Publishers and disputed by the Printers, has made an exhaus- 
tive investigation as to what is a generally accepted practice in the computa- 
tion of overtime. It is the contention of both sides that "overtime is an 
abomination," and is well founded ; and, accordingly, a penalty for overtime 
is usually demanded, with a view of discontinuing the practice. The general 
basis for overtime, however, in the shop trades is time and one-half of the 
rate of wages that such employee is receiving for the work on which such 
employee has been employed at the time the overtime was made, and in the 
building trades, due more to their unsteady employment, overtime is based 
on double time. 

Your Arbitrator, therefore, decides that overtime shall be at the rate 
of time and one-half of the wages received by the particular employee. 

ARTICLE 12. 

No member working in a chapel is exempt from taking his overtime off,, 
except the foreman of each shift. 
Article 12 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 13. 

Six days at day work or six days at night work shall constitute a situation, and 
no situation of a less number of days shall be allowed. 
Article 13 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 14. 

Extras may be put on in machine offices either day or night, and may be put 
on at one hiring for not to exceed three days or nights in any one week, but 
the same extra may not be so employed in two consecutive weeks if others are 
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available. When in accordance with the above an extra is hired for more than 
one day or night he must, if he fails to work for the period for which he is 
engaged, supply a substitute. In hiring extras the publishers shall select such 
extras from the priority list (not necessarily in order of priority), if extras 
from such list are available. Extras shall receive for each day or night SO cents 
in addition to the regular scale. 

Inasmuch as all offices have much overtime, and there is a great deal of 
work performed on a newspaper sometimes days prior to its publication, it is 
believed that the Publishers have the relief from this matter in their own 
hands by the hiring of additional regular employees, consequently Article 14 
is to remain as at present. 

ARTICLE IS. 

In no case shall less than a day's pay be accepted by any member of the Union. 
Article IS has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 16. 

When slide day of members falls on pay day the slid members shall be paid on 
the preceding or following day during the same hours for the regular pay day. 

Article 16 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 17. 
In machine offices no stints or slides shall be allowed. 
Article 17 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 18. 

No "sub" shall be allowed to fill a situation and work as extra on morning or 
evening newspapers on the same day. 

Article 18 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 19. 

On all matter set for daily newspapers proofs shall be read and copy held by 
a member of the Union. 

Article 19 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 20. 

No member of the Union shall be held financially responsible for errors occur- 
ring in an advertisement, nor shall any member of the Union be held responsible 
for errors appearing in railroaded matter. 

Article 20 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 21. 

In reducing force foreman cannot lay off regular employees until the end of 
the fiscal week. 

Article 21 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 22. 
All compositors employed in offices where machines are introduced must have 

the exclusive privilege of learning and becoming familiar with their operation. 

No obstruction or restriction whatever by members shall be placed upon or 

stand in the way of learners other than that they are not practical printers. 
Article 22 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 23. 

When an office introduces machines it shall take compositors from those 
already members of the chapel and instruct them. 
Article 23 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 24. 

This Union reserves the right to its members to refuse to execute all struck 
work received from or destined for unfair employers or publications. 

of arbiSa^iST^ ^'^^'"'^^ ^"^ '^ ^ "^"^ ^'"*'*^^^' "^"^^^^^^ ^^^^^ "PO" ^t the time 
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ARTICLE 25. 

All Union machine offices are prohibited from supplying machine composition 
to non-union offices. 

Article 25 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 26. 

The practice of a foreman selecting or designating a substitute is in direct 
contradiction to the regulations of Typographical Union No. 6 and I. T. U. law. 
The regular shall be the person to select his own substitute, and shall in no w^y 
be responsible for the work performed by the same, but no foreman shall be 
compelled to accept a substitute who is incompetent or otherwise incapacitated, 
and if the regular's selection should fail to appear on time or should be inca- 
pacitated, the foreman shall direct the chairman to select or designate another 
substitute. A substitute selected according to the foregoing provisions shall 
receive a regular day's pay, otherwise 50 cents additional as an extra. 

Article 26 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 27. 

The practice of interchanging, exchanging, borrowing, lending or buying of 
matter previously used either in form of type or matrices between newspapers 
or job offices not owned by the same individual, firm or corporation, and pub- 
lished in the same establishment, is unlawful and shall not be allowed. Pro- 
vided, that the reproduction of the original of such type, matrices or plates in 
type within four days of publication shall be deemed a compliance with this law. 

Article 27 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 28. 

All type matter in local advertising, when matrices or plates are furnished the 
office instead of copy, shall be reproduced within four working days of publica- 
tion. It shall not be necessary to reproduce type matter in out-of-town adver- 
tisements whether transient or contract or in the advertising of out-of-town 
advertisers who sell their product through their own branch stores or agencies in 
this or other cities. 
Article 28 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 29. 

On advertisements or other matter set for daily newspapers in job offices the 
difference between the job and newspaper scale must be paid. 
Article 29 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 30. 

Advertisements reproduced in photo-engraving room must be reset by com- 
positors, except in instances where it is impossible to set said advertisements 
completely in the composing room. 
Article 30 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 31. 

No departments shall be recognized, except by agreement between the office 
and the chapel. 
Article 31 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 32 

The office is entitled to all -'pick-ups" of any character whatsoever. Matter 
once paid for shall always remain the property of the office. Kill marks shall 
not deprive the office of "pick-ups." 
Article 32 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 33, 

On morning and evening newspapers twelve hours must intervene between the 
time of quitting and starting work, but no member of the Union shall be allowed 
to work more than twelve hours in any twenty-four This shall not apply on 
Saturdays or election day to evening newspapers Publishing Sunday editions or 
to unusual emergencies. Substitutes accepting work on the third shift shall not 
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be subject to the twelve-hour limit, provided they do not work two consecutive 
shifts. 
Article 33 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 34. 

Offices publishing morning and evening papers have the right to use advertise- 
ments and reading matter set up for the morning paper in the evening paper, and 
vice versa, or in both. 

Article 34 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 35. 

Chapels may provide for the time to go to lunch, but the foreman shall not 
send an employee to lunch until he has worked at least three hours, nor shall the 
foreman keep an employee more than four hours from starting time before 
allowing lunch, except in cases of emergency. A second lunch time shall be 
allowed when more than one hour overtime is required. 

Article 35, has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 36. 

Foremen of printing offices have the right to employ help, and may discharge 
(1) for incompetency, (2) for neglect of duty, (3) for violation of office rules 
(which shall be conspicuously posted), or of laws of the chapel or Union, and 
(4) to decrease the force, such decrease to be accomplished by discharging first 
the person or persons last employed, either as regular employees or as extra 
employees, as the exigencies of the matter may require. Should there be an 
increase in the force the persons displaced through such cause shall be reinstated 
in reverse order in which they were discharged before other help may be 
employed. Upon demand, the foreman shall give the reason for discharge in 
writing. Persons considered capable as substitutes by foreman shall be deemed 
competent to fill regular situations, and the substitute oldest in continuous serv- 
ice shall have prior right in the filling of the first vacancy. This section shall 
apply to incoming as well as outgoing foremen; 

Article 36 has been mutually agreed upon. 

Article 36a has been disallowed. 

The evidence submitted indicates that every office has its own prob- 
lems to solve. There are no standards, each office having its own set 
of rules, each having its own equipment. 

As conditions are such and as each office's standards must be sep- 
arate and distinct; and as the matter is now in the hands of the supervisor 
of such office, representative of the Publishers, subject to revision, it 
is believed that the responsibility is as it should be. 

ARTICLE 37. 

When a member is discharged for any of the foregoing reasons, and such 
action of the foreman is contested by the Union on behalf of the member 
affected, the contention shall be referred to a conference committee of three 
representatives of the employers and three representatives of the Union. After 
considering all of the evidence in connection with the reason assigned for dis- 
charge, effort at agreement shall be made, and if a decision is reached it shall 
be final, and shall be so accepted by both parties to the controversy. If agree- 
ment cannot be reached the conference committee shall select a seventh mem- 
ber, and the decision of the committee as thus made up shall be final. Should 
the conferees fail to agree on an odd man he shall be selected by the presiding 
Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court for the First or Second 
District. Where discharges are made for reasons other than stated in this section, 
and the aggrieved member appeals, the procedure shall be in accordance with 
the I. T. U. law in force at date of signing of agreement. 
Article 37 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 38. 

Regulars may be transferred by mutual consent from shift to shift whenever 
the exigencies may require it. If such transfers cannot be arranged by mrutual 
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consent then the men must be transferred according to their priority standing in 

the office. 

Many statements were made regarding this Article, principal among 
them the protection of men advanced in years, and who have been long 
in the service. 

I am a firm believer in such protection in one way, or the other. 
The Printers have made use of their one way in establishing "Priority." 

The Arbitrator does not believe that it would be wise to change 
these present conditions with respect to this Article, and, therefore, de- 
cides that Article 38 shall remain in its present form. 

ARTICLE 39. 

Members of the Union working on Brooklyn newspapers shall not be laid off 
in the weeks when Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year hoUdays occur; 
slide days in the weeks specified shall occur on the day of non-publication. 
Article 39 mutually agreed upon prior to entering upon Arbitration. 

Article 40 is disallo\ved. 

The Publishers' stand on this matter is upheld. Once the foreman 
has made arrangements for the tour, they should stand, unless mutually 
agreeable for a change. 

ARTICLE 41. 

In oases where members are admitted as residents of the Union Printers*^ 
Home, or who enlist for active service in the regular army or navy in time of 
war, or enlist for active service in the army or navy of any country that may 
be allied with the United States in a war for a common cause, or members 
of the National Guard or Canadian Militia who may be ordered to war, or those 
who may actively engage in war work for the American Red Cross, Red Cross 
Societies of the Allies, Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, the Young 
Men's Christian Association or any recognized organization of a similar char- 
acter, their situations may be filled by the foreman; provided, that upon again 
reporting for duty the situations formerly held by these members shall be 
restored to them. 
Article 41 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 42. 

Any member of the International Typographical Union employed in an official 
capacity by his local union or by the International Typbgraphical Union, or any 
member incapacitated by illness, shall not lose his priority in the office in which 
he is employed. Provided, that at the end of three months the situation may be 
filled by the foreman, but upon again reporting for duty the situations formerly 
held by these members shall be restored to them. 
Article 42 has been mutually agreed upon. 

SCALE RULES ETC. GOVERNING MACHINE-TENDERS ON TYPESET- 
TING AND TYPECASTING MACHINES IN NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 

ARTICLE 43. 
The scale for machine-tenders on typecasting and typesetting machines shall be: 

From 1 to 12 machines $^|^| 

For 13 or more machines ■■■■■■■." L'„n, 

Machine tenders working at night (second or third shifts) shall receive $5.00 
per week in addition to the above day scale. 

As the penalty clause ($3 and. $6) for the second and third shifts of 
the Printers remains as heretofore, I do not beheve it advisable to make 
any changes in the penalty for the Machine Tenders. _ 

The fact that no office has less than twelve machines makes it appear 
that it is only fair to fix the salaries on that basis. 

ARTICLE 44. 

Two monotype keyboards shall be classed as one machine. 
Article 44 has been mutually agreed upon. 
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ARTICLE 45. 

Two or more monotype casting machines shall call for a machine tender. 
Article 45 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 46. 

A machine tender shall have charge of all repairs on typesetting machines 
in plants of four machines or more. No printer member_ shall be allowed 
to act as machinist on any plant of more than three machines. 
Article 46 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 47. 

The regular working time of a machine tender shall be six days or nights 
per week of as many hours each as are the regular hours of the operators 
in the office employed in operating the machines. 

Article 47 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 48. 

All time worked before or after these hours shall be considered as over- 
time, and shall be charged at the rate for overtime as set forth in this scale 
of prices. 

Article 48 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 49. 

No machine tender on typesetting or typecasting machines holding a 
regular situation in an office will be permitted to attend to the repairs on 
machines in any office other than the situation in which he is employed, 
except in case of emergency, all such cases to be reported to the chairman, 
and to the president of the branch as soon as possible. 

Article 49 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE SO. 

Assistants to machine tenders shall be classed as helpers. 
Article 50 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 51. 

All offices of four machines or more shall be entitled to employ one helper 
to each machine tender employed, who shall not handle tools, make re- 
pairs or adjustments. 

Article 51 has been mutually agreed upon. 

ARTICLE 52. 

Machine tenders or machine tenders' helpers shall not be allowed to 
operate machines casting slugs that take ink in printing, provided this does 
not apply to typecasting machines. 

Article 52 has been mutually agreed upon. 

APPRENTICES. 

In newspaper offices, declared as such by the Union, apprentices may be 
empiloyed m the ratio of one to every fifteen men or a majority fraction 
thereof, but not more than six shall be permitted in any office 

The mmimum scale of wages to be paid apprentices shall bear the fol- 
lowmg proportions to the full scale of the shift on which they are employed: 

First year— First 6 months .30 per cent. 

Second 6 months 35 per cent! 

second year — First 6 months 40 per cent 

Tu- J T.-^^'^S."'^ ^ months 45 per cent". 

Third year— First 6 months 50 per cent 

Second 6 months 55 per cent! 

i-ourth year— First 6 months 60 per cent 

t7T.L r,?^*^"?*^ ^ months 70 per cent! 

Fifth year— First 3 months 80 per cent 

Second 3 months 85 per cent! 

Third 3 months 90 per cent 

Fourth 3 months 95 per cent! 

It shall be the duty of the chairman to notify the foreman when an 
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apprentice is entitled to pass from one of the above periods to another. If 
*"^,.°'^^™^" ^'^^ chairman cannot mutually agree as to the apprentice's 
quahfications to be advanced into the next period, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Apprentices, whose duty it shall be to inquire 
mto the qualifications of said apprentice to ascertain if he meets the neces- 
sary requirements called for in the several classes of work specified for 
each year of his apprenticeship, after which the committee shall report their 
findmgs to the foreman and the chairman, which shall in all cases be bind- 
ing and final. 

In the first year an apprentice may be required to perform general work 
in the composing room at the discretion of the foreman. 

In the second year an apprentice shall be employed at least fifty per 
cent, of his time at hand composition and distribution. 

■In the third year an apprentice shall be employed at least seventy-five 
per cent, of his time at hand composition and distribution. 

In the fourth year an apprentice shall be employed at least seven hours 
each day at hand composition and distribution. 

In the fifth year an apprentice shall be employed his full time ait floor 
work and after the first six months may practice on machines and during 
the last three months may be allowed to set live matter on machines. 

Apprentices shall be registered on the books of the Union and shall at 
all times be under the direction of the foreman and supervision of the 
chairman. 

All apprentices when registered shall be between 16 and 21 years of age. 

All apprentices on the day shift shall attend the School for Printers' 
Apprentices of New York one afternoon each week. If employed on the 
night shift they shall attend school of apprentices one night each week. 
In both cases time shall be paid for by employer. In addition they shall 
be required to go one afternoon or night each week on their own time and 
foremen shall not interfere with such attendance. 

Apprentices shall be prohibited from working overtime or more than six 
days in any one week. 

Any apprentice who wilfully neglects the duties which he is required to 
attend to under these rules may be brought up and disciplined by the Com- 
mittee on Apprentices of the Union. 

On the completion of the term of service of an apprentice and his ad- 
mission into the Union he shall be placed at the bottom of the priority list 
in the office in which he is working. 

Office boys (not apprentices) will be allowed to work proof presses, 
carry proofs and copy, and type on galleys, but shall not be allowed to 
handle type, proofs, copy or any printing material in any other manner 
whatever. 

The Articles regarding Apprentices have been agreed to either be- 
iore or at the time of arbitration with the exception of limiting the number of 
apprentices to six to any one shop, which I have decided should be 
retained. 

No less important than the other elements in dispute is the question 
of Apprentices. 

The future success of the Printing Industry depends very largely 
on the character, salary and hours of employment of apprentices. 

The arguments presented by both sides of this important question 
have been very carefully considered by the Arbitrator, and it is found 
that at present a very excellent system has been adopted by both sides 
with regard to the education and employment of apprentices. It is further 
found that certain newspaper offices have not availed thernselves of the 
privilege of employing one apprentice to each fifteen printers, or the 
ratio as set forth, while in some offices the ratio has been adhered t'^, 
and the limit employed. 

But again the technical and complex situation of the Newspaper 
Industry confronts your Arbitrator, and to change the present condi- 
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tion of affairs by one inexperienced in this work might possibly prove 
to be dangerous. 

The Arbitrator, however, believes that neither of the contending 
parties are very far removed from a solution by experienced men on 
this question, and, therefore, decides that the limit of six shall remain 
until such time that a workable agreement should be arrived at by men 
qualified in the Newspaper Industry when a change is made with re- 
spect to the matter of Apprentices. 

Since the beginning of the hearings on this matter I have devoted 
almost my entire time towards arriving at a solution of the matters 
in dispute. 

While the mass of evidence submitted in the original days of the 
hearing was sufficient, still the testimony and exhibits in rebuttal were 
vital to the case, and, as these did not reach my hands until about 
June 1st, you can realize why a decision was not arrived at until this 
time. 

In fairness towards both parties in the dispute I have written into 
the agreement certain Articles that have been in existence for years. 
This, because my technical knowledge of the industry is limited to 
four days of instruction only, these four days being the four days of 
our hearings. 

As these Articles have proven workable for many years, it is much 
better, to my mind, that they be continued, rather than that a layman 
should write into the Agreement, "Articles" that would be obnoxious 
to both sides, and prove, a dangerous precedent for future discussions. 

The Publishers and Printers have come to a mutual agreement on 
43 and the majority of the Apprentice Articles out of the 52 Articles 
contained in the Agreed Statement of Facts. This to my mind shows a 
fairness upon both sides to give and take. Particularly was this empha- 
sized in the matter on Apprentices, where both sides showed an extraor- 
dinary spirit in behalf of the boys entering the trade. It only required 
a sufficient explanation on both sides as to the welfare of the boy and 
the assuredness of his properly progressing to settle, the matter. 

It has been a pleasure to have been associated with you in this mat- 
ter, and I trust that my findings will meet with the approval of the 
contending parties. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William E. Kelly, 

Arbitrator 
June 8, 1920 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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